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Preface 


This book has grown slowly and inexorably from what I had orig¬ 
inally conceived as a couple of minor bits of research in the back¬ 
ground of the Arian heresy, sparked off by an invitation from 
Professor Henry Chadwick to review Rudolf Lorenz^ important 
work on the subject. As so often happens^ what had seemed clear 
points of reference faded away alarmingly as my studies advanced, 
and the idea of writing a longer treatment of the whole area became 
increasingly attractivCj if only for the sake of clearing my own mind. 
But since there has been a quite remarkable amount of new work 
on Arianism in recent years, in this country as well as in the USA 
and Europe, it also seemed to be a good idea to try and draw 
together and assess where it had all led. In the event, there proved 
to be many topics that could not easily be dealt with adequately in 
the compass of this book. I have done my best to indicate where 
there is * unfinished business^ or where I have adopted a contentious 
conclusion that would need fuller defence than is possible here, in 
the hope that there will be plenty of better and more energetic 
scholars to pursue these issues as the discussion advances. 

It is not exclusively an historical study. As the introduction will 
make plain, there has seldom been a ‘purely* historical treatment 
of the Arian controversy. This work, like others, ventures some 
reflections, mostly in the introduction and postscript, on the contem¬ 
porary theological import of the issues discussed. The historian may 
want to skip these sections, but 1 hope will not - there are some 
questions here, I believe, of wider methodological relevance. 
Equally , I hope that the theologically-minded reader will resist the 
temptation to ignore the history^ even (though this is asking a lot!) 
the rather technical discussions of Anus’ philosophical antecedents: 
there is never, then or now, so purely theoiogical a debate that it 
can afford to bracket out the need for awareness of both social and 
intellectual constraints on the language of controversy. 
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I gladly record my indebtedness to the many persons and insti¬ 
tutions that have helped and supported me in the writing of this 
work, I have already mentioned the role played by Professor Henry 
Chadwick in starting me thinking on this subject: he has continued 
to be a source of support and constructive criticism throughout the 
period of writing. Professors Timothy Barnes and Charles Kannen- 
giesser have also shown generous and friendly interest^ and given 
time to the discussion of various questions; vigorous disagreements 
have never clouded amicable relationSj and I have learnt enor¬ 
mously from both these colleagues. Like many others, I found my 
perspectives on the Arian issue were challenged and enlarged by 
the very fertile exchanges in the seminar on this subject at the 
1983 Oxford Patristic Conference, and I must thank all my fellow- 
participants in that group. Dr George Dragas has been an invalu¬ 
able source of information about, and frequently of copies of, 
contemporary Greek studies in the field, and I owe much to him 
in this and other ways. Canon Richard Young of Chicago and 
the Revd Philip Ursell of Pusey House, Oxford, kindly provided 
hospitality at crucial times during a sabbatical term. My former 
colleagues at Clare College, Cambridge, offered the help and 
support of an unusually friendly and open community of scholars; 
and the Faculty of Divinity at Cambridge, in particular the Patristic 
Seminar, gave me more than I can readily say, The dedication of 
this work expresses my debt to one colleague in particular, who has 
made very much his own the whole subject of Arian origins. His 
work, especially on the philosophical background to the controversy, 
has been one of those points of reference that have not faded; it has 
set me a standard of sympathy and exactness which I am aware of 
most of the time as only a distant goal. His careful and expert 
criticism has contributed greatly to everything that I have written 
in this field, and 1 have no doubt that the familiar cliche of acknowl¬ 
edgements is true ^ that this would have been a much better book 
if I had listened to him more often. 

My wife has not only tolerated the invasion of our home by large 
numbers of third- and fourth-century figures in the shape of bloated 
mounds of books and papers over four years; she has helped to 
expedite their departure by typing the greater part of this manu¬ 
script with speed, accuracy and an impressive restraint in 
complaining, at the state of the footnotes in particular. I am very 
grateful. The staff at Darton, Longman and Todd have been their 
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usual encouraging selves^ and have once again greatly lightened an 
author's load by their advice and friendship. 

At a time when there is so much renewed bitterness over doctrinal 
disagreements in my own and other churches^ and so much 
unciarity over what might be involved in being 'loyal^ to the 
tradition of the Churchy it is important to be more aware than ever 
of the numerous and often elusive factors that help to form that 
tradition. My hope is that (to borrow David Tracy's terminology) 
the 'public' for this book will include those concerned for the 
Church's health and honesty, as well as the 'academy*, 

ROWAN WILUAMS 

Oxford, November 1986 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


Since 1987, research on the fourth century has continued to flourish. 
The present work has attracted its fair share of discussion in the past 
fourteen years; and, while there are many pages that would now need 
to be written otherwise and a good many areas in which I might want 
to approach a subject differently, it would be a veiy large task to revise 
the entire book. The generous suggestion from Alex Wright at SCM 
Press that a new edition might be possible has allowed me the oppor¬ 
tunity to respond to various criticisms and to acknowledge weaknesses, 
as well as in some cases to offer further argument for what I still believe 
to be defensible positions. The appendix to the book, 'Arms since 1987' 
attempts to give a sketchy survey of some new moves in research as well 
as to engage with some commentators and critics. My hope is that this 
additional material %vill stimulate further debate and clarification. 1 am 
deeply grateful to all my colleagues who have taken the trouble to dis¬ 
cuss the original work, to readers and students who still wish to tackle 
its subject matter, and to SCM Press for gi\ing it a new lease of life. 
Whatever the very limited merits of the book, it should be clear that the 
questions both of substance and of method dealt with here are no less 
absorbing and significant now than when the work first appeared. 

ROW.AN WILLIAMS 


Newport^ Passioniide 2001 
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Images of a Heresy 


1 

'Arianism’ has often been regarded as the archetypal Christian 
deviation, something aimed at the very heart of the Christian 
confession. From the point of view of history, this is hardly 
surprising: the crisis of the fourth century was the most dramatic 
internal struggle the Christian Church had so far experienced; it 
generated the first credal statement to claim universal, uncon¬ 
ditional assent, and it became inextricably entangled with issues 
concerning the authority of political rulers in the affairs of the 
Church. Later, it would become similarly entangled with the div¬ 
isions between Roman and Barbarian in what had been the west¬ 
ern empire: Rome was sacked by Goths who had adopted what 
was by then the non-imperial version of the Christian faith, and 
Arian rulers uncomfortably governed their conquered territories 
with the aid of Catholic, Roman civil servants. By the time that the 
great upheavals within the empire were over, Arianism had been 
irrevocably cast as the Other in relation to Catholic (and civilized) 
religion. Arias himself came more and more to be regarded as a 
kind of Antichrist among heretics, a man whose superficial austerity 
and spirituality cloaked a diabolical malice, a deliberate enmity to 
revealed faith. The portrait is already taking shape in Epiphanius’ 
work, well before the end of the fourth century, and is vividly 
present in later accounts of the martyrdom of Peter of Alexandria, 
who ordained Arius deacon. By the early medieval period, we find 
him represented alongside Judas in ecclesiastical art, {The account 
of his death in fourth— and fifth-century writers is already clearly 
modelled on that of Judas in the Acts of the Apostles.) No other 
heretic has been through so thoroughgoing a process of 
‘demonization\ 
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This may be unsurprising — as I have said — given the range and 
depth of the issues involved in the crisis, political as well as theo¬ 
logical issues. What is rather more surprising is the way in which 
the modern study of Arius and ‘Arianism' has often continued to 
accept, consciously or not, the image of this heresy as the radically 
Other j projecting on to it whatever theological or ecclesiological 
tenets currently represent the opposition to a Christian mainstream 
in which the scholar and interpreter claims to stand. Of course, 
until relatively recently, not all that many Christians were prepared 
to deny or question that Nicaea and its (revised and expanded) 
creed were the indispensable criteria of orthodoxy; so, if one wished 
to justify a continuing adherence of some kind to Nicaea, even 
though one^s own theology might be very significantly different from 
that of Athanasius and his supporters, Arius^ views had to be 
represented as standing for some hopelessly defective form of belief. 
It is certainly not the case that scholars have engaged in deliberate 
sleight of hand here; but the combination of Nicaea*s traditional 
and liturgical importance with the long history of what 1 have 
called the ‘demonizing^ of Arius is extraordinarily powerfuL Anyone 
setting out to reconstruct the life and opinions of Arius has to reckon 
with this — and also to be aware of the temptation to correct the 
balance in a simplistic way by making Arius a theological hero. I 
am aware that, in some of what follows, I shall not have avoided 
distortions of one kind or another: my reading of the material 
various patterns in the life of the Alexandrian church of 
the early fourth century strongly reminiscent of developments in 
contemporary Christian experience — conflicts about authority 
between the representatives of an hierarchical institution and the 
charismadc leaders of 'gathered* congregations, house-churches of 
various kinds, conflicts over the right theological use of Scripture, 
and so on; suspiciously contemporary questions. But the point at 
which an authentic and illuminating analogy turns into a Procrus¬ 
tean bed on which evidence is tortured is never very easy to identify. 
The reader as well as the writer needs warning here. 


2 

The point may be illustrated by looking briefly at a variety of 
scholarly treatments of Arianism in the last century and a half The 
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modern critical study of the subject really begins with Newman 
justly celebrated essay of 1833, The Arians oj ike Fourth Century^ a 
work many times reprinted^ which exercised a formative influence 
on British scholarship in particular. Newman rightly claimed a 
degree of originality for his interpretation of the roots of Arianism: 
in an appendix on ^The Syrian School of Theology* added to the 
fourth (1874) edition (pp. 403-15), he noted the fact that, up to 
the 1830s, it had been customary to associate the Arian system 
primarily with Neoplatonism, whereas he had explained it in terms 
of the distinctive theological and exegctical positions of the Ant* 
iochene church. Earlier chroniclers had not, of course, ignored the 
ancient allegations that Arius was a follower of the doctrines of the 
Antiochene Paul of Samosata, and the likelihood that he had been 
a pupil of Lucian of Antioch, the exegete and martyr; but it is quite 
true that Platonic influences had been more emphasized. Cave’s 
Ecclesiasiici of 1683 alluded to the Neoplatonic principle of a hier¬ 
archy of hypostases as forming Arius’ mind on the trinitarian issue; 
following Cudworth, Cave held that later Platonisis deliberately 
accentuated the subordination of the second and third hypostases 
'out of spite to Christianityj (to which the old Scheme [of Plato, 
and perhaps Plotinus]) did too near approach’ (p, 44). Only at the 
end of a longish disquisition on this docs Cave add that Arius had 
been predisposed to such views by his apprenticeship to Lucian, 
who taught, like Paul of Samosata, that Christ was ‘a meer man’ 
(p. 45), 

This is not untypical of the approach to which Newman was 
reacting. In sharp contrast, the first twenty-seven pages of his essay 
deal with the Antiochene church, and, as has already been noted, 
he was later to add an appendix on 'Syrian’ theology, a good deal 
of which reproduces some of the discussion in the Essay on Develops 
menL The philosophical background to Arius’ views is barely 
touched upon in these opening pages, though the second chapter 
(pp. 28“42) postulates a close connection with the 'Sophists’ - 
identified with practitioners of syllogistic disputation in general and 
the 'Aristoteiic schoof in particular (p. 32); this discussion is cast 
in very' vague terms, being almost devoid of specific reference to 
authors or movements of the period, and blandly merges together 
a number of very diverse phenomena. But the first chapter is meant 
to set the tone of the whole work. Arianism is the child of Antiochene 
Christianity, which — as Paul of Samosata’s teaching demonstrates 
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- is in thrall to Judaizing tendencies, in practice as well as in 
doctrine. The church of Antioch retains many traces of Jewish 
ritual observance and is the peculiar nursery of what Newman calls 
‘Humanitarian’ views of Christ. 


I will not say [he writes (p. 20)] that the Arian doctrine is the 
direct result of a judaizing practice; but it deserves consideration 
whether a tendency to derogate from the honour due to Christ 
was not created by an observance of the Jewish rites, and much 
more, by that carnal self-indulgent religion, which seems at that 
time to have prevailed among the rejected nation. 

Jewish* ritualism is unable to sec outward observance as the type 
of deeper truth, and so encourages the fallen mind’s unwillingness 
to see more than what presents itself to the senses: thus it nurtures 
a low view of Christ, and a disputatious, rationalist temper, typical 
of the mind untutored by the heart. Naturally this is linked, as 
Newman seeks later on to show, with an impatience at the idea of 
mystery in theology and exegesis, a rejection of allegory, a refusal 
to read Scripture within tradition and an unintelligent adherence to 
the letter of the Bible combined with wooden syllogistic analyses 
of biblical language (pp. 236—44) — though the Arians can also, 
inconsistently, use allegory or metaphor when it suits them (pp. 
244“fl). In the appendix to the fourth edition, Newman made still 
more of the Antiochene devotion to the 'literal and critical interpret¬ 
ation of Scripture , the invariable connection between ‘heterodoxy 
and biblical criticism’, and the implicit denial of any real doctrine 
of inspiration by those rejecting allegory (1874, pp. 404-5). 

The Alexandrian church is held up, in contrast, as the very 
exemplar of traditional and revealed religion (ch, 1, s. Ill, passim). 
So far from Arianism being the product of an unhealthy Alexandrian 
flirtation with philosophical mystagogy, an aduheration of the 
gospel by Platonism (pp. 7, 26), it is the result of a systematic 
refusal of true philosophy, a refusal of the wisdom that pierces the 
material veil of things, in favour of shallow materialism. In true 
Alexandrian (or at least Origenian) style, Newman regards certain 
exegetical options as moral and spiritual in character and effect. 
Antioch s exegetical preference is no mere alternative within the 
spectrum of possible techniques: it is a spiritual deficiency. 

One must chantably say that Newman is not at his best here: a 
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brilliant argumentj linking all sorts of diverse phenomena^ is built 
up on a foundation of complacent bigotry and historical fantasy. 
However, setting aside for the moment the distasteful rhetoric of 
his exposition, it should be possible to see something of what his 
polemical agenda really is. The Ari€m of the Fourth Century is, in large 
part, a tract in defence of what the early Oxford Movement thought 
of as spiritual religion and spiritual authority. It works with a 
clear normative definidon of Christian faith and praedee, in which 
ascetical discipline goes hand-in-hand with the repudiation of Prot¬ 
estant biblicism (and Protestant rejection of post-scriptural develop¬ 
ment in teaching and devotion) and a commitment to the ‘principle 
of reserve’ a mystagogic approach to the faith in which deep 
mysteries could be concealed beneath simple forms and words and 
only gradually unveiled. Such a picture naturally supports a high 
view of priestly authority, and a low view of the rights of secular 
power in the Church. By 1874 Newman no doubt saw more need 
to underline the risks of the critical study of Scripture (the first chill 
draught from Germany was already making itself felt) than to 
labour the perils of old-fashioned Protestant literalism; hence the 
slight shift of emphasis in the Appendix. But the essential point is 
unchanged: allegory is necessary for spiritual religion. 

Newman’s version of the fourth-century crisis, then, rests upon a 
characterization of Arianism as radically ^otheri in several respects. 
It is the forerunner of stolid Evangelicalism,. Erastian worldliness 
(‘carnal, self-indulgent religion’), and — by 1874, anyway — the new 
style of university theology. What unifies these diverse distortions 
of Catholic truth is their common rejection of mystical and symbolic 
readings of the world in general and Scripture in particular; they 
are all doomed to remain at the level of surface reality. And it is 
this Judaizing’ tendency that provoked the early Church’s worst 
crisis; let the modern reader take heed. Yet there are ‘cheering and 
edifying’ lessons to be drawn, as well as warnings. 


Then as now there was the prospect, and partly the presence in 
the Church, of an heretical power enthralling it, exerting a varied 
influence and a usurped claim in the appointment of her function¬ 
aries, and interfering with the management of her internal 
affairs . . . [Sjhould the hand of Satan press us sore, our Athan¬ 
asius and Basil will be given us in their destined season, (p. 422) 
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This ringing exordium makes it abundandy clear that the ‘Arians 
of the fourth century’ are, in significant measure, those members of 
the nineteenth-century Church of England beyond the confines of 
primitive Tractarianism, those whose essential worldliness (even in 
the guise of devout biblicism) has left the Church a helpless prey to 
secular domination. At precisely those points at which his historical 
analysis seems eccentric, superficial and prejudiced, Newman shows 
his skills as a controversialist. Even more than in the fourth century 
itselfj Arianism^ is being created by abstraction from what it is not, 
and the importance of Newman^s work is in its classical exemplifi¬ 
cation of this technique at least as much as in its contribution to 
serious schoiarship (and probably more). 


3 

The same process is observable if we turn to Harnack’s discussion 
of the nature of Arianism in volume II of the great Lihrbmh der 
DogTTicngeschzchtc (4th edn, 1909; the English translation is from the 
3rd edn, but the text of this section is substantially unchanged 
between the two editions). Like Newman, Harnack sees ‘Aristote- 
lian Rationalism’ as the background of Arius^ system and as ty^pical 
of the school of Lucian (pp. 189—90; E,T. pp, 6—7); Lucian himself 
is described as heir to the tradition of Paul of Samosata, and 
synthesizing Paul’s teaching with that ofOrigen (p. 187; ET., p. 3). 
Harnack suggests a parallel between Antiochene theology of this 
sort and the earlier adoptionism of Theodotus; there too, according 
to Harnack, Aristotelianism combines with the critical study of 
Scripture to produce a theolog>' stressing the humanity of Jesus at 
the expense of his integral divinity (pp. 189-90; E.T., pp. 6-7). 
However, the mixed legacy of Paul and Origen transmitted by 
Lucian leads to severe tensions in the thought of Arius. On the one 
hand we have an adoptionist picture of a Christ who *is the Saviour, 
in so far as he has conveyed to us the divine doctrine and has given 
us an example of goodness perfectly realized in the exercise of 
freedom (p. 220; E.T., p. 39); on the other, we are faced with a 
basically costnoiogtcol problematic, to which soterioiogy is irrelevant, 
the question of how to bridge the gulf between the transcendent 
God and the created order. Here-the Son or Logos is brought in as 
a mediatorial figure of a straightforward Neoplatonic kind. The two 
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disparate elements are held together by the idea that the created 
mediator actually advances in status as a result of the incarnation 
(which thus becomes part of a trajectory of glorification, not a 
radical humiliation); but Arius' scheme is adulterated by a mytho¬ 
logical version of adoptionism (involving the Logos, not Jesus) that 
leaves us finally with practical polytheism, two objects of worship 
(p. 220; E.T., p. 40), 

In that Arius leaves no logical room for a pre-existent Son (for 

we must suppose the mediatorial Logos to be promoted to sonship 

in his post-incarnaie state), he distances himself from Origen as 

much as from Niccne orthodoxy (p. 221; ET., p* 40). The Logos 

who participates in the divine life, in howwer subordinate a role, 

and thus is able to unite creatures to God and bestow saving 

illumination upon them, is excluded on this showing: Arius and 

Athanasius together finally dismiss the Logos of Philo and the 

Apologists from the scene (p* 226; E.T., pp. 48-9). Both contribute 

to the elimination of hierarchical gnostic structures of thought from 

Christian theology, both make it impossible to base Christolog^^ 

upon cosmology. Yet Arianism and Nicene orthodoxy are by no 

means comparably acceptable versions of Christianity: Arius’ 

teaching is novel, seif-contradictory (p. 221; ET., p. 41) and, above 

allj religiously inadequate. The combination of cosmology with 

veneration for a heroic teacher is characteristic of Hellenism (p* 222; 

ET., p. 42); cosmology and morality fail to provide a vehicle for 

understanding that fellowship with God that is attained in and 

through Jesus, and, if Arianism had triumphed, it would have 

meant the end of authentic Christianity (pp. 222-3; E.T., pp. 42-3). 

Arianism lacks the vision of perfect unity through love, faith, feeling, 

that Harnack discerns in the theology of Paul of Samosata (p. 222; 

p. 43); it knows only an external obedience to God, in the 

Logos and the believer alike. Naturally this helps to provide a 

rationale for heroic asceticism, and it is this, combined with the 

polytheistic aspect of the system, that makes Arianism attractive to 

the Teutonic nations (p. 223; E.T., pp. 43—4). Athanasius is no 

closer to the Samosatene notion of union with God, but, at least, 

in his stress on the unity of nature between Father and Son and the 

ontological participation of believers in the divine life, he goes 

beyond the extrinsic model of union defended bv Arius and 

* 

preserves the idea of Christianity as ‘living fellowship with God’ 
(pp. 223-5; E.T., pp. 44-6). It is deeply paradoxical that true 
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Christianity should be saved by a theologian for whom the historical 
humanity of Jesus of Nazareth is of no interest at all: Athanasius 
salvages the gospel at a very high price - ultimately, as Harnack 
evidently believed, an unacceptably high price (pp. 223^, 226“7; 
E,T., pp. 45, 48-9). Yet Arianism has 'no understanding of the 
inner essence of religion’ (p. 227; p, 49), and the Church was 
right to reject and condemn it, 

Harnack’s lengthy 'evaluation’ of the Arian and Athanasian 
systems is no less brilliant and no less eccentric than Newman’s 
reading. Arius’ leaching here has become a paradigm of that 'radical 
Hellenization’ which, for Harnack, marks the whole post-biblical 
development of Christian doctrine. It makes certain necessary and 
correct negative moves (dissociating Christolog)^ from cosmology', 
emphasizing monotheism, 'demystifying’ the divinity of Jesus), but 
destroys the possible advantage to be gained therefrom by retaining 
an hierarchical mythology, stressing morality and obedience at the 
expense ot love and personal communion, and countenancing a 
practical polytheism; it thus leads to superstition and prideful 
asceticism. For Harnack, in fact, Arianism is the archetypal heresy 
in that it illustrates all the corruptions of Hellenized, Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity (mythology plus moralism, the compromising of mono¬ 
theistic faith, a sub-personal account of salvation, lacking in true 
interiority) without any of those features which have, historically, 
prevented Catholic Christianity from wholly losing sight of the 
gospel of Jesus of Nazareth - above all, the abiding commitment to 
the goal ol communion with the divine life, however imperfectly and 
naturalistically this communion was understood. The 'otherness’ of 
Arianism is the oiherness of formalistic, moralizing religion. Trot- 

or monkish Catholicism. The basic polarity 
between the spiritual gospel and the moralism that is always 
seductively close at hand is in fact spelt out by Harnack in the 
major essay on 'Presuppositions’ which forms the second chapter 
of his first volume; in the light of this, the classical character of the 
Nicene crisis in Harnack’s presentation becomes clearer still. Just as 
much as for Newman, the very nature of Christianity as a 'spiritual’ 
religion is seen to be at stake. 
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Harnack is far more cautious than Newman in judging the root of 
all evil to be located in the school of Antioch, yet he too still sees 
Arian origins in terms of a fusion between syllogistic logic and 
biblical literalism, with an admixture of mythical cosmology. Again, 
like Newman, he sees the issue as essentially to do with the person 
and work of Christ. It was H, M. Gwaikin, in his Studies of Arianism 
(1882 and 1900), who seems first to have challenged the main lines 
of this consensus. We should not look to Antioch for the sources of 
Arianism; we have no ground for believing that Jewish influence 
was stronger at Antioch than at Alexandria; we cannot suppose that 
later Antiochene Christology, with its fervent devotion to Nicaea, is 
in any way an ‘outgrowth* of Arianism (pp, 17-20), In a few 
brief paragraphs, Gwatkin effectivefy demolishes the greater part of 
Newman’s picture, and sets a question mark against much of 
Harnack. How'ever, like his predecessors, he continues to see 
Arianism as the result of irreverent philosophical speculation: it is 
‘almost as much a philosophy as a religion’ (p. 20), ‘measuring the 
heights of heaven with , . . puny logic, and sounding the deeps of 
Wisdom with the plummet of the schools’ (p. 28). So far from being 
Jewish, it is essentially pagan in its elevation of a demigod to a 
central position of honour in its worship (p. 26), and, as such, it 
has an instant and facile attractiveness to half-converted heathens 
(pp. 30—1), But the essence of Arianism is its doctrine of the relation 
between God and the world, rather than its Christology' in the strict 
sense, Arianism crystallizes the common Jewish, pagan and early 
Christian assumption that the spiritual dignity of the Godhead is 
to be defended by elaborating its absolute contrast to humanity 
(pp- 20-1); but the Christian doctrines of creationj especially the 
creation of human beings in the image of God, and redemption 
through divine involvement make it impossible in the long term to 
sustain such a strategy. Arius resolves the tensions in Christian 
thinking by a simple assimilation of God the Father to the remote 
and isolated absolute of Middle Platonism and of the Son to the ‘ 
creative demiurge. However, Arius^ concern to remove all trace of 
emanationism and materialism from the relation of Father to Son 
leads to the idea of an arbitrarily willed generation of the latter, 
and a stress on his creaturely freedom. 
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Here we get another view of the Peiagianism which is an essential 
element of the Arian system. Both schemes depend on the same 
false dualism of God and man, the same denial of the Christian 
idea of grace as a true communication of a higher principle of 
life . . . [T]he liberty of God is nothing but caprice, the freedom 
of man a godless independence, (p. 25) 

The incompatibility of pure philosophical monotheism, belief in an 
absolute divine simplicity, with the revelation of the eternal divine 
love in the world’s history goes unnoticed in Arianism, so that it 
fails to offer any hope of true communion with God (pp. 27, 31)* 
It IS this issue of the possibility of genuine relation between God 
and creatures that most preoccupies Gwatkin, and he returns to it 
at the very end of his work. Arianism failed because it lacked any 
notion of divine purpose wwking itself out in and through the 
material world, that notion which emerges with increasing clarity 
from evolutionary science: *the theologian’s problem is not so far 
removed from that of the historian or the zoologist, or any other 
man of science* (p. 273; and cf* pp. xi*xii of the Preface to the First 
Edition)* Any system of thought, scientific or philosophical, that 
rules out in principle the manifestation of purposive love — 
supremely in Jesus Christ — cannot but perish. If we turn from 
Gwatkin^s Studies to his Gifford Lectures of 1904 and 1905 
(published in 1906), we find these themes elaborated at great length. 
There is a revelation in nature of divine power and wisdom {ch. 
Ill); but mere power is a meaningless definition of the divine. We 
need to understand the nature of the will that activates such power 
(voL I, pp. 83-4), and that is revealed in ‘the spiritual nature of 
man’ as essentially moral (ch. IV). The absolute goodness of that 
moral will, however, can only be made known by specific historical 
revelation (ch. V), the nature of which is discussed in vol. II of the 
lectures, along with the history of its reception and interpretation. 
In the course of this survey, Arianism is briefly touched upon (ch* 
VI), to be characterized as a form of Deism, deficient in imaginative 
sensitivity to the nuances of metaphorical language, applying the 
bludgeon of common sense to the subtle metaphors of trinitarian 
language to produce a crude and contradictory system in which 
God is isolated and despotic ^ a kind of foreshadowing of Islam. In 
this respect, Nicene orthodoxy guarantees *the political freedom of 
a distant future (p^ 112)i ^God , . . will not deal with us as slaves 
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like a dtspot in heaven. And if we are free before God, we ought 
to be free before crtcri’' (p. 113). The series ends with a viaiemitry 
evocation of the gJobal synthesis of theoIogicaJ and scientific knowh 
edge towards which the inteUectual world is moving - a classic 
summary of the great heritage of Maurice, Westcoit and others in 
Anglican diinking (pp. 323-30). 

For Gwatkin, then, Artanism is ‘Other" in that it makes imposs¬ 
ible the distinctive vocation of ChrLatian thought, which is to provide 
the religious framework for a triumphant evDlutionary morality and 
philosophy; if the problem of Hamack^s Anus is that he has not 
digested Ritschl, Gwalkings Arius suffers from not having studied 
in late nineteenth-century Cambridge, Arianism as Gwaikin defines 
ii could never have produced that beautifully and seductively inte¬ 
grated Anglican vision that briefly made the Church appear as the 
natural ally of welfare and enlightenment in the must advanced 
society (as it bcUeved itself to be) in Europe. In that Gwatkin 
does not identify Arianism tacitly with any specific contemporary 
aberrations, he is better able than Newman and Hamack to Cut 
through the tangle of slanted or distorted judgments in historical 
matters in which the earlier scholars had become enmeshed; SUadUs 
of Aruinism. is still a more useful guide to certain features of the 
history and background of Arian origins than the works of Gwat- 
kjn"s great predecessors, But in its determination to *read^ the heresy 
as subversive of that particular Christian project to which Gwatkin 
was so passionately committed, its agenda is just as much of its 
lime and place as Newmaxt^s and Hamack^s, 


5 

One of G walkings contributions to the development of Arian studies 
was, ] have suggested^ to shift some of the emphasis away from the 
supposed Chris tolugical focus of the heresy and towards the 
doctrines O'f Gpd and creation. The analysis of Arius’ doctrine as a 
variety of adoptionism looks a good deal less plausible in the light 
of Gwalkings discussion. Nevertheless such an interpretation 
continued to be influential for many years, in Britain and on the 
continent of Europe, In fact, relatively little of real originality 
appeared in Arius scholarship in the first few decades of the present 
century. Seminally important work was of course done in the 
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sortiii^-K>ut of the chronology of the controversy, and in the iiclation 
of a hard core of reliable primary documeata by the great classical 
scholar Eduard SchwarU' even where more recent scholarship has 
disputed or overthrown his conclusions, the debt of all subsequent 
students to Schwaltzes work remains very considerable. And h is 
his rcsearchca that lie behind the work of Hana-Georg Opiu^ who, 
in the l93Ds, published a very influential chronology of the begin¬ 
nings of the crisis and a still mdispensabJe (though frequently Sawed 
and eccentric) edition of the primary texts, designed as part of a 
major edition of Athanasius* works; his sadly premature death in 
the Second World War left this project still in a fragmentary state, 
and Athanasius has yet to had a systematic editor or team of editors. 
But in the actual interpretation and analysis of the issues in the 
controversy, Jitde was achieved in the pre-war period. 

One Qotablc exception to this judgment, however, is a brief but 
significant essay by Walter Elliger, published in 1931, 'Berner- 
kungen zur Theologie des Arius* ('Observations on the Theology 
of Arius^}. W^ithout naming his targets, Elliger argues that the 
consensus of earlier scholarship has radically misunderstood Anns, 
largely as a result of reading him through the spectaeJes of his 
opponents. With Gwatkin, Elliger maintains that Arius^ own 
concerns were not priinaTily Christological: he is seeking to clarify 
the doctrine of God (p. 245). And lest he should then be accused 
of philosophical rationalism, EUJger continues, we should recognize 
that Anus* God is living and active, mtd that Anns speaks of him 
in tones of devotion and awe (pp. 245-7). What ArLus has to say 
about Chrisiology must not be abstracted Eirom his primary religious 
concern, the unity and mystery of God; and we should also give him 
credit for resisting any kind of'physicar or sub-personal doctrine of 
redemption (p. 248). In emphasizing the role of moral progress in 
the life of Christ, Arius stands dose to Paul of Samosata (pp, 
24B-9 )h His inconsistency - a fatal one, in the event - is to seek to 
reconcile this luminously simple picture with a theology of the pre¬ 
existent Logos (a theology learned from Lucian);; here he is least 
distiactive and interesting (pp. 241-50). But the heart of his 
theology is a moral and spiritual conception of God and of human 
salvation, and an account of union with Gtxi in terms of will and 
action. Our mistake is to try to iaierprei him in terror of a theology 
with which he is not ai home, the Logos-theology he shares with his 
opponents. Once we have stopped looking at him from Athanasius* 
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perspective, we shaiLI h^ve a fairer picture of his strength. But this 
invJoves a recognition that has wider import: we must acknowledge 
that the history of dogma is far more plurifbrm than conventionaJ 
scholarship suggests (p. 251). 

BlLiger in fact does what he accuses othera of doing: he recon¬ 
structs a good deal of Arias' theology from the testimony of his 
oppOQcnts and takes us back to the old adopiioniat picture that 
Gwatkin had challanged. He seems to be engaging with Harnack 
on this question^ attempting to show that Arius was, after alJ, a 
worthy succes^sor to Paul of Samosata, and an accqptabie hero 
for post'Ritschlian Protestantism, EUiger is^ in effect, denying that 
Nicene orthodoxy has any kind of hermeneutical privilege in the 
study of patristics, and denying it more blundy and openly than 
Harnack. Arius’ theology must be Judged in the degree to which it 
faithfully mediates authentic religious experience, and on such a 
criterion the judgment must be positive (p^ 246). We still have here 
a covertly contemporary reading of Ariusi but what is new is the 
refusaJ to ‘demonise" Arius, the search for a genuine religious motiv¬ 
ation in his teachirig, and the open admission of the legitimacy (and 
unavoidability) of radical pluralism in doctrine and spirituality. In 
such ways, Elliger offers a striking anticipation of much mote recent 
scholarship. 
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In Britain meanwhile various of Gwatkin's Judgments were being 
taken up and developed at a more popular leveL The association 
of Nicene orthodoxy with liberal democratic values had great appeal 
to those doctrinally orthodox Anglo-CathoHcs who espoused the 
‘Christian Socialist' position. The remarkable Conrad Noel, whose 
views were well to the left of Gwatkin’s cautious reformism, 
published in a pamphlet on Socialism and Church Tradition^ 

containing a startling paragraph on the Arian controversy. The 

issue: 

was held to be a Life or death principle in democratic politics . . . 
The principle at stake, politically, was Democracy versus Imperi¬ 
alism; for the Arians held that God was a solitary being remote 
from the interests of men, a sombre emperor in the Heavens, who 
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bad nat been able to bridge tht gulf between the heavens and 
the earth. Now, if this was so^ they argued that such a solitary 
being was best represented upon earth by a solitary tyrant.. . 
The Catholic phUosophers replied chat the highest form of unity 
which could be conceived by us was the collective unity of the 
many and the one . , . The Catholic democrat seized upon the 
philosophic idea and translated it into poliiics. (pp, 7—8) 

This spirited travesty was an influential element in the campaign of 
Anglo-Oatholic Socialists early in this century to summon patristic 
authority to their aid. From the historian'^s point of view, it is at 
best a wild ovcrsimplificadon, but it did raise a perfectly serious 
question about the correlation between dogma and polities in the 
fourth century^ anyone familiar with Eusebius of Caesarea’s writings 
to and for Constantine would be bound to recognize that there w€r€ 
those with anti-Nlcene sympathies who saw hierarchical relation 
between God and the Logos extending downwards through the 
cmperqrto the rest of creation. The ambiguous political implications 
of strict monotheism in the Late antique world were to be exploTed 
later in a seminal study by Erik Peterson, Dwr Mcnothtismvs &ls 
Pditischii Problem (1935)^ a work which continues to be discussed 
by patrobgists and dogmaticians in Germany, and which has exer¬ 
cised a considerable influence on the theology of Jurgen MoLtmann. 
But the alleged ‘democratic’ implications of Niecne orthodoxy have 
been sharply challenged by other scholars, SamuaJ Laeuchll in 1%8 
attacked Barth’s trinitarian theology for its loyalty to the Nicene 
confession, because that confession not only springs from but actu¬ 
ally articulates and legitimizes a totalitarian and monolithic social 
schema (I shall return to this essay later; see below, n. 26 to the 
Postscript), More recently, the anthropologist Edmund Leach, La a 
paper on ^Mclchiscdcch and the emperor’ (delivered in 1972, 
published In 1983), has argued that Arianism represents an egali- 
tarian and anti-authoriLaiian strand in early Christianity. The iden- 
tijicaiion of the saviour with the substance of God serves to remove 
him from the human realm, so that salvation needs to be mediated 
by an authorized social and eecicsiasltcal hierarchy. The separatitm 
of the saviour from God irnplies the pcsssibility of divine power being 
communicated directly to creatures in past and present alike, and 
this has revolutionary implications: Christ may be unique in degree, 
but he is sanctified and empowered by the same Holy Spirit as 
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inspire all the elect (pp. 75-7), The conclusion is that ‘viaible 
Merarchy among deities goes ^th egalitarian politics among men; 
isolated monotheism goes with hierarchical politics among men" (p. 
83). This iogenious variation on Peterson^a theme is supported by 
a complex argument from iconography^ though it is historically as 
inaccurate and impressiomstic as NoePs picture. But here again, a 
signiheant question is raisedr does the subordination of Son to 
Father belong naturally with radical sectarian styles of Chrisiianity, 
and is Nicene orthodoxy thus a betrayal of the millenarian detach^ 
ment of the first believers? 

This would need a long discussion tn its own right; some hints 
at my own response may be found in the Postscript to this bwk. 
For the present, it is enough to note how ^nanism can serve as a 
'radical other' to Catholic faith even in the analyses of those not 
committed to that faith. Although in the fourth century the actual 
practice and organization of Micene and non-Niccne churches was 
virtually indistinguishable, it is very tempting to suppose, with 
Leach, that anything that was lUti the hicrarducalj legahy-protccted 
church of the empire must have been ^aectarian"; but this neat 
conclusion is spoilt by the fact that Arianism itself was intermittendy 
the imperial faith. Granted all this, however, there is something to 
be said for the idea that the theology of Arius himself may have 
had iQme of the 'sectarian' resonances Leach suggests', more of this 
in I.C, below. 
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Gwatkin’s charge that Arianism rules out a proper account of God"s 
relation with creatures also has something of an ^afterlife’ in G. L. 
Prestige's famous series of Hampton Lectures, F&lhers ^nd Heretics 
(1940). The lecture on "Athanasius^ or, the Unity of God" repeats 
a number of familiar points - that Arianism is crypto-pagan, poLy^ 
theistc (pp. 68 , 91), rationalisuc (p. 8b), rendering true salvation 
impossible (p. 75)^ but Prestige, preaching in the first year of war (p. 
90), attempts to provide a more clearly contemporary perspective. 
Arianism, by driving a wedge between God and the world, enoouT' 
ages human beings *to look for salvation to sources other than the 
Lord of heaven and earth' (p. 91)- It thus fosters reliance on secular 
schemes of welfare - the ideologies that have provoked the war - 
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or on degenerate forms of reLigiooa faith - vulgar Catholicism, 
with its dependence on saints and relics, or the ^polytheism* of 
(presumably) the Jdnd of Calvinism ^iJiat plays off the divine justice 
against the divine mercy^ (ibid.). To be true to itself;, to have a 
critical and regulative Iddestonc Ibr its theology^ and to be'able to 
resist secular fashion, ChrbtiaaLty needed Athanasius and the 
Nicene faith, GwatJein^s critique here acquires a very slightly 
*Barihian" tinge (not that Prestige was an, admirer of Barth!); the 
sense of where (he Christian centre is inevitably modified and sharp¬ 
ened by the experience of crisis in public life, and the image of 
Arlan ism shifts accordingly - towards the spectre of the idolatries 
engulfing Europe in bloodshed. 
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The post-war period has been astonbhingly fertile in Arius scholar¬ 
ship. As the heat of confessional and ideological conBicts between 
and within Christian traditions diminished to some extent, a good 
deal more wort was done that was not marked by any such blatant 
polemical interests as have emerged in the texts we have been 
examining. W. R. Telfer's historical researcheSj though often over- 
speculative, have prompted useful discussion; more recently, the 
work of Timothy Barnes has provided an exemplary standard of 
scholarly care and acumen in disen tangling authoritatively much 
of the background to the Nicene controversyH Manlio Simonetti’s 
studies of the theological aetd, more specificaJly, exegetical ambience 
of the Controversy's origins have cleared up large areas where, 
hitherto, inadequate or biased accounts had predominated. In 
particular, his challenge to the facile 'Andoch msui Alexandria" 
scheme is of major significance. His paper of 1971 on Arian origins 
points out that we have no evidence at all either that there was a 
specific Antiochene school of exegesis before the late founh century 
or that Arius was a consistent literaJist' (later Arlans certainly were 
not). Antioch was not theologically homogeneous, as far as we can 
tell, during this period; an *Asian" theology of monarchian and 
adoptionist tendency, represented by Paul of Samosata, stands 
beside the Origenian pluralism of Lucian. Whatever Arius is, he is 
Ttot in the former tradition. His alleged adop danism is no more to 
be taken for granted than his literalism. This posidon is vigorously 
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defended by Simonetti in his major work of 1975 on the history of 
the Arian crisis in generaf and in substantial reviews, in 1980 and 
1933, of the works of other scholars* Few experts in the field have 
so consistently resisted premature schematization of the material. 

One other writer who has successfully done so Is G, G* Stead* 
His discussion of the Platonic elements in Arius’^ thought (1964) 
remains an,authoritative guide (though there are areas where it can 
be supplemented from other sources), and a 1978 paper on Arius’ 
Thalia is probably the most thorough and Judicious study in English 
of the subject. Although its conclusions about the metre of the work 
have been effectively challenged (see below, p. 285), it does much 
to establish the relative usefulness and trustworthiness of different 
blocks of quotations from or paraphrases of the work in Athanasius^ 
polemical writings. Stead's contribution to the understanding of the 
background of Nicaea's miVlanguage, in his magnum opus on Divine 
Substance (1977), should also be noted. 

One of the strengths of Stead^s 1978 paper is its refusal to follow 
the convention of ascribing a sort of religious or spiritual philistinism 
to Arius. The possibility that Arius was religiously serious, that he 
was genuineiy concerned with salvation as well as with philosophy 
or cosmology^ is, as we have seen, ignored by most earlier writers, 
except for Elliger, and is one of the most effective tools in the 
construction of'Arianism' as a merely parodic Christianity* Perhaps 
the last work to insist on the total spiritual sterility and unrecon* 
structed rationafism of Arius was Pollard's monograph of 1970; like 
this author's earlier articles it faithfully reproduces the Antiochene- 
Aristotelean-adoptionist portrait of the heresiarch. One such article 
provoked the well-known response of Maurice Wiles, ‘In Defence 
of Arius' (1962), which, in addition to suggesting an Alexandrian 
background for Arius as an exegctc, questions the assumption that 
Arius* position must be seen as ‘unspiritual*. The former proposal, 
since it still takes Arius' literalism for granted was fairly decisively 
set aside by Simonetti in 1971 — in the sense that he sees no difficulty 
in making out Arius to have been well within the Origenian main¬ 
stream of Alexandrian exegesis* The latter point, reminding us that 
we do not have evidence sufficient to justify the denial of an Arian 
sotcriology, remains perfeedy valid* 
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But wh^t sort of soterioLo^? Wiles confesses himseJf uucertaia, but 
various attempts at reconstruedou have been oflered. If Arius is 
seen as an adopdonist^ some of the difficulties may seem to be 
lessened - Christ becomes the exemplar of ^ace - assisted freedom 
in the creature - but complicadons renuLin. C. Mormich, in an 
interesdug and rather neglected paper of 195Q, proposed a more 
nuanced version, drawing atteatlon to the tradition that Anns had 
been involved in the early days of the Mciitian schism in Alexandria, 
and thus had some history of involvement with a rigorist, sectarian 
group. There is evidence, says Monnich (pp. 394^), that Arianism 
had real appeal for tnonlta and in areas {like Asia Minor) with a 
strong rigorist-asceiicaJ tradition. Arius* thought builds on a 
common convention in early Ghrisrian thought of opposing form 
and matter, act and potency, God and the worlds hence the idea of 
the Logos as active, motive power in the passive flesh of Jesus, 
with no admixture of compromised, feeble human freedom (pp. 
399-404)H The dffierence between this and ApoUinartanism is that 
free will u still involved, but the free will of an unfallen creature, 
the Logos, attaining immutability {aiaToxia and apethtia^ like the 
Stoic sage) by consistent choice (pp. 406—7). Christ is the ‘prototype 
of the divinized creature' {p. 407); but he is so as one in whom 
Auman liberty is Don-existent, and the flesh is made the instrument 
of a superhuman will. Thus he is not an 'exemplar^ in a straightfor¬ 
ward sense: the ascetic, following Christ, has to Lose the power of 
human choice in total submission to God (pp. 403—10). Christ is 
not the model of good moral behaviour, but the sign of what can 
happen (divinization) when there is a radical extiipadon of sinful 
human will. The conflict thus becomes one about the means of 
salvation: Arius stands for the path of individual askesis, the Niccnea 
for 'the way of the chuTcb\ Heroism and grace stand opposed to 
each other, the 'pneumatic' and the 'catholic' models oTdbdpJeship. 
Athanasius and his followers naturally believe in asceticism, but an 
asertidsm possible only through the grace of Christ — as the Vita 
Antonii makes plain from the Athanasian side (pp. 410-11). 

Anus 13 here, rather as in Hamack's picture, the enemy of a true 
Reformed doctrine of grace, and Athanasius the champion of 
jides. This certainly brings soteriology into the heart of the debate, 
though it does so by some straining of the evidence both on Arius’ 
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Melitian antecedents (and, indeed, the nature of the Meiitian 
schism) and on the centrality of ascetic struggle and progress in 
Arius view of Christ. However, it is a powerful argument, and 
succeeds in taking proper account of the tradition that Arius denied 
the existence of a human sou) in the saviour. Its influence is evident 
- and fully acknowledged - in the most recent attempt to construct 
an Arian soteriology, the monograph by Robert Gregg and Dennis 
Groh on Early Arianism (1981). Here the alleged adoptionism of 
Arius is emphasized very heavily: the Arian Christ is conceived in 
Stoic terms as one who undergoes moral advancement {prokop^ by 
a betterment in his will (pp. 15—24); his obedience is the prototype 
for our own, the disposition that leads to adoption as children of 
God (pp, 28^30), It is in this context that we must understand 
Arian assertions about the Logos’ mutability: it is his solidarity 
with us in the process of choosing and growing in virtue. 

Elected and adopted as Son, this creature who advanced by 
moral excellence to God exemplified that walking holiness and 
righteousness^ which brings blessing on all children of God who 
would do likewise. In this sense, and with this idea of salvation 
intended, the Arians preached their Christ and in that very 

preaching summoned believers to hope for and to strive for 
equality with him. (p, 65) 

Monnich's point about the appeal of this to ascetics is taken up in 
a chapter arguing in detail that (as Monnich implies) the Vita 
Antonii ascribed to Athanasius deliberately sets out to ‘capture’ 
Antony for the Nicene camp, ‘bringing his heroics under the control 
of this [Nicene] scheme of grace’ (p, 150). A possible threat to 
episcopal authority from what Monnich calls the ‘pneumatic’ wing 
of the Church is thus neutralized. As the final chapter of Gregg and 
Groh’s book explains, the issues at stake are practical and political: 
to opt for the model of an heroic redeemer divinized by virtuous 
will IS to opt for a Church in which the transmission of wisdom by 
a qualified teacher is central (pp, 163-4); to opt for the saviour’s 
immutable divinity is to accept the fixed categories of episcopal 
orthodoxy. The vagaries of individual wisdom and sanctity are not 
enough to sustain the Church in the traumatic days of persecution, 
when there is change and decay all around, betrayal and back¬ 
sliding, The immutable Christ transforming our nature, not our will 
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aJonCj through the objective sacramental life of the apostoJJc Church 
- this is what the believer need" in-troubled time^ (pp. 181-2). 

Much emphasis is placed on the role of exegesis in all this, 
especially exegesis of Hebrews^ though not too much U made of 
^literalism*; the authors arc wary^ too^ of postulating too straightfor¬ 
ward a link with Paul of Samosata (pp. 165-8). But the book 
still operates» as various reviewers pointed out, with the categories 
imposed on Arius by his opponents. Simonctti*B review of the work 
in I9B3 pointed out its neglect of the cosmological side of Arius^ 
thought and of Arius' repeated and vehement insistence on the 
radical dijfttetict between the Son and other creatures; ‘early" 
Ariaoism (as opposed to what has come to be called ‘neo^Arianism’ 
in the middle of the fourth century) is not distinctive because of its 
voluntarism or adoptionism. Others, such as S. G. Halh noted 
somewhat slanted interpretations of Arius' Greek. Eric Oabom, in 
a witty essay in 1984 ('Arian Obedience: Sconcing for Theologians") 
granted jonw force to the idea that the controversy was partly about 
grace and ethics, but concluded that, if Arianism was indeed a 
moralistjc pietism of this sort, it is mimical to the gospel. ‘This 
account . . . might explain its appeal to the imperial establishment 
and to perennial pietism, and is therefore worth noticing as we pass 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Boy Sasut movement' (p. 36). 
Gregg and Groh’s view has already been influential in the writings 
of other patristic scholars in the USA particularly^ but a full 
response to the quite damaging ciiddsni of Simonetd and others 
has yet to appear. 

In this version of the con trove rsy, we see a further transmutation 
of the Arianism-as-Other theme^ this time into the categories of 
insdtutions and authority. Monnich’s hints about pneumatic and 
catholic ideals are developed into a contrast between a ‘trans¬ 
actional universe' in which categories of will, choice and reLadon 
determine the style of Church life and a world of defined substances, 
divine and other, whose relations arc specified in authorued forms 
once and for ail. As in Leaches study, it remains possible to see 
Nicenes and non-Nicenes in terms of polar opposition, even where 
Nicaea and its supporters are equally under suspicion; though 
Gregg and Groh are careful (p, 29) not to offer a one-sidedly 
‘modem' Arius, or a demonized Athanasius. 

And in fact their focus upon differences in attitudes to authority 
may have some mileage, as I ahall argue in whai follows. R. Lorenzos 
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major monograph of 1978, Arius judaizans? sketched om (pp. 119-22) 
a picture of Arius as teaching a new version of (orthodox) Alexan¬ 
drian the wisdom of inspired saints^ This suggestion has some 
connection with the book’s other main contention, that Arius is 
presenting a rcsidually but significantly Jewiah-Christian theology 
of the angelic, high-priestly mediator, given that Alexandrian gnSHs 
has such close affinities with Hellenistic Jewish wisdom, though 
Lorenz perhaps overstates the likelihood of real links here. Origen’s 
doctrine of the mediatorial, mutable but perfect, soul of Christ is, 
for Lorenz, the means whereby the tradition is passed on to Aritis; 
but it is doubtful whether Origen’s doctrine owes that much to 
Jewish influence. Simonetti, in 1930,' criticized many aspects of 
Lorenz’s case, notably a certain lack dl historical perspective (such 
as allows Lorenz to see Arius as synthesizing really radically 
opposed theological styles, Ludan’s *Origcnism’, so-called, with 
Paul of Samosata’s adoptionism), and provoked a lengthy and 
heated rebuttal from Lorenz in 1982. However, the points made 
about about Arius’ dosettess to - for example - Clement of 

Alexandria, should stand. They are further reinforced by an 
important and, in many respects, highly controversial paper by 
the Athanasian scholar Charles Kannengiesser, dcEvered in 1982, 
aiguing that Arius is propounding a more autonomously "sdentific’ 
hermeneutics than has opponents, a style more at home in a 
community of consdous intellectuals - that is, though Kannen¬ 
giesser docs not use the terra, a gnosis. 

This is less vulnerable to the charge of simplistic polarization 
because it allows for the fact that an Arius of such a kind would 
have stood in a long theological tradition in his own church. We 
are sdll in the business of identifying something of the spiritual 
impetus of Arius’ teaching, in terms of what he wished to conserve 
against episcopal innovation; a great deal of recent work seeking to 
understand Arian spirituality has, not surprisingly, helped to 
demolish the notion of Arius and his supporters as deliberate 
radicals, attacking a time-honoured tradition. In this coimecdon, it 
is worth mentioning two more recent essays which go some way 
towards suggesting that the Nicene solution in certain respects 
blocked out some legitimate concerns of Christian devotion. Wiles 
and Gregg, writing in 1985 on Arius’ supporter Asterius, or rather, 
on the homilies ascribed to him, conclude that Asterius (together, 
by implication, with others) wished to guarantee the idea of a divine 
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saviour wbo truly shared tke condmona of a audiertng humanity — 
a genuinely uwanufe r^eemer. R, P. C. Hanson, in the same volume 
(a colkcdon of papers on Ariaiusm Itdiii the 1983 Oxford Patristic 
Corderence), agrees, adducing substanuaJ evidence irom bter AHan 
literature: ^Arlan thought achieved an important insight into the 
witness of the New Testament denied to the pro-Nicenes of the 4th 
century, who unanimously shied away from and endeavoured to 
explain away the scandal uf the Gross' (p. 203). The paradox is, 
though, that this insight is held at the high price of postulating 'two 
unequal gods’^ only Nicaca can actually do justice to a doctrine 
that the Nicenc Fathers would have rejected - the sdf-sacrifidng 
vulnerahility of God. A similar point is eloquently made in a brief 
but searching discussion by A. C. McGill in his hook^ Sujj^^: A 
Tist if/Tfifoiogisai Method (1982), The God of Arius remains^ at the 
end of the day, defined by his own sdf-sufficiency: the God of 
Athanasius allows for the presence of dependency, even '‘need' in 
the divine life, and so challenges any uodon that God is esuniiaity 
unilateral dominatioa (pp. 70-82)- Polarities again; but McGiU^s 
account is not meant particularly as an historical one. It puts the 
unavoidable question of what the respective schemes in the long 
term make possible for theology; and the answer to diat question, 
from a theologically acute historian of doctrine like Hanson, may 
indeed lead to the odd conclusion that the Niceoc faLhers achieved 
not only more than they knew but a good deal more than they 
wanted. 


10 

Wc have come a fair way from the harsh polemic of Newman, 
though the shadow of Arianism^as-Othcr still haunts modem 
discussion. I do not think this need paralyse efforts at interpretation^ 
however. ^Arianism' ujau that which 'Gatholiciam' rejected ot left 
behind, and there is some usefulness in seeking to understand it in 
these antithetical terms: nearly all the readings i have mentioned 
contribute some real insight to the continuing discussion. But a 
fundamental question of method remains, which may perhaps he 
tlLuminated hy a discussion in another academic field- Johannes 
Pabian^S book, Ttmr and tht Other: How Anihropaiogy Makei its Object 
(19BS), maintains that western academic anthropology wnrli^ with 
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the implicit nodon of a 'normadve’ dme in which the scholar stands^ 
as opposed 10 the distant or ‘other' time in which the objects of 
study exist — they are, for example, ‘primitive'^ that are located 
in our terms at a distant point in our titnc-track. The problem of 
relation now with persons and groups who arc in (act *c&^eval' with 
us is thus avoided: a setf-oontained object is created (or Contemn 
platiou (s«e especially the remarks on the image of Bali, pp, 1^-5)^ 
and there be no confrontatton that radically challenges the 
observer. If Fabian is right, the creation and imposidon of ^norma¬ 
tive* time 1$ a device for avoiding the relativizadon of one^s own 
posidon {and thus the possibility of change): because - surely - our 
past is deciaivciy and undeniably not where we now stand, what can 
be relegated to the past is not to be listened to seiiously. Against 
thb, Fabian asserts: *Tradidon and modernity are not ^^opposed” 
(except scmiodcahy) . . . What are opposed . . . are not the same 
sociedes at diiierent stages of development, but different societies 
lacing each other at the same Time' (p, 155). 

This should give the historian of doctrine pause. '"Arianum'* wv 
that which “Catholicism” rejected or left isehind', 1 wrote in the 
last paragraph. True: but that can be taken to mean that there b 
a single normative time in which Chrisdan thought develops, the 
*dme* of Catholic doctrine, for which various deviations and errors 
arc decisively past. Fabian^s point b that 'normative time' confuses 
spatial d.istinctness with temporal: tribe X is distant from us now, 
and ^o is also distant from us in developmental terms. What I am 
suggesting is that the converse also holds: such-and-such a heresy 
is an undeveJD]>ed, arrested^ inadequate form of belief, dbtant in 
dfifKhpttwnial terms from present orthodoxy;, so it b 'over against' us 
mWj an 'other' in respect of present doctrinal priori ties, 

The distortions this produces arc less practically damaging than 
the effects of a pre-critical anthropology (the happy, if usually 
unconscious, ally of Eurocentric politics and economics), but they 
are serious enough. They encourage a simplistic and conflict-free 
account both of the hbtory of Catholic orthodoxy and of its present 
character and requirements; they foster that sterile dialogue of the 
deaf that prevails in so much present discussion between doctrinal 
‘conservatives' and 'liberals’. We cannot, of course, help telling the 
story of doctrinal controversy, in full awareness of the way in which 
the very forms of a history seen as doctrinal history pressing towards 
the idea of a normative time culminating in my or our present, has 
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lessons for us. We aced to give full weight to the 
that ‘Arians* and "Catholics^ were conducting a debate within a 
Largely common language^ adenowLedging the same kind of rule$ 
and authorities. We need to acc how ‘Arian^ and ‘Catholic’ were 
coeval as Gbristians engaged in the dehruLion of the very idea of 
normative faith, and to see how diffuse this struggle was and (often) 
how unclear its boundaries (hence my inverted commas for ‘Arians’ 
and ‘Adanistn'). We need to grasp how deeply AHus^ agenda - and 
the rather different concerns of most of his followers — entered into 
what was to become orthodox in the process of the controversy. 
And if this cau to some extent be achieved, we shall be clearer 
about what in our supposedly straightforward doctrinal ‘present’ is 
owedj negatively and positively, to Arius. 

The effort to understand Arius and his followers, so far as possible 
in thdr own terms, is beset with difBculties, since nearly ail our 
primary material is already hxed in the polarities 1 have described. 
Nevertheless the attempt is still worthwhile: to follow through the 
inner logic and problematic of Arius^ thought and that of the later 
enemies of Nicaea is to discover what it is that ‘orthodoxy’ has to 
take on and make its own — to discover the ‘Arian’ problematic as 
formative of what we now utter as orthodox. The same could be 
said of other early Christian deviations: modem scholarship has 
become increasingly aware of how the very vocabulary of orthodox 
theology is shaped by borrowing and reworking the terms and 
images of dissident groups, Vaicntinian, McssalLan, Pelagian, Orig- 
enlsi. To understand such processes is to experience orthodoxy a$ 
something still future {to become ‘coevaP with the debate, at some 
level); which means that a briskly undiaJecdca.1 rhetoric today of 
‘conserving^ and ‘defending’ a clear deposit of faith may come less 
easily to uSh The long-term credibility and sustainability of the 
Nicene iaith may have something to do with the degree to which it 
succeeds - usually more or less unwittingly - in subsumiug and 
even deepening the Christian concerns of the teachers it set out to 
condemn. A picture of doctrinal history along these lines is perhaps 
more constructive than a reiteration of imagined absolute oppo¬ 
sitions - the implication being that, in any doctrinal conflict, theo- 
Logians arc not likely to know with total clarity what the doctrinal 
(and concrete ecclesial) forms will be that will succeed in most 
comprehensively holding the range of proper and defensible ChrU- 
tian interests involved in the conflict. There b no absolute loots 
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standi above the smuggle; there is, ideally, a continuing conversation 
that must be exploratory and innovative even when it is also 
polemical. Orthodoxy continues to be made* Xoyalty’ to how the 
Church has defined its norms must contain a dear awareness of the 
slow and often ambivalent natuie of the processes of definition if 
we are to avoid supposing that the history of doctrine is not really 
kistojy at all and that contemporary "right bdtef^ has no connection 
with or conditioning by a specific past and present. That this need 
not involve a wholly relativist view of doctrinal truth will, I hope, 
be dear in what follows^ and is made more explicit in the Postscript, 
But what the articulation of doctrinal truth concretely is can be 
traced only through the detailed reworking and re^imagining of its 
formative confiicts. That, surely, is the strictly tkeohgk&l point of 
studyii^ the history of doctrine. 
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Arius and the Nicene Crisis 


A 


Arius before Arianism 


1 ORIGINS 

Epiphanius tells us' that Arius was bom in Libya: and a number 
of other small pieces of evidence tend to bear this out. Arius’ two 
most consistent episcopal supporters in later years were Secundus 
and Theonas,^ bishops respectively orPtolemais {or ‘the Pentapolis'^ 
in some texts and Marmaricar Ptolemais was the chief city of 
western or ^upper’ Libya, the older Cyrenaica, whose five major 
coastal settlements gave the district its familiar name of the Penta- 
potis; Marmarica or Hower Libya’ (sometimes Ltbya sicca) was the 
desert area between Cyrcnaica and the Jines Alcxandriae^ the border 
of the urban area of Alexandria at the western end of the Mareotis.* 
Diocletian’s reorganization of the empire established the distinction 
between the ^two Libyas’ as a matter of nomenclature but there is 
no secure evidence as to whether this was also an 'administrative 
division. Whatever the truth of this, it sounds as though Secundus 
and Theonas may have been efiectivcly metropolitans of the Libyan 
districts;^ and when Philostorgius, the Arian historian, lists other 
bishops sympathetic to Arius,® the first four arc from some of the 
other cities in the Pentapolis. In fact, we know of no Libyan bishops 
opposing Arius; given a certain amount of Libyan resistance to the 
claims of the Alexandrian see over its western neighbours,^ it would 
not be surprising if a Libyan cleric in trouble with the bishop of 
Alexandria commanded more or less unanimous support from his 
homeland. 

The same picture is suggested in a letter from the Emperor 
Constantine to Arius, written around 333.^ Arius had been given 
permission to return from exile to his ‘native territory’ (unspecified) 
in 327 or 328,^ and Constantine writes as though Arius is currendy 
in Libya. Evtdendy Arius is enjoying widespread popular support. 
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since Constantine shows signs of panic at the idea of a schism. A 
littie earlier (331 or 332), we find Athanasius visiting LibyaJ^ and 
the emperor’s letter clearly suggests that it was becoming a very 
troubled area from the point of view of the Alexandrian see. Once 
again, the whole pattern makes excellent sense in terms of partisan¬ 
ship for a local celebrity against intrusive foreign prelates^ 

If Epiphanius is to be relied on as regards Arius’ place of birth, 
is he also to be trusted when he describes Arius as an ^old man^, 
geron, at the time of the outbreak of the controversy?*' Here we have 
no collateral evidence, though Constantine’s letter of 333 contains 
a passage*^ describing, in most insulting faston, Arius’ wasted and 
lifeless appearance — a passage which certainly fits a man well- 
advanced in years. The widespread consensus that puts Arius’ birth 
in the 250s*^ has no definite foundation in the texts of the fourth 
and fifth centuries, but it seems safe to assume that he was not a 
young man when the crisis broke. If he was ordained presbyter 
by Bishop Achillas, as several sources claim,and if the Nicene 
regulations about the minimum canonical age for such ordinations 
reflect earlier practice, he was at least thirty in 313. All in all, a 
date for Arius’ birth some time before 280 is most likely; assuming 
that Epiphanius has an authentic tradition behind what he writes, 
we can probably push this date rather further back, but without 
any hope of certainty. 

The only clue we have as to Arius’ education is the single word 
stdloukumistat which occurs in his letter to Eusebius, bishop of Nico- 
media, appealing for help in the first years of the controversy. 
Historians have generally taken "‘fcHow-Lucianist’ pretty literally, 
and assumed a period of study with the martyr Lucian of Antioch. 
Ever since Newman,'^ this has produced some very questionable 
reconstructions of Arias’ intellectual background;'® but in fact - yet 
again - we can be certain of very little. Lucian’s own theology has 
to be reconstructed from hints and allusions (and there is also a 
credal statement used by the synod of Antioch in 341 which was 
alleged to have originated with Lucian);'^ he cannot be taken as 
representative of an Antiochene ‘school’ of theology or exegesis (he 
taught in Nicomedia for some of his career at least);'® and it is in 
any case not clear that we should assume from the one word in 
Anus' tetter that he had actually been Ludan’s student. Wallace^ 
Hadriil notes*® that Arius is not named by Philostorgius in his 
lists^ of Lucian’s pupils, and supposes that the Luciantsts formed a 
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coherent political and theological grouping quite independently of 
Arius. Certainly^ if Philostorgius is to be believed^ there were real 
theological divergences between this group and Arius,^* and the 
later *nco-Arians*^ of the mid-century traced thetr theological 
ancestry back to the Ludanists rather than Arius, This is not 
entirely conclusive: Philostorgius is not by any means a reliable 
source, and wc need not, in any case, assume that he ever means 
to give a full list of Ludan*s pupils. But the anti-Ntcene theolc^cal 
tradition evidently preserved the memory of a certain distance 
between Arius and some of his allies; it cannot be taken for granted 
that Arius was d^^dtsciple of Lucian in the sense that others such as 
Eusebius of Nicomedia claimed to be, even if he had attended 
lectures by the martyr. Tellow-Lucianist' may be no more than a 
captatio benevolenliae - laying claim to common gwimd with potential 
supporters; or it may rest on the fact that Arius had studied, in 
Antioch or Nicomedia, with Lucian. It is very doubtful whether it 
tells us much about what lies behind Arius* utterances in terms of 
theological formation* 

Likewise, although he is described as a skilled dialectician,^ we 
cannot with confidence reconstruct a philosophical education* If he 
was (as has been argued)^^ indebted to certain currents in revived 
Aristotelianism and lambHchus' version of Neoplatonism, he could 
have encountered such teaching in Syria around 300, when lambli- 
chus himself was teaching at Antioch and Apamea.^^ lambiichus* 
teacher Anatolius was probably the Alexandrian Christian Aristot¬ 
elian described with some veneration by Eusebius;^^ he ended his 
Hfc (we do not know exactly when, but probably in the 270s) as 
bishop of Laodicaea, and seems to have been caught up at some 
point in the struggle against Paul of Samosaia* A tempting candi¬ 
date for the role of Arius* mentor he is still regrettably a shadowy 
figure: no evidence connects him directly with the heiesiajch, and 
we should have to push the date of Arius* birth a good way back 
into the 250s to make any personal contact possible. Links with 
Anatolius and hts celebrated pagan pupil, a period of studying 
philosophy in Syr a - these are intriguing possibilities, but no more* 

Whatever the nature and extent of his putative earlier travels, 
the Arius who at last emerges into clear historical light at the end 
of the second decade of the fourth century is firmly anchored in 
Alexandria, presbyter of an important church and a popular 
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preacher with a reputation for aaceticiam. Epiphanius' pen- 
portrait^^ is worth reproducing: 

He was very tall in stature,^ with downcast countenance^ — 
counterfeited Like a guileful serpent, and well able to deceive any 
unsuspecting heart through its cleverly designed appearance. For 
he was always garbed in a short cloak {hmiphomn) and sleeveless 
tunic (koiobion); he spoke gently, and people found him persuasive 
and flattering. 

The sleeveless tunic is reminiscent of the exomis worn both by philos¬ 
ophers and by ascetics; Philo^ mentions that the contemplative 
Therapeutae of his day were dressed thus. Anus* costume would 
have identified him easily as a teacher of the way of salvation * a 
guru, we might almost say. It is not surprising that Epiphanius also 
notes^^ that he had the care of seventy women living a life of ascetic 
seclusion, presumably attached to his church. What we do not know 
is precisely how Jong Arius had occupied this influential post; as 
already noted, he is said to have been ordained by Achillas, and, 
according to Theodorct,^® Achillas* successor Alexander gave him 
authority to 'expound the Scriptures in church*. So we can perhaps 
trace Arius* public career back as far as 313, and assume that, for 
most of this decade, he ministered at the church which Epiphanius 
calls 'Baucalis*^ — a respected cleric of some seniority, with a high 
reputation as a spiritual director. Before 313, nothing is dear; 
however, one story surfaces in the middle of the fifth century which 
has been widely believed, and, before going any further, it is 
necessary to took briefly at this. It is the allegation made by 
SozomenS* that Arius was involved in the most serious internal 
disruption of Egyptian church life prior to the controversy over his 
own teaching: the schism initiated in 306 by Mclitius, bishop of 
Lycopolis. 


2 THE TROUBLES OF THE ALEXANDRIAN GHURGH i: 

THE MELHIAN SCHISM 

In February 303, Diocletian initiated what was to prove the most 
serious and sustained persecution the Christian Church had so far 
endured. In the eastern part of the empire and in Africa, martyrdom 
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became ctnnmoii; though in the West^ Diocleti^n’^s colleague 
Maximian and Maximian^s junior coadjutor Con^tautius, father of 
Constantine, did virtually nothing to further the persecution in their 
territories,^^ When, in 30b, Diocletian abdicated in favour of his 
fanaticaJJy anti-Christian second-in-command, the Caesar Galerius, 
the situation in the East deteriorated further from the Churches 
point of view, Galcrius’ protege Maximin was given the rank of 
Caesar and put in charge of Egypt and Syria (the civil diocese of 
'the East\ Oriens}; under his supervision, the persecution continued 
with hardly any inicrruption*® until 313, when Licinius seized power 
in the eastern empire. These eight years were a costly time for the 
Church in Egypt, in more senses than one. 

Several bishops suffered in the persecution (though some such as, 
Apollonius of Lycopotis in the Thebaid publicly apostatized);^^ and 
the prolonged imprisonment of a bishop would create obvious prob¬ 
lems for his diocese. It seems that the bishops lost litUe time in 
devising a system whereby certain of their responsibilites were 
delegated lo ‘visitors^ in case of an emergency'^ these visitors would 
have seen to it that poor relief continued to be administered, and 
it is possible, though very far from certain, that (if they were presby¬ 
ters) they also had some responsibility^ for the maintenance of 
preaching or catechesis,^^ Probably at some point laic in 305 or 
early in 306, four Egyptian bishops, Hesychius, Fachomius, Theod- 
orus and Phileas, wrote from prison to their confrere, the newly- 
appointed bishop of Lycopolis (Apollonius^ successor)to 
Complain that he had entered their dioceses and performed ordi¬ 
nations, contrary to established law' and custom, if he should argue 
in his defence that there is a grave pastoral need to be met, this is 
[ar from the truthi there is no shortage of authorized visitors (tfircif- 
mtuitUt et poientt-i iAsilsre) — and, Ln any case, it is for the people of 
the diocese themselves to make representations to their bishops if 
they think they are being neglected. The sole circumstance in which 
such behaviour might be permitted would be if the bishop of Lyco¬ 
polis had received a direct com mission from the bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria;^' and this would only be possible in the event of a diocesan’s 
death and a subsequent interregnum. Melitius of Lycopolis has not 
consulted with the imprisoned bishops, nor, it appears, has he 
referred the alleged problems of the orphaned dioceses to Peter of 
Alexandria: he has ordained unsuitable and factious persons (for 
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how could a peripatetic bishop judge the suitability of candidates in 
an unfamiliar diocese?), and caused grave divisions in the churches. 

Peter, we gather, was absent from Alexandria, in flight or in 
hiding; later legend^^ travelling beyond the imperial frontier 

in Mesopotamia, and spending long periods in Syria, Palestine and 
the islands' (Cyprus?), but the implications of the bishops' letter 
are that he can be reached without too much difficulty. At this 
particular point, anyway, he is most unlikely to have been outside 
Egypt. This is reinforced by the fragment of narrative that follows 
the bishops' letter in the codex (from the Chapter Library at 
Verona) which preserves the text: 

After he had received and read this letter, he [Melidus] did not 
reply nor did he visit them in prison, nor did he go to blessed 
Peter: but when all these bishops, presbyters and deacons had 
been martyred in the prison in Alexandria,he immediately 
entered Alexandria. There was a man called Isidore in the city, 
a regular troublemaker, eager to be a teacher [or: eager to run 
his own faction];^ and also a certain Arius, who had an outward 
appearance of piety, and he too was eager to be a teacher. When 
they had discovered what Melidus wanted and what it was that 
he required, they lost no dme in joining up with him (being 
envious of the authority of blessed Peter); and - with the result 
that Meiiuus' aims became publicly known - they pointed out to 
him where the presbyters to whom blessed Peter had delegated 

the districts of Alexandria were in hiding. 
Melidus notified them [sc. the presbyters] of a charge against 
them,^^ excommunicated them,« and himself ordained two 
persons, one to work in prison, the other to work in the mines. 

It seems as though the complaint is that the episcopal deputies are 
not doing their job: Isidore and Arius are able to tell Melidus that 
the visitors'.themselves have gone into hiding, giving Melidus an 
occasio for suspending them. The ordinations cannot have followed 
immediately: Egyptian Christians were first transported to the Pal¬ 
estinian mines in 307 or 308, so at least one of Melidus' new 
presbyters is unlikely to have received his orders in 306. This 
presupposes that Melidus stayed in Alexandria for several years - 
as we should deduce from the letter of Peter to his flock which 
immediately follows this narrative fragment in our collection. Peter 
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writes as if Melitius is still in the city, having ordained a number 
of ‘prison chaplains’ and broken communion with Peter’s own 
delegates.^ If this reading is right, Mdidus saw a pastoral need 
not only in the dioceses of the Nile Delta in general, but among the 
prisoners in particular, and was concerned that there should be 
those among the presbyters whose main job it was to minister to 
them — which would fit with the remark in the passage quoted 
about his activities following on a general slaughter of the clergy 
who happened to be already in custody,^® It may be also that he 
regarded some of the cleigy left in the prisons as, for some reason; 
disqualified from administering the sacraments* 

This raises the question of whether there is any truth in 
Epiphanius’ version of the schism (probably derived fiom Meltrian 
■ sources),^ in which the real issue between Peter and Mehdus (who 
is described as a kind of archbishop, second in rank to Peter) is 
the treatment of those who lapsed under persecution* MeUtius is 
represented as objecting to Peter’s canons on this matter, during a 
period when both bishops were in prison together* Since the canons 
we possess^’ date from Easter 306, when Melidus was almost 
certainly at liberty and Peter was probably in hiding or abroad, 
Epiphanius* circumstantial tale cannot be true as it stands. Later 
Melitians, who certainly described themselves as ‘the church of the 
martyrs’,may have thought it in their interest to depict the schism 
as a dispute of the familiar kind about penitentiat rigorism in the 
Church, Peter’s canons are fairly lenient, though hardly scandal¬ 
ously so, and their publication may have olBended Melitius, and 
removed any remaining scruples he may have had about usurping 
the bishop’s office in Alexandria: it would not be surprising if-he 
were a rigorist, especially in the light of his predecessor’s apostasy 
at Lycopolis,^^ However, we can be confident that this was not the 
main cause of the schism, since it is perfectly dear that Melitius 
was active before the spring of 306* A dispute over the canons 
sounds like an €x post Jacto justificadon for his behaviour.. Nor is it 
even dear that Melitius himself was ever in prison in Egypt*^ If we 
largely discount Epiphanius, and translate the notoriously difficult 
in carcerc ft in metallo of the Verona text as I have suggested, and 
not as implying that Melitius is himself tn custody, we are left with 
a straightforward picture of MeHtius as an episvopus imgaiis taking 
full advantage of the disorder of the Church in the Delta between 
306 and 311 to establish a firmly-rooted rival jurisdiction, 
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unhamper^ by the attentions of the persccxnors. Pctcr^s concern, as 
shown in his Jet ter to Ale^candria, is far more inteUi^ibJe if Meiitlus 
Li supposed to be at iafge tn tlie Delta for a substantial penod than 
if he is conducting ordinadtms from his own cell (let alone in the 
distant Pbaeno mines). And Athanasius^ rather absurd accusamn^^ 
[hat Melitius had been deposed for apostasy among other unspeci¬ 
fied crimes would be a little more surprising if MeJidus were gener¬ 
ally known in Egypt to have suffered as a confessor - though 
Athanasius is never a fanatically accurate controversialist 
Epiphanius majf - through his connections with Melitlan communi¬ 
ties in Palestine — have access to a genuine memory that Melitiua 
spent some time in the Phaeno under Maximin* But the Palestinian 
communities need not owe their genesis directly to Melitlus himself. 

The point that chiefly concerns us, however^ is whether the Arius 
of the sketchy narrative quoted above is the hcresiarch himself. 
Sozomen's outline of Arian origins^ unambiguously presupposes 
this identification, and adds further circumstantial detail. Arius is 
a supporter of Melitius^ ^innovations' who subsequently is 
reconciled with Peter and made deacon by him; however, when 
Peter excommunicates Melitlus and denies the validity of Meliiian 
baptism, Arius objects, and — we are left to presume — is deposed 
or excommunicated. He succeeds in making his peace with Achillas 
after Peter^s death, is restored to his orders and later ordained 
as a presbyter. This story is again reproduced with still further 
elaboration, in an eighth^cenlury Latin version of the passio of 
Peterthe earlier [perhaps sbeth century) Greek original^ had 
already related how the imprisoned Peter refused to restore Arius 
to communion, foreseeing in a prophetic dream that Arius would 
divide the whole church, but had rather bizarrely represented Arius 
as already under censure for The intelligetil Latin translator, 

aware that this could not be right, filled out his version with detail 
from diewhere,“ assimilating the course of events roughly to Sozo- 
men’^s account. It has been argued^^ that, in this reworking, he made 
use of an Alexandrian dossier of synodical and related material in 
which are contained the documents concerning Melitian origins 
already quoted - a dossier perhaps drawn up originally as a Jubilee 
Bcx>k' to celebraie Athanasius" fortieth anniversary as bishop of 
Alexandria in 368. This book, it appears, or substantial portions of 
it, travelled to Carthage in 419, in response to a request for infor¬ 
mation about the Alexandrian texts of the canons of Nicaea and 
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Scrdica, and finally found its way into the rather disparate collection 
of canonical and narrative pieces preserved in the celebrated Verona 
CcKiex LX. Specifically^ the attempt has been made to show that 
this book in t£s fill form was the source for the additional detail in 
the Latin passio about Arius" Melitian phase, since the translator 
does not mention Sozomen as a source, and none of the other 
recognizable supplementary sources named carries an adequately 
complete version of the story: the one otherwise unidentifiable 
source, a Latin libdlus containing much material on Athanasius, 
would then have been the Jubilee Book itself, in a rather fuller 
Latin version than that surviving in the Verona codex. And if all 
this is granted, Sozomen’s story is independently confirmed, and 
the identification of the Melitian Arius with the Arius of the later 
controversy becomes overwhelmingly probable. 

This ingenious case must, unfortunately, be regarded as far from 
proven. We simply do not know how much more narrative the 
Jubilee Book’ contained, but we do know that the letter of Peter 
excommunicating Melitius followed immediately on the narrative 
section mentioning Arius; there is no room for a reconciliation with 
Peter and a later breach when the bishop rules against Melitius. 
There majp have been further documents confirming the excommuni¬ 
cation and rejecting the validity of Melitian baptism, but this is 
pure speculation. In fact there are no elements in the Latin passio 
that could not have come from Sozomen: the redactor obviously 
knew of Sozomen"s low reputation as an historian,^ and may have 
been reluctant to mention him for this reason. So, although it is 
highly probable that the libellus used by the Latin translator was 
indeed the Jubilee Book, we cannot confidently assert that it 
provided him with a full and circumstantial account of Arius" schis¬ 
matic adventures, independently corroborating Sozomen. We 
cannot even know for sure that the translator had any more of the 
Jubilee Book before him than we have, as no other identifiable 
fragments survive,®^ though one or two details^ do suggest that he 
may have been familiar with documents not preserved in the Verona 
codex* 

The identification thus rests solely on Sozomen's authority; and 
it must confront the monumental objection that no writer before 
Sozomen so much as hints at it. Alexander of Alexandria^^ angrily 
describes Arius" arrogantly divisive behaviour without adding that 
it is not the first time this has been in evidence; Athanasius^ 
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describes the obstinacy of the Melitians and their tactical alliance 
with the anti-Nicene party without any suggestion that this was 
what might have been expected in the light of the earlier history of 
Melitius and Arius; Epiphanius too^^ has an account of the Ariao' 
Melitian rapprochement after Nicaea, but the only previous link 
that he mentions is a tradition^ that Melitius was the first to 
denounce Arius^ heresy to Alexander (some®® have seen in this 
Melitius^ delayed revenge for Arius* desertion). It is hard to believe 
that any of these could have refrained from mentioning a connection 
potentially discreditable to both groups of adversaries; and Alex¬ 
ander and Athanasius at least were in the best possible position to 
know Arius' record. 

It is just conceivable chat the Alexandrian bishops fail to mention 
this because of embarrassment at the stance on Melitian baptism 
allegedly taken by Peter: Anus' objections would have been vindi¬ 
cated by the Nicene canons, which prescribe refaaptism only for 
unequivocal heretics (followers of the ‘unitarian* theology of Paul 
of Samosata},^^ And, as far as we can tell, the position of the great 
Dionysius of Alexandria in the mid*third century was inimical to a 
uniformly rigorist policy towards baptism outside the Catholic 
fold*^' Batiffol long ago pointed out^^ that Sozomen's story was not 
particularly creditable to Peter in the light of subsequent practice 
and policy; and it would certainly be a striking fact if he so dramati¬ 
cally rejected the views of the greatest and most authoritative of his 
predecessors* However^ Athanasius and Alexander would not have 
needed to go into details: the mere fact that Arius* past had been 
ecclesiastically murky would have sufficed. Interestingly, the Latin 
redactor of the passio omits all mention of a controversy over 
baptism, and has Arius simply objecting to the excommunication 
of Melitius party': why could not a fourth^century writer have been 
similarly selective? 

In fact, no source other than Sozomen (once again) suggests that 
the validity of Melitian baptism was ever at issue; had it been, we 
should expect the Nicene canons to pronounce on it, as they do on 
Novatianist and Paulinian baptisms and Melitian ordinations*^^ It 
begins to look as though this detail of the story at least derives from 
quarters eager to discredit Peter and whitewash the memory of 
Arius. Sozomen is heavily dependent in this section of his history on 
the Arian chronicler Sabinus of Heraclea,^5^-about whose reliability 
Socrates has some hard thit^gs to say;^^ it seems highly probable 
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that Sabinus is the ultimate source of the idehtification of the two 
Alii. Sabinus was wriong in the 370s: he is likcJy to have known 
the Jubilee Book and it is indeed quite possible^^ that he composed 
his Synodiken as a counterblast to the Athanasian anthology which 
was beginning to circulate in the eastern Mediterranean. If we 
assume that he knew Arius to have been a deacon under Peter, the 
mention of a schismatic lay Arius^^ in Peter’s reign would suggest 
a rupture of some kind: Arius must have been reconciled with Peter 
before his ordination. The further refinement of a subsequent break 
and reconciliation, culminating in presbyteral ordination by 
Achillas is a bit more puzzling. It may be pure invention; but, at 
the risk of over'ingenuity, we might perhaps imagine a further letter 
or letters from Peter in the Jubilee Book^ Immediately preceding 
some notice of his martyrdom, which, like Alexander’s encyclicals 
against Arius, carried a list of those excommunicated along with 
their ringleader — a list including the name of Ariuj quidarn. Add to 
this a (Melitian?) tradition that Peter had at some point rejected 
Melitian baptism, and you have ail the materials for a story that - 
from an Arian or Melitian point of view is flattering to Arius and 
unflattering to his bishop: Arius appears as the defender of genuine 
Catholic and Alexandrian tradition. 

The coincidcDce of two troublesome churchmen named Arius in 
Alexandria during the same period is-hardly greater than the fact 
that Arius (the heretic) had an associate of the same name.^^ But 
for Sabinas, the identification must have seemed irresistibly obvious: 
and at a time when Arians and Meiitians were allies, the picture 
of an Arius supporting Melitius against Peter would serve a useful 
political purpose. The Catholic historian Socrates ignores this story, 
recognizing that, as Sabinus tells it, it is a rather doubte*edged 
weapon; the less intelligent Sozomen seizes upon it to discredit 
Arius. The rather confused tradition of Peter’s excommunication of 
Arius then finds its way into the Greek passio; and, finally, the 
author of the Latin version makes an impressive attempt to recon¬ 
struct a full narrative. He uses Theophanes and Cassiodorus to 
correct some chronological and other errors in the Creek, and finds 
in thern®^ the outline of the tradition of Arius’ Melitian episode; he 
turns to the Jubilee Book {if this is indeed his libdlus) for further 
information about Melitian origins (he knows the letter of the 
imprisoned bishops to Melitius, and, apparently, one or more letters 
from Peter to them);®^ and at last, perhaps aware of the same 
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puzzles that Sabinus faced (Arius is ordained by Peterj yet appears 
as a layman, both in 306 or thereabouts, and in a list of excommuni¬ 
cates in 3ll)j he checks Cassiodorus against his sources and comes 
up with Sozomen^s story, which he proceeds to reproduce in splen¬ 
didly vivid and dramatic form. 

So the Melitian Arius, beloved of several modern scholars,®^ 
appears to melt away under close investigation. The only thing 
emerging from this jumble of unreliable tradition that looks at all 
like a fact is the assertion that Arius was ordained deacon bv Peter: 
if this was recognized as well-established recoUecdon in the fourth 
century, it would explain a good deal of what I have proposed as 
the later development of the story. Probably we can also take it 
that Arius was indeed ordained presbyter by Achillas,®^ as all the 
historians agree in describing him as already a presbyter on the 
succession of Alexander, Two texts record one final piece of tradition 
about Arius prior to the outbreak of the controversy: Theodoret®^ 
and Philostorgius®^ state that he was a candidate in the episcopal 
election of 313. According to Theodoret, Arius’ defeat by Alexander 
w'as a contributory factor in his later delinquencies; according to 
Phiiostorgius, Alexander owed his victory to the fact that Arius was 
prepared to transfer to his rival the votes that had been cast for 
himself In literary terms, these narratives are independent; both 
are nakedly propagandist versions of a tradition, which, however, 
neither of them is likely to have invented ex nihtlo. Disappointed 
ambition as a stimulus for heresy is a theme found elsewhere 
(Tertullian®^ tells a similar tale about the Gnostic Valentinus); but, 
as with the Melidus story, we should expect Alexander or Athan¬ 
asius to make some capital out of such a fact. And if Phiiostorgius’ 
version is true, might not Arius himself or his allies have had a 
word to say about Alexander’s ingratitude, in their protests about 
the bishop’s treatment of the heresiarch? It seems most likely that 
a 'disappointed ambition’ story grew up in Catholic circles as part 
of a conventional explanation for Anus’ behaviour, and that Phiio¬ 
storgius, not confident enough to ignore this, attempted to rewrite 
the record in Arius’ favour. However, it is not clear that we can be 
absolutely certain that all this is pure legend: our sources agree in 
representing Arius as an extremely popular figure a few^ years later, 
and it can hardly be thought impossible that he should be thought 
suitable for episcopal election. We are left with yet another of those 
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lantalizing possibDities hovering on the margin of what wr can 
secureiy kiiow of Anus. 


3 THE TROUBLES OF THE ALEXANDRIAN CHURCH II: 

BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS 

The church of which Alexander became bishop in 313 docs not 
seem to have been a particularly barmonious body. In addition to 
the Mclitian problem, there were evidently difbcnltie^ with an ultra' 
ascetic group associated with a certain Hieracas (or Hierax) of 
Leontopolis;*’ Hieracas questioned the resurrection of the body^ 
held that Christians should practise celibacy, and also denied that 
baptized children would have an opportunity of entering heaven if 
they died in infancy, as they had done nothing to deserve salvation. 
His strange views on the Holy Spirit are recorded by Epiphanius,^ 
and Arius lists him*^ among the trinitarian heretics whose views 
he repudiates. One further, rather intriguing, fact mentioned by 
Epiphardus" is that Hieracas was duent in Coptic as well as Greek, 
and wrote extensively for a non-Greek speaking public: a point 
which should lead us to tread very carefully in attempting to 
correlate schism or heresy with ethnic tensions.®' Hieracas has some 
albniiies with Origen, as Epiphanius notes, so that a deep gulf at 
this date between sophisticated Greek-speaking specuiadve thinkers 
and simple Coptic faithful is unlikely.®^ How serious a threat the 
‘Hieracite’ movement was to the Egyptian church we cannot telh 
the dearth of fourth-century rcrerence suggests that it was a smaJJ 
and localized group, which probably never spread beyond the Delta. 
Its interest is in the evidence it provides, not only for theological 
bilinguality, but also for the survival, in close proximity to norma' 
tive Catholic circles^ of gnostic or ‘Encratite* views, and for the 
auihoriiy accorded to extra-canonical literature; Hieracas made 
signidcant use pf the Jewish-Christian apocalyptic fantasy, the 
Asetnsian /raidA.® In other words, it was quite possible in the early 
fourth century for a Christian group not for froin Alexandria to 
take for granted a number of profoundly 'uu'Catholic^ things: the 
authority of a gifted teacher, an exemplary spiritual hero,®* could 
operate in such a group quite without reference to the authority of 
bishop or canon. 

The case of Hieracas focuses in a particularly sharp way some of 
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tht diRicultln Alexander faced in Alexandria itself. The bishop of 
Alexandria occupied at ihis date whai may seem a highly para¬ 
doxical position in the Egyptian church: on the one hand - aa 
Our evidence has already hinted - he more closely resembled an 
archbishop or even a paiharch than any other prelate in 
Christendom. The letter of the four imprisoned bishops to McLitius 
speaks of Peter as something more than a mere senior cotifKre: the 
plain implication of the text^ b that he has the right to appoint 
'cnmmbsaries' in vacant sees; and there b a fair amount of 
evidence^ that he normally consecrated other Egyptian bishops^ 
and perhaps even nominated them. At least Erom the time of Dion- 
yaiuSj^’ he was addressed as p^pa, and other bishops in Egypt refer 
to him as their ^father\^ On the other hand^ within Alexandria itself 
the bishop was surrounded by powerful and independent presbyters, 
supervising their own congtegations: there b already something like 
a 'parochial’ system^ with the bishop as president of a college of 
near-cquab- Dionysius stHI writes* to his "fellow presbyters' in the 
mid-third century. A rather confused tradition long survived that^ 
until the accession of Athanasius in 328^ the bbhop was consecrated 
by the Alexandrian presbyteral college and not by any other bishop; 
and although the evidence is unelear, such a. practice would by no 
means be surprising.^™ Despite hb unique powers in the rest of 
Egypt, the Alexandrian pope remained^ in hb own city, a primus 
inUr pares. 

We have no evidence as to the origins of the 'parochial' system 
in Alexaodria^ although references in Euschius'^^ to the 'churches" 
and paroikiai (which more oommopiy means '^dioceses'} of Alcxan- 
diia go back to the early third century. The city was, in any case, 
split into five districts,^™ with very dear physical dividing lines:^'’^ 
and it is possible that this encouraged a plurality in Christian 
leadership from an early date. However, the names we possess of the 
various Alexandrian churches do not easily fit into the geography of 
the separate sectors, and the dbtribudon of presbyters and churches 
was probably more haphazard. Epiphanius telb us^*^ that AJlcxan- 
dna had an unusually large number of churches in his day, in 
addition to the episcopal basilica, the Kaisarcion,^® and gives the 
names of nine - the churches of Dionysius, Theonas, Fieri us, 
Serapion, Fersaca, Dizya, the Mendidion, Annianus and Baucalis 
- adding that this is not a complete list. The later passto of Peter 
refers^™ to a shrine on the site of St Mark's martyrdom in the 
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‘BoukoHa* district, east\yard of the new harbour area which 
extended beyond the mole leading out to the Pharos, probably near 
the north-eastern necropolis; this may be identical with Epiphanius* 
‘BaucaHs\'®^ We also hear in the passio^^ of a church dedicated to 
the Mother of God built by Peter, somewhere in the region of the 
western necropolis* Athanasius refers*'® to a church called Kj?riou - 
or, more likely, Kyrinou ** but gives no clue as to its whereabouts, 
or its date or origin* The great church of St Michael, on the edge 
of the Jewish quarter, had been a temple of Saturn; we are told**'* 
that it was turned over to Christian use during the episcopate of 
Alexander (probably only after 324) . Most other churches of which 
anything is known are substantially later in date* 

Epiphanius" ^Mendidion' is an anachronism in a list of early fourth' 
century churches: Athanasius consecrated this new church in the 
old forum area in August 370,*^* to relieve the long-felt overcrowding 
in the older church of Dionysius nearby*^'^ The church of Thconas 
may originally have been built by the bishop whom it commemo¬ 
rates, but was certainly rebuilt (again to relieve overcrowding) by 
Alexander:'*^ it seems to have been in regular use for larger gather* 
ings before the building of the Mendidion and the conversion of the 
former temple of Augustus, the Kaisareion, into a basilica.It was 
known as the church of the Mother of God by the sixth century/*^ 
and may be identical with the shrine mentioned in the pas^io of 
Peter: the statement that he built it need not be taken too strictly 
(he may have extended or adapted an existing building; or the 
assertion may be purely legendary). If, as the /mjjm indicates, Peter 
was buried near this site, this would help to explain the importance 
of the church under Peter’s successors; its enlargement by Alexander 
may have been connected with an attempt to establish it as a 
pilgrimage centre, a shrine for the *crown’ of the Egyptian 
martyrs,*'* Earlier bishops had been buried near the marlyrium of 
Mark on the other side of the city."^ If the identification of Boukolia 
with Baucaiis is correct, Arius could have been custodian of the 
relics of Alexandria’s protomartyr and patron; a fact which would, 
no doubt, further have complicated his relations with the bishop 
and reinforced his prestige in the local church* But this is very 
uncertain: we have no firm information about the origins of the cult 
of St Mark in Alexandria, and the whole legend and culms may 
date from after 300.”* What is perhaps more likely is that the 
Boukolia church began as an oratory in or near what had become 
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a Chrisuan ar*a of the eastern necropolis; there is no 

particular reason to doubt that a number of bishops were buried at 
this site, and the church would thus still have been a place of some 
significance. 

The other names in Epiphanius sound like house-churches^' Anni- 
anus^ is probably the same as the Annlanus mentioned by £use- 
bius^''^ as hiark^a successor; tf a house-church identified by this 
name was known to be the oldest continuously used oratory in the 
city^ this might have been the source of a tradition that the first 
‘aub-apostolic^ bishop was called Aunianus. Of ^Serapion'/^ 
‘Pmaea'i and ‘Diaya*^ we know nothing at all, ■'Pierius* is an inter¬ 
esting case: almost certainly, it was the meeting-place of a congre¬ 
gation led by the Pierius who was head of the catechetical school 
in the late third centuryThere is reason to believe'^a that he 
apostatized under persecution; yet he appears as a saint and martyr 
in later tradidonK^*^ It has been plausibly suggestedthat the 
existence of a church under his name fostered the mistaken belief 
that he was a martyr commemorated by the building. 

The plurality of churches in Alexandria suggests that the begin¬ 
nings of Chrbtiaiiity in the city were piecemeal and various - no 
single primitive congregation under its Catholic bishop. This picture 
is reinforced by such evidence as we have of the prevalence in and 
around the city ofgtmstic infiuenCes and the survival in ^respectable’ 
circles of extracanonical literature. The "catholicking' of the 
church was evidently well under way by the end of Demetrius^ 
episcopate (233)^’^ but the survival of numerous independent 
oougregaunns evidently continued to pose problems. The assigning 
of regularly ordained presbyters to the local congregations probably 
goes back to the dme of Demetrius,^^^ and may have been an 
attempt to cement a rather fiagile unity between the pfiroiktai. But 
the events of the early fourth century show the inadequacies and 
risks of this system. The presbyters - as has been noted - were not 
docile diocesan clergy but members of a collegiate body. It is. not 
entirely surprising that we should come across disputes between 
bishop and presbyters over the respective Umits of their authority^ 

Problems were no doubt intensified by the after-effects of 
persecution. We have seen that Bishop Peter^s flight firom the city 
and the impotence or incompetence of his presbyteral commissarie& 
created a vacuum which Meltdus was only too eager to fill. In 
response to this unhappy legacy (and we should not forget the long 
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intciregnuin thac followed Peter's martyrdom), Alexander seems to 
have embarked oq a campaign to consoJidate the church around the 
bishop. Both Socratesand the Emperor Constantine^^ represent 
Alexander as initiating discussion on a vexed theological and 
exegetJeal topic and attempting to give some sort of lead himself; 
indeed Constantine implies that Alexander demanded spedmen 
exegeses from the presbyters, presumably to reassure himself that 
they were orthodox. The details and date are, as usual, obscure; 
what is dear is that Arius finally emerges into something like full 
historical light at this juncture. He and Alexandei'publicly repudi¬ 
ated each other^s theologies, and, although there is no suggestion 
that Arius wholly rejected the bishop's authority, a tangible schism 
gradually developed: Alexander complains^* of separate convent¬ 
icles of Arius^ supporters meeting for worship in the city - probably 
breakaway groups from churches whose presbyters continued to 
support the bishop. 

We do not know how many of these there were. Of those named 
by Epiphanius as 'parish^ presbyters, two appear in the lists of 
Arius' supporters;and if the ‘Achillas' who was initially doscly 
associated with Arius^^^ is the head of the didnskaliian described in 
laudatory terms by Eusebius,'^ the pro-Arius faction in the presby- 
teral college was Impressively weighty h However, Epiphanius 
plainly implies that there were sharp rivalries between the presby¬ 
ters themselves, and that their followers aircady constituted distinct 
parties: if this is true, it would be wrong to see Arius as the figure¬ 
head of a general presbyteral revolt against Alexander's ‘papahsm\ 
And the subscriptions to Alexander's culminating pronouDCCment 
against Arius*^ testify that the overwhelming majority in the pres- 
byteraie - including, presumably, at least some of the parish priests, 
as well as the presbyters attached to the bishop's ofhees or working 
outside the city boundaries - continued to support the bishop. 

The moat conspicuous odd man out is the celebrated CoUuthus. 
Alexander'^ states that Colluthus used the crisis provoked by Arius 
as an excuse for initiating or maintalrLmg some kind of schismatic 
activity: the most satisfactory interpretation of this not very dear 
text is that Coll□ thus was already presiding over independent 
congregations In the dty (and Epiphanius’^ claims that his 
supporters described themselves as ‘Coliuthians' at the period prior 
to the Arian crisis^ but exploited the troubled situauon brought 
about by Arius and Achillas to justify his continuing in schism. 
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From later testimony by AthanasiusJ^^ we learn that CoUuthus had 
at some point begun to ordain hk own clergya painfiiJ reminder 
for any Alexandrian bishop of the persisting problem of Mtlitins. 
CoUuthus obviously considered himself to be a bishop; Alexander's 
remarks suggest that the presbyter was dissatisfied with Alexander's 
leadership p and especially with his handling of Anus and Achillas. 
This implies that CoUuthus represented an opposite theological 
extreme lo Arianism (some kind of monarchlanism?), for which 
Alexander’s views would be almost as suspect as Aiius*. The 
bishop’s supposed unorthodoxy would disqualify him from hia 
office, which would devolve upon a fitter candidate - probably the 
presbyter next in seniority 

Arius and Achillas did not go this far f^and, accordingly to Alex¬ 
ander, disapproved strongly of CoUuthus^ handling of ecclesiastical 
funds) but they had in CoUuthus the precedent for resisting an 
episcopal authority believed to be heretical. As the last few pages 
have been designed to showp neither CoUuthus nor Arius was doing 
anything tha[ the history of the Alexandrian churches would not 
have led us to expect. The beginnings of Arianism lie^ as much as 
anything, in the struggles of the Alexandrian episcopate to control 
and unify a spectacularly fissiparous Christian body - and thus also 
in a characteristic early Christian uncertainty about the ultimate 
locus of ccclesiasucal authority itself (we shall be corniug back to 
this issue in LC. below). Alexander^ as his Letter to Alexander 
of Byzantium about the local troubles amply shows^ felt himself 
threatened with the virtual dlgintegratioa of the Alexandrian church 
into a bundle of mutually hostile sects. 

As we shall see,^^ Colludius' eventual reconciliation and 
submission to Alexander was made possible through the decktve 
and final rejection of Arius and his party by the bishops and clergy 
of Egypt, Repeated and uncompromising episcopal denunciations 
of the Arian faction must have made CoUuthus* position Jess and less 
defensible; the fact that he was allowed to continue as a presbyter in 
good standing^^* docs suggest, however, that he demanded a price 
for his return to Catholic obedience, a kind of canonical safe^conduct 
in return for his eagerness to join in the excommunication of Arius’ 
faction. The years between the outbreak of the controversy and 
the Council of Nicaea evidently saw a good deal of hard work in 
Alexandria, aimed at uniting the church against a single common 
enemy. The solid anii-Arianism of the majority of the Alexandrian 
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Christians for the rest of the century owes something to this period 
as well as to the efforts and the personality of Athanasius. 

At this point, it is necessary to turn to the very complex questions 
arising out of the uncertain chronology of events during these years. 
Our primary evidence consists in a number of relatively brief and 
and sometimes very fragmentary documents surviving for the most 
part in dossiers and chromdes of much later date. The standard 
collection of documentary sources made by Hans^Georg Opitz*^^ 
remains indispensable; but it does not provide a fully consistent 
and satisfactory chronology for either the pre- or the post-Nicene 
period- Absolute predsion is impossible, given that we have so few 
external fixed points against which to check conclusions, but the 
documents give us a reasonable amount of internal evidence; and 
their intrinsic interest amply justifies a dose inspection of their 
contents. 
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The Nicene Crisis: Documents and Dating 


I THE CONTROVERSY TO 325 

Recent jchoUrsbip hm generally accq>ted the oider and dating 
proposed by Opitz for the documentary remains of the early days 
of the cmisJ Optt 2 begins his collccdon with the very welhknown 
and well-attestod letter of Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia, and 
places It around 313; this is then follDwed by a fragment of Eusebius’ 
reply^ a letter of Eusebius of Caesarea to Euphration (or Euphran- 
tion) of Balanaeae^ an cUmm fragment of Alexander of Alexandria 
(319)j and the important Awwi wmatos encyclical of Alexander, with 
its long list of signatures (aJso 319). Opitz assigns the Bithynian 
synod mentioned briefly by Sozomcn, and the ‘credal letter' to 
Alexander wricten by Arius and his followers to 320 qr thereabouts. 
Eusebius of Caesarea’s letter to AJeJeander follows, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia to Paulin us of Tyre and some fragments of a letter of 
Paulinus himself are placed in 320 to 321, around the supposed 
time of Eusebius of Caesarea’^s Palestinian synod. Various brief 
pieces quoted much later by Athanasius^ take us to 322, and the 
immensely long letter {he philaTckas) of Alexander to his namesake 
of'Constantinople^^ is dated 324, along with the remains of a further 
encyciical allegedly signed by a large number of bishops from Egypt 
and elsewhere. Constantine's letter to Arius and Alexander Opitz 
assigns to October 324 (at Nicomedia). 

Leaving aside Ibr the moment the other dpciiments of the pre* 
Nicene stage of the controversy^ we shall need to examine the 
contents of and possible relations between these pieces in some 
detail- Opitz* order implies a narrative something like the following- 
Arius' formal excommunication and deposition by an Alotandrian 
synod was followed promptly by his appeal to Eusebius of Nico¬ 
media - and perhaps to other potentially sympathetic prelates such 
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as the Paiesdnian Eusebius. Both Eusebii at once involved them' 
selves in campaigning for Arius^ reinstatement^ and the fim$s s&mat&s 
represents Alexander's counter-move^ Presumably Arius and a 
number of his supporters had by now left Egypt; and^ encouraged 
by the support of the Bithynian bishops^ they wrote from Nicomedia 
to present their case to Alexander. The epistolary battle developed 
rapidly, and pressure hom Nicomedia led to a further synod in 
Palestine supporting Arius; and hnaliy, Alexander, exasperated by 
the constant appeals of Arina’ episcopal allies, issued a aeries of 
letters (or several versions of one letter?)^ spelling out the exact 
nature not only of Arius’ heresy but of his behaviour and that of 
his supporters in Alexandria. It is possible that Arius had actually 
returned to the city by this time, as the letter of Conatandne to 
Ariua and Alexander jointly^ seems to have been taken by Ossius 
of Cordova on bis mission to Alexandria and the East.^ 

Unfortunately we possess virtually no external hxed points by 
which to check the plausibility ^ this recoastmetion. Gonstandne's 
appeal to the parties to compose their differences muse in fact date 
from the very end of 324 or the early months of 325: he set out on 
his tour of the East in November 324,^ and^ in the letter, he tells 
the quartelliag clerics that the cause of his turning back before 
completing his planned visit to Egypt was his deep distress at the 
condition of the Alexandrian church ® He was back in Nicomedia 
by February 323:® to allow sufheient time for Ossius^ travels in the 
Levant and the synods at which be was present in Egypt and 
Syria, we should have to suppose that the letter was written on 
Constantine's journey back - or perhaps in Syria, when the emperor 
lyas on the point of returning. The evidence taken overall suggests 
composition in Antioch around Christmas 324 ^we shall return later 
on to the chronology of subsequent events leading up to the council); 
this is the only date which we can rely on with even moderate 
confidence. Much would be illuminated if we knew for certain the 
date of Liciaius’ edict**^ prohibiting episcopal meetings, as thb 
would provide a timinits d fuo for some at least of the events in 
question; but we can only be sure that it occurred later than the 
public breach between Constantine and Licinius in 321. Eusebius* 
history might be read as implying that the and-Christian enact¬ 
ments of the eastern Augustus actually followed on the begiimings 
of the war with Canstandne, and so date from the spring of 324. 
This is not possible; but the fact that Licinius undoubtedly used 
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ajid-Chriitian Jegisladoa as a weapon of rciahation against 
Constantme's earlier aggression wouJd support the view that these 
measures belong to the critical peritxl of summer 323 IT so^ the 
information is not ail that helpful: the prohibition of synods may 
have beea in foroe for no more than about sixteen months. 

So wc are left to determine the order of our dotumcnta almost 
entirely on internal evidence. One such piece of evidence which has 
generally been regarded as significant is the role of CoUuthus:'^ the 
katas sSitmias carries his signature, at the head of the list of 
subscribing presbyters^ while the hi phU&Tchos speaks, with strong 
feeling, of his schismadcal activities^* Thb seems dear enough; 
and, if we follow Opiu, Alexander's bitter complaints in hipkihrehas 
that Arius and Achillas, are fomung separate congregations in Alex¬ 
andria and that certain bishops are uncanoaically supporting their 
views and activities might follow very intcUigibly on the encourage¬ 
ment given to the heretics by the Palestinian synod (placed by 
Opitz in 321/22) to assemble {ekkiisiasitin) their followers and to 
continue acung as presbyters-If katas s&ntiiias^ then^ antedates this 
move in Palestine^ the Bithyman synod must be placed around the 
same time as the encyclical’s composition — probably not earlier 
(Alexander does not refer to anything other than individual activity 
on [he part of Nicoznedian Eusebius), but representing the climax 
of that growing pro-Arian agitation of which Alexander complains. 
Working back hiom a 319/20 date for htms we arrive at the 

traditional date of c. 318 for the beginnings of the crisis. Although 
all these dates are approximate, they provide a reasonable narrative 
structure into which the remaining letters and declarations may be 
fitted with fair plausibility. 

However, this widely ^accepted structure is In fact fraught with 
difhculties. Pirsi of all, there is the matter of Colluthus^ activities. 
Hiphilarckffs not only describes him as a schismatic, who apparently 
justified his rupture with Alexander on the grounds of the bishop^s 
tolerance of Ariusi^* it abo claims that Aniu’ setting up of separadst 
congregations was prompted by disgust with CoUuthus,'^ Thb is 
(as we have seen) a very tangled web. But if haws sematos b given 
its usual date, it is the culmination of a scries of measures against 
Arius and is roughly contemporary with Eusebius' Bithynian synod; 
it thus post-dates Arius' excommunication, expulsion and appeal to 
Nicomedia. Why should Colluthus ajUr all this complain about 
Alexander's tolerance? As noted already, some have suggested^^ 
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[hat Ariua and his Eupportcrs returned to Al«andria after hsnas 
somaiQS, encouraged by the sympathy of Palestine and Bithynia, ^nd 
only then embarked on the eoiiirsc described Lo hi pkil&tdm. This is 
possible: CoUuthus might have been protesting at the fact that Arius 
had been permitted to return. But it b a rather awkward reading 
of hi philaichsss: it leaves unexplained the absence of reference both 
to the synod of ^nearly one hundred bishops' which^ according 
to hejios sbmaiesy^^ confirmed Arius^ excommunication^ and to the 
activities of Eusebius ofNicomedia. 

Nextj there is the problem of interpreting the decdsioD of the 
Palestinian bishops (Opitz 10). If fhis synod^s permission to Anus 
to officiate as a priest is a licence for him to act in AlexondTia^ a 
very eccentric view of canonical propriety on the part of Eusebius 
Pamphilus and his colleagues is implied; but if it is a licence to 
form ‘Emigre' congregations in PalesdnCt it has no relevance to the 
situation described in hi pkiiauh^s, and cannot offer any sort of help 
in dating the latter. 

Thirdly, we have noted that, m hiphii&tckos^ Alexander complaiiis 
about the support given to Arlus by three unnamed bishops in 
Syria,^ yet is silent about the far more damaging campaign being 
waged at the supposed time of writing by Eusebius of Nicomedia - 
a relatively near neighbour of the recipient of the letter. And, in 
henos somatps, Eusebius is described as ^eager to renew his former 
malevolence^ ipaiaian gar autou kaJ^onoian ., . anoiieasai bouUmenos):'^^ 
this is an odd remark, since we know of no reason R^r hoadHty 
between Alexander and Eusebius prior to the outbreak of this 
controversy, and a brief interruption in the course of {say) 319 in 
the flow of Eusebius^ polemical output would hardly seem to justify 
the implication here of a fairly prolonged silence. Again, Alexander 
describes the Ariaus as eager to provoke persecution at a time of 
peace - a very odd remark if the letter was written in 333 or 324, 
at the time of Lidnius’ anti^hriadan legislation. Finally, in regard 
to htttes siffUtJos, there is the difhctiliy posed by the accounts offered 
of Anus’ teaching. As has often been remarked,^ the list of Arian 
errors in hmos simates is closely related to comparable catalogues in 
the writing of Athanasius^^ increasing the considerable probability 
of this Letter^s having been drafted by the hand nf Athanasius as 
secretary to Alexander; it bears little direct relation to what is said 
in Af philarehos, and suggests that the writer of the letter has read 
Anus’ Thaiic.^* If henos somaios dates from 319/20, Arius must have 
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composed the Thedia very soon after his excommunicadoi] 
expulsion from Alexandria; in which case, the verses would have 
been circulating freely by J24, and it b surpnsitig that hipkiLsfchos 
shows no knowledge of thcoi, and makes no use of what Athanajiua 
at least regarded as a damning witness against Adus and his party 
There are a few other, less serious, difhculties. Regarding the 
‘credaJ Jetter' to Alexander, for luftance, the unlikelihood has been 
noted^ of Arius travelling through Syria and Asia with an entire 
ecdesiasticai entourage including his two episcopal supporteri from 
Libyan This b perhaps not quite so implausible as U sounds, since 
Epiphanius and Athanasius give us to understand that Arius* 
foUowers were driven out of the city as weU as the heresiarch himself; 
and Alexander's letters assume that others apart from Arius are 
liable to present themselves for communion in the churches of Syria 
and Asia. It b also possible that the list of subscriptions to the 
letter^ has undergone some revisiont the presence of the MareotJe 
presbyter PIsius^ at the end of the list b curious, as is the fact that 
the names of the two bishops $tand after those of the priests and 
deacons. A copyist aware of the notoriety of the Libyan bishops 
may have sought, by adding their names, to bring the list into 
complete conformity with that given in hsnas sbmuioip and may also 
have feh that Pistus (later consecrated by Secundus and^ for a time^ 
Arian bishop in Alexandria)^ deserved a medtion in view of hb 
later prominence. So the problems raised by the list of signatories 
arc not insuperable. However, it is surprising that the text makes 
□D complaint about excommunication or ill-treatment, but simply 
sets out a series of propositions which Alexander b invited co rec¬ 
ognize as idendcaJ with hb own public teaching. The text makes 
slightly better sense if placed earlier in the controversy, before the 
first major synodal condemnation; the obvious context for it would 
be cither as a response to Alexander^ demand for clarihcadon^^ 
when Arius was hrst delated for heresy, or as a submission to be 
read out at the synod itself. If so, thb letter is the first actual Arian 
document we possess. It might be pointed out that Athanasius in 
de ryiWir place* it after hia extracts from the Tk^ia; hut Athanasius 
is not giving a strictly chraaolpgiqal record, and this witness cannot 
be decisive against the theory of an earlier date. 

What then of Alexander's two letters? He phii&Tchas presupposes^^ 
that a synodical decision has been taken against Anus and Achillas, 
though it is not dear whether the meeting in question was a 'home 
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synod' of the city of Alexandria and its environs or a Ml episcopal 
session. The former seems more likely, as Alexander would probably 
have mentioned the fkd if the entire Egyptian episcopate had taken 
part in the proceedings. Again it is not wholly dear whether the 
separatist congregations organized by Arius and Achillas are active 
in Egypt or outside it (or both). It sounds very much as if Anus 
and his supporter? are travelling beyond the borders of Egypt 
{Eptchtiresan dr pmdremais r . . )’* at the time of writing* and Alex¬ 
ander may weU be objecting to the existence of Arlan iccirsiaidr 
outside his Juiisdictioa; but the opening paragraphs of the letter 
suggest that some kind of dissident activity hiad preceded the 
synodical condemnation.^ Foreign episcopal support is already 
forthcoming for the heretics, and Alexander specifically mentions^^ 
the encouragement given by three unnamed Syrian prelates. Since 
Arius, writing to Eusebius of Nicomedia* mentions six bishops of 
the province of Oritns anathematized by Alexander,^ one or more 
of the three Syrian delinquents may be among them: almost 
certainly, Eusebius of Caesarea and Paulin us of Tyre were two of 
those whom Alexander had in mind. Arius, then, has been corre¬ 
sponding with the Syrian episcopate both before and since the 
synod; and* since Alexander refers^^ to the dissidents having 
persuaded some bishops to write in their support, Eusebius of 
Caesareans letter to Alexander mtjf belong to the period preceding 
hi pktisrehos (though we are told that acveral other of his letters to 
Alexander were known; and this text may be a good deal later). So 
too, if the exiles are forming separate Congregations, the Palestiman 
synod permitting this must already have taken piace. Soxomen^ 
describes Arius as having mitially approached Eusebius Pamphilus, 
Paulin us, and Patnophilus of Scythopolis fbr this permission; so 
that Patrophilus is most probably the third of the Syrian bishops 
complained of by Alexander. 

The failure of hi phiiarcJios to mention Eusebius of Nicomedia* as 
already noted, implies that Sozomen's narrative, which places all 
these proceedings ajitr the Bithynian synod, is open to some doubt. 
The picture we have so far reconstructed is of Arius and his 
supporters establishing a fairly firm base in Palestine (perhaps in 
Caesarea, that haven of Alexandrian exiles) in the immediate after- 
math of their condemnation. If (as Barnes has argued)^ Arius' 
associate Achillas is indeed the master of the Alexandrian didojka-^ 
iewn so warmly spoken of by Eusebius^ - if, that is, wc suppose 
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him act lo be the same person as the Achillas who succeeded the 
martyred Peter as bishop - this Achillas would have guaranteed for 
Alius a friendly hearing in Caesarea; but the identiheadon is not 
completely secure. Nevertheless it is safe to say that Palestme and 
some parts of Syria welcomed the Egyptian exiles; and therefore it 
is from Palestine that Arius writes to Eusebius of Nicomedia. As 
this letter suggests^ he has had time lo consolidate his support: he 
can speak confidently of the virtual unanimity of the bishops of the 
Oriens in favour of his views. Evidently he has not yet travelled or 
canvassed beyond Syria: the approach to Nlcomedia marks a new 
departure. This follows Epjphanius^ narrative reasonably closely, 
though Telfer is right to be sceptical (on the basis of the documen¬ 
tary evidence) as to whether Arius ever actually travelled to Nico- 
media itself 

When and why was such a new departure made? This is not easy 
to answer. Eusebius had been attached to the court of Licinius for 
some considerable time, and would therefore have been a person 
whose favour was worth cultivating. However, be can hardly have 
been particularly influential during the period of Lidnius’ harass¬ 
ment of the church between summer 323 and autumn 324 - when, 
indeed, Eusebius’ position must have appeared pretty ambivalent 
to many Christians in the East. There are insuperable difficulties*^ 
in placing Arius^ approach to him in the months following Constant- 
Lue’s victory; nor is it likely that it immediately followed Eusebius"^ 
translation to Nicomedia^ as the letter mentlorts his successor at 
BerytuSj Gregory, as having been condemned by AJexatider along 
with Eusebius Pamphilus,*^ presumably some little time prior to 
the writing of the letter. However, if Eusebius had /airij recently 
moved to the imperial capita^ his former colleagues in Syria might 
well encourage Arius to Look to his powerful patronage. And the 
likeliest reason for this search for a new ally is a new offensive by 
‘Alexander, he philarchos is an obvious candidate. A Letter to the 
bishop of Byzantium designed to warn the churches around the 
Bosphorus against a heresy beginning to spread into Asia*^ would 
indeed have roused Anus’ Palestinian sympathizers to cast around 
for help. 

No doubt Eusebius' response from Nicomedia was encouraging;** 
and (if Athanasius is to be believed)*^ he urged Asterius the Cappa¬ 
docian sophist, who had, hkc himself, been a pupil of Lucian of 
Antioch,*^ to tour Asia and Syria speaking in support of Arius. 
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However, since somatas represents Eusebius ha^ving receniiy 
returned to the fray after an interval of inactivity, we must suppose 
that he had other pressures to contend with for a time - most 
probably the difticulties occasioned by Lidnius^ pohdea In 323-4. 
ThU Suggests that the renewal of activity on Arius' bchaif followed 
Uqimus^ defeat and Eusebius^ alliance with the interests of 
Constantine; but it is impossible to say whether the Bithynian 
synod mentioned by So^omen^^ oecurred before niid-323 or after 
Constantine's victory. Sozomen says that the synod led to a general 
barrage of letters in support of Arigs to Alexander and others; and 
if the syned was held soon after the defeat of Lidniust this requires 
a very rapid sequence of activity in the last months of 324. This is 
not impossible; but Alexander's failure to mention any recent synod 
called by Eusebius is a Gictor weighing against it. In any case, 
though^ heaas sdmalQs fits extremely well into the period after the fall 
of Liciniiis: Eusebius is free to campaign openly,, he is confident of 
his influence in Church affairs,^ and is eager to consolidate this 
influence further;*^ Alexander is impelled to give as authoritative a 
statement as he can of his side of the argument. 

If htjtirs somatos is indeed a document of this very late stage of 
events before Nicaea, a possible solution to the question of Colluthus 
suggests itself. At the time of hi philaTchos, Colluthus is obviously 
under censure, and a cause of considerable anxiety to the bishop. 
However, although those who had received ordination at his hands 
condnued to trouble the Egyptian church,^ Colluthus himself 
apparently returned to Alexander's communion as a presbyter: 
Athanasius tells us^' that Colluthus, ^having made himself out to 
be a bishop, was subsequently commanded to be a simple priest 
[once more] by the general sentence of a synod, delivered by Ossius 
and the bishops with hijn\ This is undoubtedly the meeting held 
eariy in 325, when Ossins arnved in Alexandria with Constantine’s 
lettcrn Was ianQS approved by the Alexandrian clergy on this 

Occasion? Ef Colluthus had just becu reconciled to his diocesajk, 
there would be some point in having his signature as presbyter 
leading the list of subscriptions, as a prominent public declaration 
of loyalty. The Alexandrian church was not in a mood to comply 
with Constantine’s demand for unity in the terms he had laid down; 
but a deciaration of complete solidarity with Alexander^ following 
the settlement of a Long-standing and troublesome schism, might 
have seemed to the synod at least a gesture in the direction of what 
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the emperor warned. Colluthus^ signature is thuj an importani 
poJiticaJ counter in ihe attempt not to aJieuate CanstajQEine in the 
crucial months of Oasius’ mUsion. 

There are no other significant considerations arguing againat a 
late date for httm samatos, and, as we have seen, a certain amount 
of internal evidence points in the same direction. Such a reversal of 
the traditional order of Alexander's two great letters, together with 
what may be gleaned from ht phitarthoi in particular about the 
circumstances of writing, o0ers the skeleton of a narrative for the 
early development of the Anan crisis rather different from that 
commonly accepted, but (i hope) making slightly better sense of 
some of our evidence. One immensely important document^ of 
course, has yei to be placed; the Thaiui. But before we turn to look 
at chat in dciaH, let us summarize the tentative conclusions so far 
reached about the course of events into which Anus’ mamfesto 
should be fitted. 

At no point do we possess any exact dates for our prt-Niceacc 
fragments, and ii is therefore impossible to date with any precision 
the outbreak of the coutroversy; indeed, as we have already seen,^^ 
it is hard to say what it is that should be regarded as the concrete 
beginning of ^Ananism’. However, assuming that the pace of events 
was fairly brisk once it had begun, it seems reasonable to date the 
first Alexandrian synod which condemned Ariua and his supporters 
to around 32 The synod will have considered and reject^ both 
the crcdal letter of the dissidents and [possibly) certain letters 
supporting Arius from some of the ESyro-Palestinian bishops 
mentioned in the appeal to Eusebius of Nicomedia,^ Arius and 
his eleven^ supporters probably remained in the city for a time, 
generating the riotous conflicts described in hiphilaTchQi; but eventu- 
ally, either through general pressure from the church, or as a result 
of the intervention of the secular arm to restore order,^ they were 
obliged to leave. They found a welcome in Palestine, and received 
formal permission from a synod (321/2P) to meet as a congregation; 
despite their deposition in Alexandna, the presbyters exercised their 
normal functions, probably in the name of whatever Palestinian 
bishop had sponsored them. In the months following, Alexander 
observed their influence spreading, and was already beginning to 
receive letters from their supporters. Alarmed at the prospect of a 
further extension of their activities, he wrote to a senior prelate as 
yet unaware of these alarums and excursions, the bishop of Byzan- 
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dum; and he alsa^ according to Theodorct,*^ wrote to his allies in 
Syria^ Philogonius of Antioch and Eusiathiug ofBeroea* This in turn 
disturbed Anus' partisans; they urged him to approach Eusebius of 
Nicomedia (perhaps with half an eye already to the possibility of 
secular intervention to reinstate Arius)^^ Arius did so, emphasizing 
his agreement with Eusebius* erstwhile colleagues and continuing 
friends in Palestine^ and received a friendly reply. Eusebius' ener* 
getic championship of Aiius, and probably also the circulation of 
Alexander's letter or letters,“ prompted further approaches to the 
bishop of Alexandria; Asteiius now enters the lists as a further 
defender of Arius. By early to mid-323 the dispute is at its height: 
Alexander may have convened a further synod at this point (prob¬ 
ably the synod of‘almost one hundred bishops^ mentioned in htnos 
soTTuiifts)^^ a fulUscale meeting of Egyptian and Libyan bishops (with 
some prelates from other districts?). If the Syrian fragments of a 
conciliar tomas published by Opitz as. Urkunde 15^^ are authentic, 
they probably come from the synodical letter of this meeting; the 
large number of signatures reported (though npt reproduced) 
suggests that the non-Egyptian bishops present were encouraged to 
rirtulate the document further and obtain more subscriptions. The 
incomplete list we have concludes with the name of Fhilogonius of 
Antioch, who seems to have been supported by a good number of 
Syrian and Palestinian bishops — which suggests that many of Arius* 
initial supporters were wavering.“ Eusebius of Nicomedia evidently 
thought it ueecssary to call on his friends in Syria to bestir them¬ 
selves: Only Eusebius Famphilus was unflagging in his zcaL^ 
Licinius* measures in 323 prevented any further decisive actions, 
though they probably did little to stem the flow of correspondence. 
When peace returned to the Church, Eusebius of Nicomedia 
celebrated with a synod in Bithynia (doubtless designed to attract 
Constautine^s attention) and a further flurry of letters, Constantine 
began to take an interest in the affair: whether or not the troubles 
in Alexandria were the real reason for his premature return from 
the East is uncertain;^ but he was sulIiclenLly concerned to despatch 
Ossius to Alexandria in the winter of 324/5- By the time Ossius 
reached the city, news of the Bithynian synod and evidences of its 
effects in the shape of yet more letters had also arrived: Alexander 
was offended and intransigent. However, he welcpmEd Ossiiis^ auth¬ 
oritative assistance in restoring some sort of unity to the Egyptian 
church by the regularization in synod of Colluthus' position (as 
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noted alreadyt the fact that GoHuthus was not deposed entirely from 
the ordained ministry no doubt owed something to his willingness 
to anathematize his old enemy^ Arius),^ and probably also by the 
deposition of the Libyan metropolitans, Sectindus and Theonas, 
who had supported Arius. Either at the synod or (more probably) 
shortly after its formal conclusion (there arc no episcopal subscrip¬ 
tions to henof simettas)^ the encydical letter of Alexander and his 
clergy was issued, the letter of a ^home synod’^ only. Ossius no doubt 
informed Constantine promptly of these developments; but the 
emperor had already determined on further action. Ossius would 
have received noiicc, on his arrival (late March 323?) in Antioch, 
of the imperial decision to call a general council. 

At AntlochT Ossius presided over a further synod* which 
confirmed the election of Eustathius of Beroea to succeed Philo- 
gonius (who had died in December 324; the intervening months 
had been turbulent).The election (and the activities of the synod) 
confinns that, Ibr whatever reason, the majority of bishops in the 
Oriens were now firmly behind AltKandcrt their synodical letter 
(again surviving in Syriac)^ was sent to Alexander of Byzantium, 
among others, and included a suspended sentence passed on the 
dissentient bishops at the synod (Eusebius Pamphilus, Theodotus 
of Laodicea and Narcissus of Neronias).* Their case was to be 
referred to the ncwly-announccd synod to be held at Ancyra; die 
change of venue (to Nicaea) must have followed very swiftly 

This gives the following order for Opitz‘ main documents (hU 
proposed dales are given in brackets): 


Urkunde 6; Arius’ tredaJ letter* c, 321 (320). 

Urkunde 10; the decision of the Palestinian synod, c. 321 (321/2). 
Urkunde 14; he phiiarchas, 321/2 (324). 

Urkunde 1 and 2; Arius to Eusebius of Nlcomedia and Eusebius* 
reply, 321/2 (3i8). 

Urkunde 13; the of the episcopal synod at Alexandria, early 
323 (324). 

Urkunde fi; Eusebius of Nicomedia to Fattlinus of Tyre, 323 
(320/1). 

Urkunde 5; the Bithynian synod, 324 (320). 

Urkunde 17; Constantine’s letter^ Christmas 324 (October 324). 
Urkunde 4b; Aertof January/February 325 (319). 
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Urkundc 18; synodical letter from the An dochene Council, March 
325 (325) 

The remaining pre-Nicene documenu can be fitted in in various 
ways; the evidence is not sufiideiit to justify any dogmatism. Euse¬ 
bius Pamphilus* letter to Euphration (Opitz, no. 3^ dated 318/19) 
could be an indirect riposte to hi phiiaKhoj: Alexander^’ stresses the 
coeiemity of Father and Son {aei parQrUQs tou hsiiou]^ and discusses^^ 
the significance of calling the Son an nkon of the Father (the image 
of the eternal must be eternal itself); Eusebius vigorously denies 
the co-existence isumparc/uin) of Father and Son, and argues^ that 
prototype and traage must be distinct pragmata^ But most of this is 
the common currency' of the debate; the letter might belong to a 
slightly earlier phase^^^ though it makes fair sense to regard it aa 
part of a wider response to Alexander's fresh denunciation. The 
fragments from letters to Alexander by Athanasius of ^faza^ba and 
the presbyter George (Opitz^ H and 12, c. 322) are very likely to 
come from this phase. Alexander compLains explicitly of Axius* 
numbering or ‘including^ the Son with other creatures,^* and Athan¬ 
asius of Nazarba asts'*'^ what is so very wrong about ’including and 
numbering^ Christ as one of the sum of all things. George's Letter 
may likewise relate to Alexander’s specihe point about the logic of 
the language of paicrnity; the bishop matntains^^ that the Son must 
be eternal if the Father is eternally Father, and George objects^^ 
that a human son conuj to bi the son of his father, so that the father 
must exist prior to the son. 

As already noted, Eusebius Pamphilus' letter to Alexander 
(Opitz* 7, c, 320) may be earlier than ^philtiTchais. Uniite the letters 
we have Just been considering, it is iairly unapediic and relies 
heavily on Arius"" credal letter. However, as Opita observed, it 
exhibits one or two apparent verbal parallels with hertos 
There is thus a possibility of its being a "last-nunute' response to 
the encyclical, designed lo state a ease for the defence before the 
opening of the Nicene synod. If so, it is part of the hasty and 
anxious reaction of Arius' Syrian supporters to the disastrous verdict 
of the synod of Antioch, a reaction traceable in the fragment of a 
letter by Narcissus of Neronias printed by Opitz as no. 19. 

This leaves only Alexander’s letter to the ckrgy of Alexandria 
and Mareotis (4a), the fragitieiit of a letter writteri by Paulinus of 
Tyre (9), the letter of George to the Arians in Alexandria (13), and 
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the record, of AJexandcr's correspondence with Pope SyJvester (16). 
The 6rst of these is normally and almost certainly correctly associ^ 
ated with knu>s sSmaUiSf^ and suggests that the encyclical indeed 
a reprise of earlier condemriabotkat the introductory ad cUnm is 
presumably meant to bring the local church up to date on the 
Qumher and names of recent defections to the Arian party, while 
the body of the encyclical assumes that the dissidents named there 
have been away from Egypt for some time^ and is directed to those 
likely to have dealings with them. Paulintis of Tyre’s letter is almost 
impossible to date in its fragmentary condition; it may again 
represent part of the general response to ht phUarches^ but there is 
no firm evidence even for its being pre-Nicene. George's letter to the 
Ariaiis sbll in Alexander’s jurisdiction seems to pick up Alexander’s 
phrase in hi phiiarchoE^^ stating that the Son is ik tou onios pains, 
when he suggest to Arius' followers an acceptable interpretation of 
the bishop^s doctrine that the Son b ak ten and so it is likely 
that It belongs in the same period as his letter to Alexander himseLT 
Finally^ there b Alexander's letter or letters to Sylvesterj recording 
the excommunication of eleven clerics; Liberius, who preserves this 
record,^ appears to date the correspondence ante ordiJUiliinum Athsn- 
Afth This may be an unreliable memory,® but it may also mean 
that Alexander's letters to the pope were known not to have been 
drafted by Athanasius as Alexander's secretary - or, possibly, that 
lists of clerical subscriptions to letters from Egypt at this date lacked 
the name of Athanasius. In either case, a date around the time of 
hi phiiaTchat, or even earlier, is indicated. Athanasius would have 
been in his early twenties at this time; and if the Later canonical 
regulations^ about the minimum age for ordination as deacon were 
in force already, he would not have been admitted to the diaconate 
before ^22-3, which would fit well with the general picture proposed 
here. However, this must remain uncertain. 

This revised chronology for Opitz' documents does not suggest 
any very revolutionary changes in our understanding of the heresy 
itself; but a few points of interest do emerge. Firstly, if^e phihrehas 
is as early as I have suggested, it is a more significant document 
than has sometimes been recognized. It provided a quarry of contro¬ 
versial points to be exploited by Arius and his supporters, and 
certain features of its phrasing and theology thus helped in sharp¬ 
ening the focus of the controversy. We shall cetum in a later chapter 
to a closer examination of the theology of this letter. Secondly, if 
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Eusebius of Nicomedia^s entry into the debate occurred at a some¬ 
what later stage than is commonly supposed, the role of Eusebius 
Pamphilus becomes correspondingly more significanc; as a good 
deal of recent research*^ has indicated, Eusebius of Caesareans 
adherence lo the Asian cause was not a matter peripheraJ to his 
general theqlcigical style and commitment. Thirdly, if we are right 
in supposing that Eusebius and his coUeagues In Palestine allowed 
Arius and others to function as presbyters in their territory, we have 
a very dramatic and specific contemporary case underlying the 
fifteenth and sixteenth canons of Nicaea,® which prohibited the 
clergy from moviog between dioceses. Canon 16 in particular envis¬ 
ages the case of a presbyter or deacon moving of his own will from 
the church of his normal obedience and being 'received* by another 
church, that is, accepted into communion and, probably, recognized 
as a deric^^ by another bishop. As observed already, the canomcal 
decisions of Nicaea arc not always so far removed as wt might think 
from the main doctrinal debate. It is noteworthy that the Palestinian 
synod apparently allowed the Alexandrian refugees to act as presby¬ 
ters in the Alexandrian style, independently convening and 
presiding at services. It would be a mistake to read too much into 
this; but a Eusebius who could approvingly report the doctrinal 
interrogation of prominent bishops by learned presbyters on more 
than one occasion,™ and whose language still suggests a funda¬ 
mental continuity between episcopal and presbyteral office® is likely 
enough to have shared the historic Alexandrian bias towards the 
idea of a presbyter exercising a kind of 'episcopal' authority as 
teacher and congregational president. How much this attitude 
helped to provoke the hostility of episcopal colleagues in the Oriens, 
we cannot say; but Athanasius^ description™ of the resentment 
aroused in Syria by the behaviour of Astcriua in teaching publicly 
- and uninvited - In churches when he was not even in holy orders 
of any kind doubtless nedccis increasing episcopal suspicion of inde¬ 
pendent teachers or preachers. The rccognitJoa of a foreign teacher 
(even one who was a presbyter) as authorized to expound the 
Scriptures publicly in Christian assemblies called at his own 
initiative, combined with the freelance propaganda of Asterius, must 
have been (at leaat) disturbing to the Syrian bishops, and cannot 
have endeared Arius* Palestinian friends to them. 
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2 THE THALLA 


It reiflaiHLS for ua to loot ac the que^tioos poised by Arius’ Thaliay^ 
It cannot strictly be considered as 'a’ document in the Arian case, 
since we do not possess a single complete and cotidnaoiu text^ and 
the interpretation of many passages in the extracts we do possess 
remains a irtatter of vigorous controversy,^ ix is more than usually 
artificial in this instance to separate chronoiogieai from doctrinal 
discussion» but a fulJer examination of the theology of our extracts 
must wait undl a later chapter^ while in the pages that follow we 
s hall simply attempt to locate the text within the framework so far 
worked out. The only explicil chronological statement we have 
about the work is that of Athanasius nearly forty' years later*® 
After summarizing the original teaching of Arius and recording 
his excommunication by Alexander, he continues: ail* ekbletheis kai 
epitfihtif Arrior para iSn peri EiLSebian sv^iheken heautau tiix hairifiiL m 
ehi^iifi) kai hSi en ihaiiaii) ,.. graphei mm poita. This has proved 
difficult to translate successfully. The traditional rendering^ took 
tkblethfu and tpiifihtis together as referring to Anus' troubles In 
Alexandria, and assumed that para tm peri Evsebion meant 'while 
with the Eusebiaiis'; but Telfcr^ Jong ago pointed out the difficulties 
with this reading, and he has been followed by more recent scholar¬ 
ship (notably Rannengicsser).^ However, Telfer^s own hypothesis, 
that the text indicates a temporary but serious breach between 
Arius and his allies (so that ekbteiheis and tpHribeis refer to Anus’ 
rejection by the pata tSn peri Enstbien) has not found 

wide acceptance, although it makes good grammatical sense. Less 
grammatically easy,*’ hut historically more plausible (would we not 
find some hint in Catholic polemic; of a breach in the opposition 
camp at this crucial moment?), Ls the translatioD ^After his excom'^ 
municadon, Arina, under pressure from the Eusebian party, 
committed to writing a summary of his heresy . . A further possi¬ 
bility is to take peri Eusibi&n as meaning ‘froin the Eusebian 

camp", perhaps (less probably in the light of certain considerations 
about the theology of the text), ‘from the Eusebian point ofview’j 
or, more specuJadvely, building upon a sense of para well evidenced 
in Athanasius" writings,*” ^at the prompting oT, or 'arising from the 
agency of the Eusebians'. This would mean taking pam ton peri 
Eusebiaa with sumt/uken rather than with the two opening participles 
(which would refer back to AHus’ treatment by Alexander). Such 
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^ reading attractive^ though the nakedJy causal use of para in 
such a context is undoubtedly awkward. 

Whatever the precise interpreration of the phrase, the gist of it is 
clear enough in all the suggested versions: the Thalia was composed 
with the encourageirent of fwi peri Emfbkut^ But who arc these 
‘Eusebians'? Occasioualiy Athanasius fails lo make dear which of 
the Eusebii he has in mind;^ but on the whole ‘Eusebius’ alone 
seems 10 refer to Eusebius of Nicomedia - as has normally been 
assumed in this instance. Eusebius Pamphilus was a less important 
figure to Athanasius, and he is commonly identified as *ofCaesarea\ 
If Nicomedian Eusebius is indeed meant here, those ‘with^ him 
must indude his neighbours and colleagues, Theognis and Maris, 
and perhaps other Bithyriian bishops. But the phrase as regularly 
used by Athanasius’* refers rather more widely to Eusebius' then- 
logLcal allies, and so would include figures like Astenus, Leontius 
(who eventually became bishop of Antioch), Anthony of Tarsus 
and others. As far as we can reconstruct a coherent picture from 
Athanasius and the fifth-century historians (including Philostor- 
gius)^ the group described as hoi pert Etaebioji is roughly the same 
as the group identified as pupils of Lucian of Antioch. 

The Thalia was thus produced (if w'e are to trust Athanasius) 
as a fairly direct result of Arius’ new contacts with the Lucianist 
circle after 321 or 322. It is difficult to be any more precise, but 
there are some indications that its composition occurred some time 
after the original link was made. We have already observed the 
difficulty of assessing Anus' daini to be a 'Lucianist’; and Phllostor- 
gius notes’that there was a significant theological disagreement 
between Arius and the Lucianist party over the question of whether 
God could be known by creatures (including the Son), Philostorgius 
sees in the Ludanists the ancestors of the Eunomian or 'neo- 
Arian’'^ position which affirmed that God in his grace made himself 
entirely accessible to created minds. Now the surviving fragments 
of the Thalia bear out with some force Fhilojtorgius' characterization 
of Arius’ position. According to Athanasius,’*^ Arius taught that 
the Son knows the Father only as we do; comprehending {katalabein) 
the Father b as impossible for him as for all other creatures. If this 
fairly represents what Arius believed and taught, the Thalia could 
hardly be described as a 'Lucianist’ document. 

However^ if wc use not only Athanasius' Cragmentary repKjrt and 
paraphrase in the first book of his emtra Ananas but also the long 
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poetic extract Lq de s^dis^ the pnobJem may be capable of resolutidn. 
The de jjmodis stresses that although God remans imkiiowable 
we are enabled to have at least some 'negative^ knowledge about 
him because of the Son.^™ God remains tnvisibie to alL^ yet manifests 
himself in the created glory of the Son;''^ and the Son hlmsejf 
beholds the Father in the measure and manner proper to him, but 
still imperfectly.^™ The TTialin may thus be emphasizing that a 
consistent apophatic attitude to God as he is in hlimcif does not 
rule out a genuine belief in revelation: the totally transcendent God 
is not Incapable of bestowing the grace whereby the Son atidj on 
account ofhim^ other creatures also ^see^ the invisible Father, grasp 
the fact of his utter mystery and athernes5. Such au emphasis wuuld 
be intelLlgible in a work designed to reassure the Lucianists of 
its author’s basic orthodoxy without betraying any fundamental 
principles or insights. 

On this account^ Arius’ initial warm reception by Eusebius of 
Nicomedia would have been followed by a period in which Eusebius' 
attempts to rally his circle around Arius met with some hesitation. 
Lucianists^ and perhaps others (Palestinians influenced by the 
Origenian tradition like PauLinus of Tyre), were not completely 
happy about endorsing Arius’ views. The Alexandrian synod of 32S 
may in its anathemas have mentioned doctrines unacceptable to 
the Lucianists;or, more probably^ reports of Arius' public 
teaching and preaching in Palestine may have puzzled or offended 
some potential allies. So it is plausible to think that Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and his circle,, disturbed by Alexander's mobiilzation of 
the Egyptian and Syrian episcopates in support of a theology deeply 
inimical to the Lucianist tradition, urged Arius to produce an 
extended statement of his beiids which might clarify the ground on 
which the theological battle would be [ought. Hoi pm Euf^kiifn were 
anxious as to whether, in supporting Arius^ they might not be 
endorsing a heresy as serious as that of Alexander himself. 

Whether or not the Thalia proved reassuring^ it was just 
siifhcLentiy uncontroversial to prevent the fragmentation of the anti- 
Alexandrian party. It is important not to exaggerate the divisions 
among the ^Arians" at this date. Philostorgius is unquesuonably 
oversimplifying the issues^ from the perspective of someone 
committed to a Eunomian theology. If we turn from the Thalia to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia's letter to Paulin us of Tyre, for instance, we 
find some reference to the incomprehensibility of God;^^® but it is 
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gilso natcwfjTKhy that Eusebius seems to avoid saying directly that 
the Son cannot know the Father j and seems more concerned to 
emphasize that neither we nqr the angeb can know the arche of the 
Son,^^’ and that the Son’s nature is inexpressible ~ like that of the 
Father whose likeness it We should not^ theOj ascribe to the 
earlier Lucianists the full-blown revelational optimism of Eunomiusj 
but it is likely that theologians formed in a tradition which concen¬ 
trated on the idea of the Son as perfect image of God^^^ would have 
found drastic a doctrine of the Father’s remoteness from the Son 
uncongeiiiaL. The Thalia h a strongly-worded piece of apephade 
theology 1 but it does not belong in a different universe of thought 
from that inhabited by Eusebius and Paulinus; whereas it is clearly 
distinct from the systems of Aetius and Eunomius^ We have no 
knowledge of Jaier Arian use of the ThaOaj and the paucity of 
information about it in orthodox historians suggests that - in 
contrast to some of the letters we have already discussed - it never 
formed part of a regular dossier on Arianism, at least after 360 or 
thereabouts; which suggests that it was not to the fore in the debates 
of the mid-centuryj and represented a theological style no longer 
acceptable in Arian circles. 

The only possible exceptions to this silence about later use of the 
Thalia is a passage m Athanasius’ letter to the Egyptian bishops. 
After describing with scorn how the anti-Nioene party of the 350s 
attempted to escape the imputation of Arianism he points out that 
the leaders of the party are undeniably people who have benefited 
from the patronage of Eusebius and his allies. The anti-Nicenes 
have produced a creed against which the Egyptian and Libyan 
bishops must be warned:they have undertaken to pass judgment 
on dogmatic issues, and, despite their own confusion and contradic¬ 
tions, they have put forward ‘a Thalia* as a canon of faith. This 
hardly suggests a use of the original Tkaiia, or even a revised edition 
of it, since we have just been told that Athanasius’ opponents arc 
eager to dissociate themselves from the memory of Anus. Presum¬ 
ably, Athanasius’ point is that any creed put out by this group is 
in fact equivalent to Arius’ own original composition from the point 
of view of Nicenc orthodoxy. 

However, the idea of a revised Thalia published in the 350s has 
lately been defended by Kannengiesser.'^® He argues that the verse 
extract reproduced in de sjmadis 15 is closer in language and theo¬ 
logical concern lo the debates of this decade than to the earlier days 
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of the controversy/'^ and pro^os^i- that we have here a revision 
produced by a 'neo^Arian'j perhaps even Actius himaiitf/''® This 
seems highly unJikelyj if we consider the disagreements between the 
school of Aetius and Arius himself; 11 is just possible if we take the 
remark in Athanasius^ ad episcapos Atgypti quite literally and imagine 
a theologian associated with Acactus of Caesarea (the leading aaii- 
Nicene bishop of the day) producing such a work. However, if this 
is what happened, Athanasius' use of the text in de jynodis is hard 
to caplain. He may (as Kannengiesser suggests)wish to present 
Acacius as a new Arius indistinguishable in heretical intent from 
the old; but this presupposes that his readers will recogniae the text 
as coming from Acacius or someone of comparable contemporary 
prominence. Otherwise the use of the text in a controversial work 
is rather pointless. Bui this seems to run counter to the profisstd 
purpose of Athanasius in the second section of the dt synadis^ which 
is to exhibit the essential continuity of Ananism from hrsl to last: 
beneath a deceptive appearance of variety, all non-Nieene formu¬ 
laries of belief really lead back to the naked ^blasphemies of Arius', 
indeed Athanasius^ purposes are far better served by the use of a 
genuine text of the Thalia which will be an embarrassment to those 
anti-Niccnes who would prefer to forget about Arius himself. In so 
far as there are difficulties over the theology of this extract, they 
are to be resolved not by treating it as a pseudepigraph but by a 
greater flexibility in assessing what could and could not have been 
said or thought earlier in the century. 

The theology of both sets of Thalia extracts will be discussed in 
detail in 11.B on the assumption that Athanasius in di gives 

us a substantially authentic text. However^ we are no nearer dating 
the Thalia with any precision in the years of the controversy's hrst 
phase. The most that can be concluded on the basis of the preceding 
discussion is that the work was composed in Palestine^^ in order 
to guarantee support from Lucian is t theologians and other rather 
reluctant parries. Given that it must have been written after the 
first opening of negotiations with Eusebius ofNicomedia, and prob¬ 
ably after the ^synod of one hundred^,, a date in the summer or 
autumn of 323 is most likely, though whether earlier or later than 
Eusebius' letter to Paulinus (a part of the same campaign of COnSoLi' 
dation and reassurance) it is impossible to say. 
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3 NICAEA AND AFTER 

At Antioch early in 32^, the bishops supposed that tht 'great and 
holy synod’ was lo meet ai Ancyra;’^^ but further letters from the 
Emperor were probably already on the way, moving the meeting 
to Nicaea. If the letter attributed to Constancine (surviving only jn 
Syriac) and published by Opkz as no. 20 in his collection is auth¬ 
entic, the reasoiii for this change had to do chiefly with convenience 
and the pleasantness of the climate of Nicaea; Barnes, however, 
notes'^ that the spring of 325 was a period of some cdhsiderablc 
political unrest, a period in which Cgastantinc would not have 
wanted to be more than a few hours journey from his capital 
(Ancyra would have been the best part of three days away, nearly 
two days, perhaps, for a good courier). The bishops were allowed 
to travel by the imperial postal service^ the orrmi puhiiois, and were 
entertained in Nicaea at the emperor’s expense. How many attended 
is a matter of much uncertainty: Eustathius of Antioch (who was 
probably one of the presidents of the council)estimates that there 
were rather more than 270 bishops present, but admits that he did 
not bother to check; Athanasius, having at settled for around 

300, rounded up the figure to the familiar symbolic 318 late in 
lifc.^^^ Recent research'* has been less generousp and detailed exam¬ 
ination of such lists as we do possess has failed to yield more than 
about 200 names. The contradictions may be partly explicable by 
exaggeration (chough Eustatfiius was in a good position to estimate 
the numbers) or by the Late arrivals, early departures, and irregular 
attendance at sessions, in the time-honoured tradition of councils, 
episcopal and otherwise. It is fairly liltely at least that a good many 
more than, 200 were present.Eusebius of Caesarea's cstimate^^ 
of about 250 is probably as near as any. 

Philoslorgius^® records the names of twenty-two bishops 
sympathetic to Anus at the counciL If this list is reliable^ Arius' 
support was still quite strong: one bishop in ten, In a council frill 
of people with, no very deep theoJogical commitment one way or 
the other, is a promising base to work from. However, the list 
bristles with problems: one of those named had been dead for 
some years,two had subscribed to the condemnation of Anus at 
Antioch,'^' four appear elsewhere as anti-Arians,'^^ and certain 
bishops known to have been Anan sympathizers do nqt appear.'^ 
Astonishingly, MeLitius of Lycopolis is listed. One of the more 
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i£Lter«ti&g features of the list is the presence of jut bishops irom 
Libya - four from the Pejatapolis^ in additon to thdr metropolitan, 
Sccundus, and his coJJca^e from Mower Libya^ Theonas. Obvh 
ously there is some solid Ibundation for the presence of a good many 
of these aames^ several of which arc iamiliar from cbewhere — the 
Bithynian tTiumvirate of Eusebius, Theognis and Maris, for 
instance, and the group of Syro-PaJestiniam and Cifrdans promi¬ 
nent in the early stages of the struggle; altogether, about thirteen 
names seem wdl-established, two are impossible, the rest uncertain, 
but, for the most part, wildly unlikely^ Since Sozomcn says'^ that 
seventeen bishops supported Art us at the opening of the couadl, 
Philostorgius^ catalogue must be regarded as being of very limited 
use, though not wholly untrustworthy. 

Scholarly controversies over the conduct of the council prohferate, 
to such a degree that we cannot hope to examine them all in 
detaih’^ What is important for our preseoi purpose is lo note that 
it became evident very early on that the condemnation of Anus was 
practically iDcviiable- Eustathius’^ describes how a cteda] docu¬ 
ment of some sort written by ‘Eusebius" (which one?) was presented, 
repudiated and tom up in the presence of the whole synod, at an 
early stage in the proceedings.’^’ Theodoret, in additon to repro¬ 
ducing thia story, mentioos'^s a formulary drawn up by a number of 
Arian bishops (neither of the Eusebii is named) which was likewise 
presented and tom up, apparendy rather later O'n. This may be the 
statecncni of faith objecting to the use of homootuios mentioned by 
Socrates;’^ if so, it belongs In the stage of debate inunedLabely 
following the hrsr proposal of che final Ibnn of the synodical creed 
- by which tittie Arius" party must have known that their cause 
was hopeless. They can only have been motivated by the desire to 
register as strongly as possible their incredulous indignation at the 
that a Christian assembly could sanction the blasphemously 
materialistic implications of the komaousion.^*^ 

At what point did the word hotnootmos become a matter of debate? 
Arius repudiates one possible Rieaning Ibr It In his letter m Alex¬ 
ander^^' and another in the Huxiia as reported in de synodis^*^ 
Ambrose^^^ records a fragment fh>m a letter of Eusebius of Nico^ 
media (do. 21 in Opiu)'^ read at the council, which opposes the 
sense of Afwnflflwioj attacked in the Thali^^ ^ “If”, he [Eusebius] said, 
“we do indeed call che Son of God uncreated [tncrvdhon, no doubt 
representing ngtnfnjtton] as well, we are on the way to confessing 
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that hr is himoou^s with the Father.” ^ And Ambrose ^ds that^ 
when this was read at the coundL^ the bishops decided to include 
the word in the creed, seeing how strongly the Arlans dishked it. 
This is certainly an oversimplificadon; but if it refers to a genuine 
letter of Eusebius, the chances are that it was this document which 
was tom up early in the sessions (despite impressive arguments 
from Stead, it does still seem probable that the Eusebius referred 
to by Eustathius is the bishop of Nicomedia, not Eusebius 
Famphjlus)^ This confirms the view that homoousios (and simiJar 
expressions such as ek tis tou patros ousias) was already being 
discussed iu the years leading up to Nicaea: it did not spring fuJJy-^ 
armed from the head of Constantine (or Ossius) at the council itself. 
Ambrose may not be correct in implying an instant decision by the 
bishops on hearing Eusebius’ views, but he is probably right in so 
far as Eusebius* statement marked out the ground on which the 
debate would be fought. Eusebius of Nicomtdia, like Arius hiniseJr, 
had rashly begun by stating what his party regarded as non^nego- 
tiable. It Is very clear Irom Athanasius' ad AJros^^^ that the council 
was increasingly concerned to find a formula to which Arius’^ 
supporters could never agrect on Ambrose's account, Eusebius had 
effectively solved its problem in advance- though, in the event, 
only the heroically consistent Secundus and Theonas held out 
against it to the lasl.'^’ Philostorgius^ story^^ of Ossius and Alex¬ 
ander of Alexandria agreeing in advance that the term should be 
employed is unlikely lo be true, as they will not have known before 
the opening of proceedings exactly where Eusebius and his party 
would take their stands or which of many uncongenial expressions 
would prove to be wholly unacceptable. 

Eusebius Pamphilus skilfully represents his own role in the 
council as an eirtnic one; indeed, his accounts of proceedings In 
both the and the letter to his church at Caesarea^^ 

suggest that no very violent disagreement persisted beyond the first 
Session. It is now generally thought unlikely that Eusebius’ creed, 
as he reports it for the Caesarean church,really formed the agreed 
andi unconxroversial basis for the counciPs final definition^ Eusebius" 
text is strongly slanted towards pluralism, distinguishing between 
the ’real' separate subsistences of the three persons of the Trinity, 
an emphasis which has disappeared in the conciliar creed; and the 
number of additional controversial phrases in the latter suggests a 
far more protracted process of debate and redrafting than Eusebius 
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Hqwtver, hi:; pLea$aiidy complacent, picture may have same 
truth* Evidently) if he did propose a text, it was rejected as inad¬ 
equate. Athanasius sketches^ ^ the process whereby ek Urn patros and 
duos aieUiincs were pressed on the Arians for acceptance^ and 
describes haw they were able tq hnd ways of making such language 
amenable to their heretical views; Eusebius’ creed fits well into this 
process* Whether it is his own composition or a baptismal creed of 
Caesarea, it is ambiguous in just the crucial areas Athanasius 
mentions - the meaning of ik titeoUf of ^continued* or continuous^ 
(as opposed to suictiy tttmai) existence^ oiatiihim^s as applied to the 
Son's being and Godhead. Ii was becoming plain that the hardest 
sticking-point was^ aHer all, ham^oiuics, and the &ustraied and 
impatient drafters^^ at Last produced something like the hnal text* 
At this point, the opposition made their last passionate protest, as 
Socrates tells us. But the negotiations were not yet over, for* 
according to Eusebius' account in his letter to the church at 
Caesarea*Constantine defended the decisive word agalnsi just 
the doubts rabed by the authors of the protesting memorandum; 
and, Judging from the final vote, moat of the remaining dissidents 
were persuaded. If Constantine’s defence was the result of coaching 
by Eusebius, the bishop of Caesarea could rightly claim to have 
been an architect of the virtual unanimity of the coundl. Clearly, 
Constantine^s paints in support of the hoTTn^oujion arc points which 
Eusebius accepts: his own defence of the conciliar creed largely 
repeats what he has attributed to the emperor.^^ It Looks as though 
Eusebius had performed the considerable t^ur dx jam of working out 
an interpretation of Adfflwtmej just about acceptable even to Euse¬ 
bius ofNicomedia and his circle: Constantine was persuaded simply 
to say what the world did Fi^t mean, and, on those terms, the 
Lucianist resistance hnally collapsed, Eusebius PampKilus^ manifest 
sense of a diplomatic triumph having been accomplished was not 
misplaced. 

In its letter to the Egyptian and Libyan churches,the council 
recorded its condemnation of Arius’ views and Arius' person: he 
was excommunicated and probably degraded Grom the presbyterate; 
and Secundus and Theodas shared his fateJ^ All three, together 
with at least one of *'^jius’ Alexandrian coilcagues, the deacon 
Euzoius,''*® were exiled by Constantine at the conclusion of the 
council. This dual punishment, eccLesiasiicai and civil, was not only 
an ominous precedent: it sowed the seeds of endless biitcmess and 
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cooAamn m tht yean that folkrwed, iintt, although the emperor 
could rescind his owit legal decisions^ he could not on hU sole 
authority reverse ecclesiastical ralings. The two systems were to be 
seldom in step after ^2b. 

According to Philosiorgius^^'^ Arius (and presumably Euzoius) 
and the Libyan bishops were exiled immediately at the end of the 
council after refusing to subscribe the creed and its anathemas. The 
fate of Arius' other chief defenders is less easy to sort'out. Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, Maris and Thcognis were variously described as 
having signed the Nicene decrees and then changed their minds^ 
having signed with meniai reservatjons or private emendations of 
the itxtj. and having refused to sign from the first. Socrates'*’ 
assumes that Eusebius and Thcognis were exiled at the same lime 
and for the same reason as Anus, Sozomen^*^ claims that Eusebius 
and Theognis signed the creed, but not the deposition of Arius, 
and were removed from their sees fairly promptly by Constantine, 
Thcodoret^** has only Sccuudus and Thconas exiled at the close of 
the council, but offers a rather garbled account of the fate of Euse¬ 
bius some chapters further on.'*^ Philostorgius gives the most detail, 
although it is doubtful how much is to be relied on; Eusebius, 
Theognis and Maris were prepared to sign a text containing homoiffu- 
jKf rather than fmmusws, and so escaped immediate ccnsurc;^“ 
three months later, they approached the emperor and announced 
that they had signed only from motives of prudence. Their repent¬ 
ance was rewarded with exile to Gaul.'“ 

Philostorgius' narrative in its present form is not very plausible. 
The introduction of hamoiou^ws as a compromise term belongs to a 
later date,'*^ and the sudden prise de amscience of the three bishops 
sounds like an attempt to give an acceptable Arlan gloss to the 
embarrassing fact that Constantine had suddenly turned against 
the Bithynian champions of Arianism. Philoslorgius, or his source, 
was evidently trying to make sense of the two equally awkward 
facts that the BitKymans had signed the creed and that, none the 
less, they suffered exile for their beliefs. However, the hard core of 
fact is Certainly the report that they were not exiled immediately. 
Athanasiusclearly implies that their condemnation was distinct 
from that of the clerics anathematized at the council. This is also 
presupposed in the most authoritative document we possess on 
the exile of Eusebius, Constantine's own letter to the Nicomedian 
church*'*® Constantine gives vent to some strong feelings about 
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Eusebius* previous closeness to Lidnius, accusing him of conniving 
in the martyrdom of bishops by the late emperor of the East, and 
of plotting against and insulting himself. Eusebius left Nicaea, it 
seems, under a cloud,his case suspended while he did penance 
of some sort (a temporary prohibition against exercising his orders 
rather than a deposition?): the emperor indicates*^' that Eusebius 

intervene personally on his behalf to prevent him 
losing his office altogether. However, the bishop had not changed 
his views, and, when certain Egyptian dissidents^^^ were summoned 
to the capital to answer for their contumacy at a meeting of their 
native hierarchy under the imperial eye, Eusebius and Theognis 
presumed to defend them (and receive them to communion?) 
consequently, Eusebius and Thcognis have been deposed and 
banished, and their churches are invited to elect new bishops* 

This suggests that Sozomen is right in saying that Eusebius and 
Theognis refused to subscribe to the anathemas of the council, and 
were saved from disgrace only by their signing of the creed (and 
this is exactly what the two bishops themselves say in their letter 
petitioning for restoration).*^^ They were then put under discipline 
for some set period;*^^ and presumably their ill-judged support of 
the Egyptians occurred before their penance was completed. The 
occasion of their delinquency was almost certainly the meeting 
described by Eusebius Pamphilus^^® as following closely on Nicaea: 
continuing dissension in Egypt led Constantine to recall the Egyp¬ 
tian bishops for further discussion, after which (in true Euseblan 
style) all was harmoniously settled, and the emperor endorsed the 
bishops’ decisions* Bearing in mind the number of Libyan bishops 
claimed as Arian sympathizers by Philostorgius, it may have been 
some of these w'ho were involved, and whom Eusebius tried to 
assist**^^ The imperial deposition of bishops would have had to be 
sanctioned by a synod, of course, and a meeting of Egyp tian prelates 
would hardly have the authority to remove bishops of another 
province; however, the canons of Nicaea had made formal 
provision*^® for the calling of provincial synods twice yearly, and 
Eusebius and Theognis must have been canonically removed from 
their sees at such a synod of the Bithynian clergy (Consiantine*s 
letter to the Nicomedian church tells its recipients that they must 
now proceed to elect a new bishop, and a synod would in any case 
have had to meet lo effect such an appointment).So we can 
conclude that the recall of the Egyptian bishops to the capital was 
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followed almost immediately by a local synod (late in 325) of the 
kind envisaged by Nicaea, called to deal with the consequences of 
the imperial sentence against Eusebius and Theognis (and, appar¬ 
ently, a number of inferior clergy regarded as adherents of their 
party)Maris of Chalcedon, although he had evidently shared his 
colleagues’ reservations about the Nicene anathemas, is not men¬ 
tioned as suffering the same fate, except in Philostorgius’ account* 

The institution of twice-yearly provincial synods has often been 
overlooked by historians seeking to clarify the extraordinary 
complexities of the course of events between Nicaea and the death 
of Arius.^®^ There is no need for an undue multiplicadon of quasi- 
ecumenical councils to account for the numerous doctrinal and 
political shifts of these eventful years: most of the matters in question 
have to do with precisely those processes which the Nicene system 
was designed to facilitate - the review of cases of excommunication 
and the election of new bishops* The chaos of the period owes much 
to the fact that there was no very obvious way of guaranteeing 
general acceptance for such local decisions - with the possible 
(extra-canonical!) exception of imperial pressure. 

So w'hen we read later that*®^ Arius was recalled from exile and 
given an opportunity to clear himself, it is not to be taken for 
granted that this was the act of another large-scale synod* Socrates, 
Sozomen and Gelasius^®''' give versions of the letter sent by E usebius 
and Theognis to an episcopal meeting some time after their exile* 
They protest (though mildly) that they have had no formal trial, 
note that Arius (in whose guilt they have never believed) has 
been restored by the same synod, and express their anxiety that 
their own silence may be taken as proof of their guilt* They very 
carefully state that their faith is the same as that of the other 
bishops, and that they have examined the implications of the homO’- 
Qusios and are now committed to preserving the peace of the Church 
and avoiding heresy - which is a neat evasion of the question of 
whether they actually accept the formula. They petition for the 
same clemency to be shown to them as to Arius, This letter has 
often been taken to be addressed to a ‘second session’ of the Council 
of Nicaea,or at least some major gathering which reversed the 
Nicene decisions;'^® but there are difficulties in such a reading. The 
plain implication of the letter is that the synod addressed is the 
same synod that condemned the two exiled bishops; and since they 
were not deposed at Nicaea, the council addressed cannot have had 
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the same personnel as Nkaea. Again, it is rather diffijealt to imagine 
a council is session for a long enough time to cover all the events 
involved; Arius is recalled and readmitted to communion^ news of 
this is sent to Eusebius and TheognU, probably in Gaul, they write 
and ask to be summoned to the council to make their defence, and, 
according to Socrates and Sozometiji® their petition is accepted 
and their episcopal successors are removed from office. Even if the 
synod did not summon the exiles to defend themselves in person, 
this still requires an uncomfortable amount of coming and going- 
It is not impossible that all this should have Dccurred; hut I think 
it rather more likely that the context is several succtsiivi meetings of 
the provincial synod of Bithynia. After Arius’ readmission, Eusebius 
and Theognis would have written to the mxt meeting to request a 
hearing at the session after that. 

But how had it come about that Arius could be so soon restored? 
The end of 325 was a low point for the Arian-Lucianist group, but 
events in 326 dramatically redressed the balance. That forthright 
and consistent opponent of Aiianism, Eustathius of Antioch, had 
become involved in a quarrel with Eusebius of Caesarea soon after 
Nicaea,^^* and, when CDostantine'a aged mother visited the East 
late in 326, Eustathius made some tactless or critical remark about 
her which provided an opening for his Palestinian enemies to mount 
an attack. Accused of heresy and immoTality, as we!! as of disrespect 
for the imperial family, Eustathius was deposed by an Antiochene 
synod and exiled by Constantine^ probably in 327 A number of 
bishops who shared Eus Lathi us' theological preferences were also 
ejected at the same synod, on p variety of charges. 

This was dearly an auspicious moment for reopening the question 
of Arius' fate. Constantine wrote to Arius in November of 327 
summoning him to court at Niqomedia, and expressing surprise 
that he had not come earlier. This suggests that the .Antiochene 
synod had, tbrmally or informally, extended an Invitation to Arius 
to clear his name before the emperor, but that Arius (ijensibly) 
waited for some ofEcial signal before presenting himself, Rufinus^^ 
seems to be the source of the story that the emperor’s sister 
ConslaniLa in-her last illness introduced her Arian chaplain to 
Constantine; after Cons tan tia's death, this presbyter encouraged 
the emperor to believe that Arius* faith was no different from that 
of Nicaea: and the result was the surviving letter to Arius. The 
story is almost certainly legendary in its details, but may reflect a 
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memory that members of the royal house had some sympathy with 
the anti‘Nicenes; Constantia, after alh had been dose to Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who had joined her in interceding for the life of her 
husband LiciniusJ^® If there is any truth in this, family pressure 
joined with ecclesiasdcai encouragement in prompting Constantine 
to give Arius a second chance in the winter of 327* 

Arius and Euzoius returned from exile and presented a rather 
nomcommittai creed to the emperor and his ecclesiastical advisers: 
it speaks of the Son as ‘begotten from [or out of] the Father before 
all ages’, but is silent about the homoousios. Evidently, however, it 
satisfied Constantine, who wrote to Alexander,pressing him to 
accept Arius and Euzoius back in Alexandria; and (if the reading 
proposed above of the letter of Eusebius and Theognis is correct) 
it was successfully presented to the local Bithynian synod, which 
readmitted Arius to communion. The exiled bishops petitioned for 
restoration a few months later, at some point in the first half of 328, 
and were back in their sees by the late summer or autumn. This, 
incidentally, suggests that Philostorgius (or his epitomizer) is right 
in saying that Eusebius and Theognis returned from exile after 
‘three whole years\'^® The Arian historian then goes on to describe 
a major council (of 250 bishops) held at Nicomedja after Eusebius^ 
return, at which a new creed was promulgated and Eustathius and 
Alexander of Alexandria were deposed. This is obviously, for the 
most part, fantasy: Philostorgius seems to be conflating several 
meetings. The synod which deposed Eustathius has taken on some 
of the features of the Tyre-Jerusalem synod of 335 which accepted 
Arius^ confession of faith,and perhaps the Antiochene ‘Dedi¬ 
cation^ synod of 341, with its various non-Niccne approved creeds. 
The figure of 250 bishops is most probably an attempt to claim 
equality of numbers with Nicaea as recorded by Eusebius of 
Caesarea.The core of truth, if any , is no doubt some record that 
the returned Eusebius lost no time in calling a synod^“^ to confirm 
Arius’ restoration and (possibly) formally to anathematize the views 
associated with Eustathius and Alexander (who had firmly refused 
to comply with Constantine’s request). 

By this time, however, Alexander had died (on 17 April 328),^®^ 
and his successor had been elected, though in the face of strong 
opposition.^'^^ At the end of the summer of 328, the new bishop of 
,Alexandria, Athanasius, and the rehabilitated bishop of Nicomedia 
embarked on an ecclesiastical civil war which did not relax for a 
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moment up to the death of Eusebius in 34L The Bithynian synod 
of late 328, under Eusebius* chairmanship, must have been the 
source of the renewed appeal to Alexandria for Anus’ restoration 
as recorded by Socrates and Sozomen,^^ Once again, this was 
supported by the emperor,and once again the request \vas 
refused, Athanasius was threatened by Constantine and Eusebius 
with harsh retribution for his disobedience, but he remained 
adamant. It seems to have been at this point that the Melitian 
schismatics in Egypt reverted to an open hostility to the ^Catholic’ 
episcopate which they had not shown in the last days of Alex¬ 
ander, gy 33Q^ made a tactical alliance with the 

Arians,^^ and gained the patronage of Eusebius of Nicomedia;^'® a 
concerted campaign to have Athanasius disgraced and removed 
began, a campaign which was to dominate church affairs in the 
Levant for over a decade. The details of the accusations laid against 
Athanasius, and his defence, are not our immediate concern here, 
however' what matters from the point of view of Anus’ biography 
is that the struggle against Athanasius increasingly obscured the 

cause of the unfortunate heresiarch in the years between 328 and 
335, 

We do not even know where he spent this period, Constantine’s 
letter inviting Arius to court promises him the chance to return to 
his native land’ if all goes well;^^ and it is likely enough that he 
was in Libya for some years,Secundus (and Theonas?) must 
have returned from exile at some point before the death of 
Constantine,and Athanasius often speaks as if their restoration 
had been part of the great Eusebian campaign of the years after 
328. In 331 or 332^^^ Athanasius (who seems to have made a policy 
of visiting troubled areas under his jurisdiction early on in his 
episcopatc)^^^ went to Libya PentapoUs; and it has been plausibly 
suggested^^^ that his aim was to bring pressure to bear on the Nicene 
side in episcopal elections. If Arius himself was in Libya, such an 
explanation is still more likely; with the return of his oldest and 
most faithful allies, Arius was assured of a welcome. However, there 
is no evidence that any effort was made during these years to restore 
him to communion in Alexandria after the uncompromising refusals 
of Athanasius in 328. Arius evidently came to feel that his friends 
at court had forgotten him, and took the bold step of protesting 
directly to the emperor in 332 or 333, He asked in desp..iration what 
he was to do if no one (in Egypt?) was prepared to take the mitiative 
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in receiving and proffered yet another caoTeasion of faith 

apparently employing a highly ambiguous formula stating that the 
logos of God^s substance was anarchof.^^^ The surviving fragments of 
this letter suggest a man at the end of his tether. 

Ariu$' mistake was to emphasise the numerical strength of hJs 
support, especially in Libya.^^^ Rightly or wrongly, Constantine 
assumed that Arius was threatening a schbrn,^^^ the one diing which 
all the imperial efforts were designed to avoid. The emperor wrote, 
probably in 333,™ an open letter to the hcreaiarcb and his 
supporters which is extraordinary in its venom and abusiveness, 
dubbing Arius an ‘Ares’, a god of war,^^ who seeks to create strife 
and violence, and quoting the Sibylline Orades™ on the divine 
judgment threatened for Libya on account of the Libyans^ sins 
against heaven.^ Anus’ creed is dissected and found to be incotH' 
patibJe with Nicaea;^ and when the emperor has finished refuting 
his theology, he tums^ to sneering at Arius' wasted and ascedc 
appearance. Clerics and laity who break the peace of the Catholic 
church by continuing adherence to Arius are assured of leg^ retri* 
butioD.™ The letter suggests a very confused situation in Libya. 
Arius, though restored to communion in another province and 
permitted to return (by imperial decree) to his own province, has 
still not been synodicahy rehabilitated by an Alexandrian decision. 
Not surprisingly, his allies in Libya have assnmed that he is to be 
regarded as 'in good standing', in the light of the imperial reprieve. 
Arius appeals to the emperor, on the grounds of this de facto resto¬ 
ration by a majority tn Libya, to bring pressure to bear on Alexan¬ 
dria to allow a formal restoration. But Constantine - no doubt 
mindful of the Donadst troubles ^ sceA In fhi« the creation of a 
separate church, and thus withdraws from Arius’ sympathizers the 
privileges of Catholic Christians. It sounds as though Arius had, in 
effect, asked the emperor what alternative he and his supporters 
had but to act a$ if they were back in communion with the Church 
at large until the emperor formally compelled the churches to ratify 
this.»^ Ii IS probably an anachronism to think of anything like a 
aclf'consciously *Arian’ church in Libya emerging or being evisaged 
at this date' but Arius was accustomed from earlier experience to 
acting on the decisions of friendly local churches rather than waiting 
for a volte-face in Alexandria, Even so, his letter was evidently 
written out of long-standing bitterness and impatience with the 
Egypdan church which he had served faithfully and which had 
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excluded him for nearly thirteen years, Arius is caught in the cross¬ 
currents of uncertainty about the workings of a church unexpectedly 
and unpreparedly having to adjust to a situation in which its unity 
and doctrinal consistency have for the first time become matters of 
public and political concern. 

Constantine’s concern was dramatically shown in the edict which 
accompanied his reply to Arius,associating Arius* supporters 
with Porphyry, the great pagan critic of the Church, and ordering 
that Arius’ works be treated like those of Porphyry: they are to be 
burnt, and anyone who does not surrender copies in his possession 
is to be executed. This edict — apart from its depressing foretaste 
of varieties of intellectual fascism through the centuries down to our 
own day - explains, to some extent, why Arius* written works 
survive in such fragmentary form, why they are not available for 
quotation even by later Arians (or perhaps especialiy by later Arians: 
it would be far easier for quotations to survive - as they have done 
— in works dedicated to their refutation), 

The emperor had concluded his letter to Arius by inviting him 
once again to make his defence in person at courtj and Arius 
evidently did so, with unexpected success - success, that is, to the 
extent that he was encouraged to present his case to a major epis- 
copal gathering in 335, when Constantine convened a synod for the 
dedication of the church he had built in Jerusalem. According to 
Socrates,sixty bishops were involved, though it is not clear on 
what basis invitations w'ere issued; obviously the Syro-Palestinian 
and Cilician bishops would be present, and we know too that 
Tusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis and Maris were present^ together 
with two new and youthful recruits to the Arlan episcopal camp, 
Urascius and Valens from Illyricum.^^ The bishops were instructed 
to meet at Tyre first, to settle once and for all the (by now very 
numerous and serious) accusations against Athanasius. They set up 
a commission to investigate the charges, a commission consisting 
of Athanasius* worst enemies, including the omnipresent Bithy- 
nians; the commission reported back to a second session at Tyre 
after the dedication festival at Jerusalem in September 335. Their 
report was predictably hostile; and they delivered it to a synod 
which had apparently, at Jerusalem, admitted Arius and Euzoius.^f^* 

According to Socrates, the emperor had intimated to the bishops 
that he was satisfied with the orthodoxy of the two petitioners; and 
Sozomen-^^ adds that he invited the synod to examine their credal 
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statement. Sozomen clearly believes that this statement was that 
printed by Opitz as no* 30j but this is more likely to belong to the 
first stages in Anus'" rehabilitation in 327, as we have assumed 
above, Socrates speaks of a Recantation^ which is not an obvious 
description of the surviving credal letter, and the fragments of Arius^ 
confession of 332/3 suggest that Arius was prepared by this stage 
to concede (at least in ambiguous formulations) some things which 
he had still held to in 327. However, it is possible that the suppos" 
edly earlier letter is indeed that presented at Jerusalem; in which 
case the synod showed remarkable flexibility in admitting a state¬ 
ment of faith which makes no concessions to Nicene language ” 
indeed, takes no notice of it at all. 

Whatever the details, Arius was accepted in September 335, and 
the bishops wrote from Jerusalem to Athanasius in Alexandria 
informing him of their decision, and appending a copy of the 
emperor's recommendation^^^ - which, they emphasize, is based 
on personal interviews with Arius and his followers. They claim, 
unconvincingly, to believe that Athanasius will be only too pleased 
by this restoration of Christian unity and tranquillity. In fact, 
Athanasius did not immediately receive this letter, having (by the 
end of October) made his way in secret to Constantinople to appeal 
in person to the emperor^^^ - a stratagem which turned out disas- 
trously for him, as it led ultimately to the first of his exiles, in 
November 335, The Alexandrian church was left in chaos. When 
Arius arrived in Alexandria (probably as Socrates states,after 
Athanasius' exile, considering the volatile siutation there), rioting 
broke out; and he was refused communion.Constantine 
summoned him back to the capitai,^^^ apparently holding him 
responsible for fomenting discord; but Athanasius* enemies were 
in the ascendant at court, and Arius suffered no further penalty. 
Constantine continued to regard him as orthodox. 

No immediate action on Arius* behalf was taken in the early 
months of 336; but the position of the Nicene party continued to 
worsen* Marcellus of Aiicyra, a prominent scourge of the anti- 
Nicenes, had refused to participate in the dedication festivities at 
Jerusalem when he realized that Arius was to be admitted to 
communion*^^® Various indiscreet statements in his polemical tracts 
(especially those directed against Asterius) were inconclusively 
discussed at the second session of the Council-of Tyre,^^^ and the 
Eusebian party were thus able to point to accusations of heresy 
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against MarcdJusj as well as hU insuU lo the emperor in refusing 
to parddpate in die dedicadon at Jerusalem^ when they reported 
lo Gonstandne.^^ The emperor had recalled the synod for a further 
session in the capital, to deal with the pnohlcm of Athanasius, but 
the majority of the exhausted bishops went straight home from 
Jerusalem,^' This left the held open for Eusebius and his allies, 
who not only succeeded (as noted already) in securing Athanasius' 
banishmentj bui also induced the emperor to summon a further 
synod to deal with Marcel!- probably a synod of bishops fn>m 
Marcellos^ own province of Galatia and the neighbouring province 
of Bithynia.^^^ The aged bishop of ConstandnopLe understandably 
took eKceptkm to the calling of a synod in his diocese at which he 
had no canonical status;^^ he was also well aware that the in ten dons 
of those chiefly responsible for the synod were not friendly to his 
own position as a strict Nicene. His protests fell on deaf ears. 

The new synod met in the summer of 336 and deposed Marcellus 
for holding the heresy of Paul of Samosata^^^ the Bithynians seem 
to have decided to exploit the opportunity of embarrassing Alex¬ 
ander of Constantinople still further by pressing him to receive 
AHus into communion — presumahly with the spoken or unspoken 
threat that the synod would not be averse to another heresy trial 
before.it disbanded. Aiius was examined by the emperor^ and, to 
Constandne's evident surprise, declared bia assent to the creed of 
Nicaea.*^ Athanasius reports^^ that Arius read a statement of his 
belief but kept concealed about his person a fuller and more 
unequivocally 'Arian’ confession; this enabled him to swear 
solemnly that he held ex aaimo to ^whai he had writ ten 'h Socrates 
repeats this story,^ but, judicious as ever, admits that it is hearsay 
only I all be is sure of, from an examination of Constantine^ s corre¬ 
spondence, is that Artus bound himself by an oath. The emperor 
ordered AJeKander to admit the penitent hercsiarch to communion. 

Arlus may have been genuinely repentant; but it sounds as though 
he was^ rather, struggling to bnd a peaceful compromise. He may, 
Like Thomas Cranmer in hus miserable last days, have thought that 
the humiliation of a doubtfully honest recantadon was a necessary 
price to pay for dying in communion with the church of his hapdsm; 
or he may have been the fraud and perjurer Athanasius believed 
him ID be. The former alternative is perhaps the more plausible as 
well as the more generous judgment. Whatever the truth of this, 
the story immediately disappears into the sphere of melodramatic 
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semi-fiction. According to AthanasiuSj^* it wa5 a Satunday when 
the emperor ordered Alexander to admit Ariirs (at the liturgy on 
the Ibllowing day). Faced with thu ulttmatunij Alexander 
(accompanied by Athanasius^ friend, the presbyter Macanns) with¬ 
drew lo the episcopal church (Hagia Eirene) and prayed that either 
he or Ariua might die before morning. Arius meanwhile^ smitten by 
^the necessities of nature', retired to a public lavatory, and died, 
apparendy from some Jdnd of interna] haemorrhagfc or rupttircH™ 
The emperor and the city were duly shocked and edihed. 

This story is not without its dilliculdes. On the one hand, Athan¬ 
asius relies on the presence of an eye-witness; on the other, in hb 
letter to Scrapion on Arius* death (written around 340),^' he admits 
that some considerable uncertainty prevails as to whether or not 
Arius died in Catholic communion - an admission rather hard to 
square with the extremciy public and dramatic events which he 
goes on ED relate. Socrates, as we have noted, alludes to Letters of 
Constantine on the subject, and it seems likely enough that the 
emperor did indeed regard Arius' sudden death as a judgment; but 
Sozomen (relying probably on the Arian Sabin us at this paint)^^ 
reports that opuuDJis varied and that some even believed Arius to 
have been killed ‘by magical arts’. Athanasius himself says^’ that 
Arius was buried by Eusebius of Nicomedla and his coUcaguea - 
which does not suggest that he was universally Looked on as an 
impenitent heretic cut nlf in his peijury.^ On balance, we have no 
reason to doubt that Arius' death was embarraasingly sudden, and 
that the Niccne party were able to ascribe it to the effect of their 
fervent intercession; but whether it occurred with quite the 
convenient timing (and in quite the symbolically appropnate 
manner) described by Athanasius must be less certain. There mult 
have been sulHcicnf of an interval after the interview with 
Constantine for the story that he hnd been received by Alexander 
to circulate with some plausibility. 
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AHus^ deaths like most of his life, is surrounded by uncertaiadu, 
and 13 yei at the same time an unmercifully public affair. His life 
and death were not easy material for a eonventional hagiography, 
and {if we can judge by Philostorgius) he was never unequivocally 
a hero for the parties associated with his name. However^ this is 
not so puzZiUng a fact as the nrodern student is inclined to make it. 
^Ariamsm' as a coherent system, founded by a single great figure 
and Sustained by hU dUciples, is a fantasy — more exactly, a fantasy 
based on the polemic of Nicene writers, above all Athanasius. Some 
and-Mcenes may, in the early days, have been happy with the 
name of *Arians*,’ as a designation of their theological preferences 
- not their ecclesiastical allegiance; but it is most unlikely that they 
would have been content with such a name for long after Nicaea. 
'^Arianism* was neither a chnrch nor a 'connection’, in its own eyes. 
^Arians^ thought of themselves, naturally enough, as Catholics; or, 
more accurately, the very wide spectrum of non-Nicenc believers 
thought of themselves as mainstreain CKrbdans, and regarded 
Athanasius and hb allies as isolated extremists^ - though increase 
ingly they also looked on the more aggressive and^Nicenes (Aedus, 
Eunomius, and the Like) as no less alien to the mainstreani cf 
Catholic tradition. It was not just ecclesiastjcali protocol which made 
the bishops at Andoch in 341 declare, by way of preface to a non- 
Niccne confession of faith, that they were not 'followers of Arius; 
for how could we as bishops be followers of a presbyter?’^ They 
meant exactly what they went on to say, that they had accepted 
Ariuj as orthodox, but did not look on him as a factional leader, 
or ascribe any individual authority to him. h is because this is the 
case that Athanasius* controversial energies, especially in dt tynodU* 
and [as Kannengiesser has recently and expertly shown)^ cffATra 
Arwnos 1 and II, are dedicated to building up the picture of his 
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enemies as unirormly committed, explicitly or implicitly, to a specific 
set of doctrines advanced by Anns and a small grotip of confederates 
like Eusebius of Nicumedia and Asterius the Sophists 
Nicene apologists thus turn 'Ariaoism* into a seiT-consciDus sect 

- as if the boundaries of Catholic identity were hrmly and clearly 
drawn in advance. But the whole history of Anus and of Arianism 
reminds us that this was not so, and, indeed, that the fact that it 
was- not so was one of the major elements in the controversyp Of 
course, the Christian Church had become fairly well-accustomed in 
the second century lo reflecting upon its identity and its boundaries; 
yet the conventions then established were not universally or unam'* 
biguousJy fixed. Against the gnostics, 'Catholic' critics mainiained 
their commitment to a church in which authenticity and 
acceptability of teaching could be measured by some puhlkty avail-^ 
able standard. Ignadusj, Irtnacus, TertuLlian and others fix this 
standard (with varying emphases) in terms of a determinate number 
of sacred texts as interpreted within those chgrches which can 
demonstraic continuity of teaching wriih the first apostles of Christ 

- a continuity normally focused in the unbroken succession of 
presiding teachers from the apostles.® However, the career of Origcn 
throws into sharp relief many of the loose ends left by the contro¬ 
versy with gnosticism. Normally the authoritative teacher b the 
bishop, even for Origen;^ but there is no dear way of resolving the 
tensions set up when a bishop's ruling works against a teacher who 
believes himself to be (and b believed by others to be) a faithful 
exegete of the sacred text in the Catholic Church. Origen touches 
on the question in a famous passage from his second homily on 
Numbers:^ orde in the Church is above all a spiritual issue; there 
must be a true correspondence between institutional authority and 
spiritual stature. The truly spiritual person, ^free enough from 
worldly habits to search out all things and to be judged by no one’, 
may sometimes occupy a lower clerical rank, while the selfish and 
stupid occupy the coth^dra j^etorii (which may mean either presby- 
teral or episcopal office, or, less probably, that of a liceased 
catechist).® The implication is clear enough: like the apostle, the 
inspired teacher is entitled to rely on his own (scriptursdly 
grounded) authority when confronted with an unspiritual cleric 
seeking to decide for him what he shall do or say. 

As von Campenhausen observes/'^ this is a ^pietist' critique of 
episcopal authority, not a wholesale denial of it; we do not end up 
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with a non-hierarchicai Church, but with a duaJ system of hier¬ 
archy.'^ Epbcopai authority had emerged originaily as somcLhing 
closely bound up with the role of ehansuiadc teacher,'^ and it 
presented considerable diiEcuides when apparently divorced irom 
charism or sanctity. The relevance of this for practical problems 
about penitential discipline is obvious; here are the roots of 
Cyprian^s struggle with the con/esseres who had so dramatically 
acquired the repute of holiness. After all, it was in the matter 
of penitential discipline that the early Church was most directly 
challenged to define its boundaries and determine its identity. The 
basic paradox remained a sharp one: how could a person who did 
not embody (and so, in a sense, classically expraj or ariicuiaie) the 
ideudey of the Christian community as a commurnty of iospiradon 
and holiness presume to dejme that identity in an active and Juridical 
manner? Episcopal authority as a disciplinary ofhoe was fraught 
with these tensions. 

Yet it is dear that episcopal authority even as a teaching office 
was equally problematic. Catholic apologetic in the second century 
is not coucemed with the individual bishop's pasitwe teaching so 
much as with the ^ct that be is 'structurally' safeguarded from 
error as president of a self-continuous body with rcadily-available 
doctrinal norms.What then of the case of a bishop whose ^stnic- 
tural^ credlentials are in^peccable oflering coutroversial or offensive 
readings of the scriptural text which is the field in which he is called 
to exercise his authoritative charism? As Cyprian suggested,'* he is, 
in the first place, answerable to the judgment of his fellow bishops; 
but, in circumstances in which he attempts to require conformity 
to his dubious teaching from his own church, the question of what 
right that church might have to resist his teaching is not readily 
decidable in institutional terms^. A church accustomed to the *dual 
hierarchy' notion might well expect to raise up individual teachers 
convinced of their right and obligation to resist an heredcaJ bishop; 
and the long-range recourse of such dissenters wouJd be appeal to 
a wider consensus of ‘true teachers’, episcopal and otherwise. 

In the Alexandrian church, we have to do not only with an 
environment in which thijt sort of response would be predictable, 
but also (as noted above) with one in which 'monarchical' episcopal 
authority over against the presbyteral college was ili-dehned. The 
presbyter licensed to expound Scripture in virtue of his ordination 
and commission to a specific congregation was exercising an auth- 
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ority sigtiificajitly like ih^t of a bis.hjOp;'^ and a£ a membei of tbc 
group which (it sterns) corporatdy coixsecrated the bishophe 
would not have Sfcn tht» aiithority as dtpertdenl upon that of the 
bishop, in other words» ccclcaial practice in Alexandria reinTorced 
the traditional Origenian view of parallel hierarchies. And when 
Anns resists Alexander’s attempt to make the presbyters answerable 
to the bbhop for the doctrinal probity of their preaching, he turns 
to those in and beyond Egypt who understand the tradition in 
which he is working. He Is supported by hb immediate colleagues, 
and perhaps by the head of the didaskiiieion^ by Eusebius of Caesarea^ 
a man deeply committed to the ideal of 'school' iraditlou looking 
to a charismatic master, and by Eusebius of Nicomedia as a 
^Lucianist', and so again a ^school' theologian. His hrst episcopal 
allies are men who have had the experience of learning from the 
wise and inspired; and the Thaiia is addressed implicidy to all who 
share such an cxpenence: 


According to the faith of God^s chosen, those with discernment 
of God,/His holy children, imparting the truth and open to God's 
holy spirit^/Tlaese are the things I have learned from the men 
who partake of wisdom,/The keen-minded men, instructed fay 
God, and in all respects wise./ln such men's steps 1 have walked, 
advancing in thoughts like theira/A man much spoken of, who 
suflers all manner of things for God's glory,/And^ learning from 
God, 1 am now no stranger to wisdom and knowledge. 

Arius had learned from the ihtGdiAaktai^ as others have learned from 
Famphilus or Lucian, and he makes an implicit claim to be himself 
a teacher in this kind of succession, Pan of his tragedy ia that (even 
among his aiiies) the tradition of such school-centred Christianity is 
a dying one. Dt JcK-to^ the controversy becomes a matter of episcopal 
politics. Arius wa^ an anachronism, asking that the Constantinian 
Church resolve its problems as if it were the federation of study- 
circles presupposed by the profoundly iiaditional AJeKandrian 
language of the Thilia.^^ Of course Arius — like Qrigen — addressed 
himself to a wider Chris dan public, and, if we are to believe Philo- 
storgitis,^^ was a skilful popular propagandist; but the Thada 
prologue shows very clearly where he believed the pu be of Chris dan 
life to be. He asks lo be Judged by those who« spiritual experience 
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corresponds to his own, and who understand die proper liberty of 
speculation that belongs, to the t/uodidakiits. 

Whether this would ever have been a realistic request is doubtful. 
A theologian hJte Origen might receive international acclaim and 
recognition of his teaching authority,™ but this did not prevent 
his ordination from being declared invalid in Alexandria by his 
rclendcssly hostile bishop Demetrius,^' The difference between the 
Cases of Ongen and Arius is that^ whereas in the early- to mid- 
third century^ it was possible to live with unresoived disciplinary 
or canonical disagreements^^ by the second decade of the fourth 
century the visible harmony and uniformity of the church had 
become^ as observed above^ a qucsdon of public and legal interest. 
It was a development which both sides in the coniroversy were 
eager to exploit in their own interest. Arius had asked for recognition 
Crom other churches and for pressure to be applied to his own 
church so that his deposition might be reversed; but whoever first 
encouraged Constantine to take an interest in the debate must have 
had some idea of repea ting the successful activation of secular power 
against heresy that had occurred in the case of Paul of Samosata^^ 
this time with a gready increased advance likelihood of success. 
Catholic unity could at least be enforced by law, the law of a (more 
or less) Christian ruler. 

Thus the histDry of Arius illuminates from one specific perspective 
the great shift in Christian self-understanding which we associate 
with the age of Constantine. We are witnessing a new development 
in Christian reflection on the boundaries and the definition of the 
Church. Prc-'Nicene Christianity had been obliged to live with a 
certain degree of organisational mess because oflts chronic inability 
to sort out a single policy for resolving conflicts between institutional 
authority of a clearly public kind and personal authority, acquired 
by a particular kind of experience ^auEfering in persecution, study 
with a saintLy teacher)^ and exercised in a direct and individual 
way within a group of adherents. Episcopal authority itself bad its 
roots precisely in the experientie of tradition^ the continuity of 
teaching; yet it was one step removed from the authority of the 
tfuodidakios in that it operated fairly strictly within the sacramental 
context. That is to say, it represented a locus of unity tn a common 
fiTotlice of worship, centring upon the presence of the symbolic token 
of condnuiry and sclf-'ldcntiiy, the apostohcally-validated bishop,^ 
rather than a focus in the perioFialiijf of the teacher or the distinctive 
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ideas of a school. If we call these two approaches the ^Catholic’ and 
the 'Academic* (in the dassicaL sense)^^ respectively, it ficems that 
Arius, like hi& great Alexandrian prcdeces&qrx^ is cs^ndaUy an 
^Academic’^ and, like those predecessors, he might have survived 
tolerably well in a different ecdesio^ticai and political dimate. 
Howeverj both his friends and his enemies pressed for a ‘Catholic* 
solution to the problem, a solution in terms of qiiscopally agreed 
rulings about the limits of admission to communion. The early years 
of the controversy show the impossibility of this kind of re^ludon 
through the mechanism of local synods; imperial authority inter¬ 
venes to make possible a universal, 'ecumcnicar solution, in accord 
with Constantine’s own goal of homogenizing his potentially chaotic 
empire. 

By this means, the ‘Catholic* model of the Church comes to be 
allied with the idea of a monoUthic soda! unit and the policy of 
religious coercion. Initially it had served to guard the church against 
the fissiparous tendencies of a ^school' Christianity, to keep the 
criteria of Christian identity a matter of public visibility rather than 
privately ^inspired* decisions taken in the intense atmosphere of the 
group of pupils around a charismatic master. Its credifaility had 
depended a good deal upon its own incorporation of the appeal to 
a tradition of teaching and its exercise of a teaching ministry. As 
such, it could Serve as a precarious but fairly acceptable means of 
holding diverse ‘Academic’ groups in loose unity, as well as 
aihrming that being Christian was not exclusively a matter of 
belonging in a philosophical study circle. But in the larger cities of 
the empire, bishops were increasingly detached from the context of 
teaching, increasingly engaged in administering charities, building 
and maintainiTig churches, negotiating disciplinary issues with their 
colleagues:™ in Rome, Carthage and Alexandria in the third 
century, bishops were vulnerable to the protests of the charismatic 
‘paraiief hierarchy of teachers and cqnfessors, protests based on the 
fact that the bishop himself could no longer credibly be presented as 
a ihfffdidakhs simply in virtue of his office in the Church. He was 
liable to make disastrous judgments about discipline, blurring the 
moral boundaries of the Church and compromising its purity, Liable 
to excuse flight in persecution, liable to introduce false teaching or 
suppress true, acting out of envy for the God-instructed elite* Cal- 
listus, Cyprian and Demetrius were bishops who carried little 
conviction with their ‘Academic^ and ascetlcal brethren; and £use- 
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bius' contemptuous portrait of Paul of Samosata™ depicts the 
nemesis of a certain sort of episcopacy from the standpoint of a 
scholar heavily committed to 'Catholic* continuities, yet formed in 
a 'schooP environment, a mart who believed in the proper unity of 
the two models. He could take up the cause of Arius precisely 
because of his belief that bishops were in certain circumstances 
answerable to the judgment ofehajismadc teachers when they failed 
to act themselves as theodidakioi. 

How is this to be haimonized with the appeal to secular authority 
to resolve disputes over the things of God? The fact of central 
importance in understanding this is that Eusebius Famphilus and 
many others did not regard Constantineas authority as sccuiar. 
On the contrary, the emperor was a God-inspired man^ a true 
philosopher,^ a teacher who directs bis flock to heaven, and causes 
^schools of holy learning^^^ to be set up. Church conflict is resolved 
by the virtual redefinition of the empire itself as a 'sehoor gathered 
around a charLsmAtie royal teacher. No longer does the Church 
have to define itself as a pure and self'CCntinuous community over 
against the world; the whole oikwrrieiu now has its ‘bishop’ and 
pastor.As the visionary caught up in the contemplation of the 
Logos^^^ the emperor has the right, like any authoritative teacher, 
to examine and criticize and, where necessary, discipline or expel 
his pupils - language and ideas clearly visible in, for example, 
Constantine’s correspondence with Arius.^* 

Thus the paradox of the early fourth-century Church is that the 
tension between ‘Catholic^ and ‘Academic’ in the church’s life, a 
tension sharply highlighted by the Arian struggle, was dealt with, 
at least in sorne quarters, by a 'Catholic’ polity (one centring upon 
episcopally administered sacramental discipline, using the sanction 
of excommunication from the church at large) enforced by a by 
authority conceived in quasi-Academic terms (using the sanction of 
exclusion from the group of intimates, reinterpreted as legal exile 
and banishment Erdm the imperial presence)In thcoreticaJ terms, 
this rapidly proved to be no solution at alb imperial inspiration was 
as blatant a case of institutionalized charisma as episcopal authority 
had been, and conflict was as sharp as ever. None the less, one of 
the effects of the breakdown of Eusebius’ synthesis was to reinforce 
episcopal authority within the Church: an Athanasius, resisting the 
(in his eyes) fatuous religions claims of a Constandus, could be 
presented as an inspired leader of God-directed spiritual discern- 
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ment. The Catholic (Niccne) bishop^, indinemit lo the threats and 
blandishments of unspiritual authority, Confident in hb apostolic 
Icgitjmacy and his □bedience to the holy and inspired univeraaL 
Synod of 325)^ Could retrieve a gotxl deal of the aura of the theodi- 
dakU^j teacher. It was Catholic prelates like Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa^^ who promoted again the Language of Christian 
teaching and Christian (5pecifica.Lly ascetic) life as 'true philosophy* 
- a language originally at home in the ‘Acajdemic* world of Justin, 
Clemcnij Origen and Eusebius. 

Part of what made this possible was another signiheant new fact. 
The ^schooP tradition of Origen and Arius was increasingly at odds 
with the trend of urban Church life in the Levant by the end of the 
third century, and it does not seem to have possessed the inner 
resources to survive in its classical form. Origen^s status had a lot 
to do with his deserved reputation as a master of the life of prayer; 
to belong to a school with such a master was to learn a whole form 
of life^ a set of disciplines^ imaginative and physical, disposing the 
human being for the discovery of the Logos and union through 
the Logos with its ground and source.™ Yet Lucian of Antioch^ 
remembered as an esrgete of colossal st ature, does not seem to have 
been remembered as a master of the spiritual lifc;^ and Arius 
likewise, despite his impeccable credendals as an ascetic and his 
great popularity with ascedcs^*^ is presented to us as primarily a 
teacher of ideas and an interpreter of Scripture, That aspect of the 
Origenian tradition which conceived the *schoor as a community 
of religious discipline was to reappear initially in circles very far 
from those in which Origen himself had been at home. The monastic 
movement had its roots in the Egyptian peasantry, and Antony the 
Great is unlikely to have been familiar with OKgeni^cd Platonism. 
Yet his biographer (if not Athanasius himself, certainly a committed 
Athanasian)^’ depicts him as confidently employing the liagua ffaitat 
of late classical philosophy and refuting both Arians*^ and non- 
Christian philosophers with ease and fluency.^^ His is the true 
philosophical life. Much has been written about the similarities 
between the Vita Anionii and the couventioni of the classical gagers 
biography;'*^ but perhaps what is most significant is the implicit 
alliance between this new ‘philosophy* and the interests of the 
Catholic episcopate.Very generally speaking, Arianism failed to 
capture the ascetic movements of the fourth century;^ and in this 
respect, what was left of the ‘achool' tradition out of which Arianism 
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had drsL come regamed hs vigour in a firmly Catholic and monastic 
setting. 

The surengthening of the bonds between the monastic world and 
the eastern episcopate in the Iburth and early fifth centuries has 
been well chronicled and discussed.*^ There were certainly interrup- 
tiona in this barinony^ notably the Origenbt and the Pelagian crises; 
but these were not so much divisions between bishops and monks 
as disagreements within the ascetic movernent itself. On the whole, 
monasticism performed the Important job of restoring the charis' 
made spiritual authority of bishops^ and, for a Eime, effectively 
reunited catholic and charismatic approaches to Church life, 
providing an interior foundation for the courageous resistance to 
imperial pressure of Athanasius, Basil, and a good many more. 
Yet the 'monastidzing^ of bishops could lead to die politicizing of 
monasiicism, the deployment of monastic shock troops in episcopal 
Controversies (as encouraged and orchestrated by the hfth-century 
bishops of Alexandria); there seems no hual escape from the mani¬ 
fold ambiguities surrounding the exercise of power in ihe Christian 
Church, 

The career of Art us, a meeting-point for some very diverse 
currents in the story of the Church, righdy compels us to attend 
(theologically as well as historically) to these issues of limits and 
p»ower in the religious group. Relative pluralism, with a regular 
ritual focus, and an agreed set of texts as a basis for reaching and 
exploration, was appropriate to a Church which lacked any notion 
of itself as a single lorfita/una/ unit, and whose commurncations were 
neccBsaHly private and piecemeal- Before Constantine, the Church 
was simply not in a position to make universally binding and 
enforceable decisions- From Nicaca onwards the Church decided, 
and communicated its decisioRS, through the official network of the 
empire; it had become visible to itsti/j as well as id the world, in a 
new way- And to those concerned with enforcing agreed decLsions, 
whether for the sake of the empire’s unity^ like Constantine or for 
the sake of theological Integrity like Athanasius (and perhaps Fuse' 
bius of Nicomedia), the independent and actually or pmenually 
recalcitrant ^school' group was inevitably redefined not merely as a 
sect^ but as a body outside the framework of civilized society. The 
Churches new ‘visibility’ meant that the wrong sort of Christian 
group was regarded pretty much as the Church itself had been 
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regarded by the pagan empire, as something stibversive ofthc sacred 
character of social life. 

The Constaminiari synthesis was in the long run destructive of 
both the ‘Catholic' and the ‘Academic' senses of the Church in most 
of the Christian world; as the extsteoce of the monastic movement 
already implied^ the tension between institutional unity and ‘open' 
(i.e. publicly transmitted) tradition (with its risks of authori¬ 
tarianism and formalism) on the one hand, and holiness, purity, 
and highly personalized guidance (with its risks of ehrism and 
introversion) on the other was not to be wiped out by the Church's 
metamorphosis into the guardian of legally sanctioned ideology. In 
what we have come to call the ‘post-Constantinian' era, this tension 
is no longer avoidable; and we may perhaps learn from the story 
of the early Church that we ate wrong to expect it to be resolved 
in terms of the victoiyo [one model. Recent patristic scholarship*^ has 
t>eeii much preoccupied with the relation of gnosticism to ‘epi&copai’ 
Christianity, and eager to point to the non-theologicai motives 
(especially to do with power) in the Catholic repudLadon of gnostic 
groups. Zt is part of a general, and not unhealthy, suspicion of 
history written by the winners, the ‘government linE*. But this 
reaction can (all into the opposite trap of supposing the apparently 
suppressed style ofChurch existence to be the lost ideal — a modern 
version of the long-standing tendency to rely on a ‘myth of Christian 
beginnings'.^ The historian may happily bypass much of this^ 
observing Only the paradigmatic character O'f certain crises like the 
one we have been examining in this part. The theologian who 
continues to locate her- or himself in the active history of Christian 
speech and imagination has a longer job, and has also a responsi¬ 
bility to do more than idealize lost patterns of life. We are not 
exempt from the task of examining and the byways of 

early Christian thought and experience in the light of the point 
which the siory has reached now. !n plain terms: Arius may stand 
for an important dimension in Christian life that was disedifyingly 
and unfortunately crushed by policy or circumstance and yet may 
stand in other ways for a theological style doomed to spiritual 
sterility. Some of this sort of evaluation will be attempted later in 
this book. But the necessary prelude to such a discussion is to stick 
to the particulars of history for a little longer, and explore what can 
be uncovered of Arius' Intellectual concerns, their background and 
impon. 
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The Theology of Arius 


Wc have only a handful of texts that can confidently be treated aa 
giving us Arius* own thinking in his own words^ apart fh>m thesc^ 
wc are wholly dependent upon the reporta of his tnemica. And, 
as intimated in Fart I, such reports, espedalty in the writings of 
Athanasius, have to be handled with caution - not total soeptidsni, 
indeed, but with the recognition that, divorced horn their own 
original literary context, they arc, in the works in which they arc 
now found, very far from presenting to us the systematic thought 
of Arius as he himself saw it. In other words, we can never be sure 
that the theological prioTiiies ascribed to Arius by his opponents 
were his own, even if his stetemenis are transmitted correctly. On the 
other hand, we should be equally cautious about totally rejecting 
those allusions to Arius* theology which correspond to nothing in 
his own undoubted works - simply because the latter arc so limited 
and fragmentary. All this U an unsatisfactory basts for studying 
Arias* thought, but, short of dramatic new documentary discoveries, 
it is the only basis we are likely to have. As Kannengiesacr justly 
observes,^ we can only rely on refinemencs of interpretative tech¬ 
nique and literary criticism to advance our understanding, and our 
condiisions are accordingly provisional and partial. 

The complete texts that can be ascribed more or less direedy to 
Arius are only three in number: in the chronological order proposed 
in Fart I, they are (i) the confession of faJth presented to Alexander 
of Alexandria (Opitx, 6), signed by Arius and eleven supporters 
(excluding the two bishops, whose signatures are of doubtful auth¬ 
enticity), (it) Arius’ Letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, (iii) the 
confession submitted by Arius and Euzoius to the emperor in 327, 
or just possibly, 335. Although the fragments of the Thsiia are in 
some respects our most important evidence fbr constructing a 
■profile’ of Arius as an independent thinkear, we shall begin by 
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looking at these slightly lts& dbtmctive texts, so to understand 
hrst botv Arjm presented KEmsetrto difTerent kinds of'public' (with 
decidedly different degrees of sympathy!). 

The two statements of faith differ notably in style. The letter lo 
Alexander i$ elaborate, even diffuse, a statement which expLidtly 
claims to be within a tradition shared with its recipient and potential 
audience. This eJaim is strongly reinforced when the letter is 
compared with the synodal creed of the Antiochene Council of 
both begin with a list of divine predicates, strongly etnphaaizing 
God^s transcendence and inaccessibility, but also his providential 
goverance of the umverse^ both describe God as Lord of 'the Law, 
the Prophets and the New Covenant*.^ The Christologicai sections 
(understandably) diverge sharply for the most part, yet coincide En 
a nuntber of positive points: the Son of God exists aleiAos (though 
Andoch slants this to mean also that he is called -Son' alithos)^* 
and is, like the Father, 'undtangeable, inalienable' {atreptoi and 
analhioios), yet t^o^ agetmeOfs.^ Other parallels are sparse; and it is 
noticeable that Ariua refers more to the tradidon of teaching of the 
Church, Antioch more to the Scriptures — probably tor tactical 
reasons in both cases. Arius is defending bis status as a teacher in 
the Church, who has 'learned' not only freun teachers of the past 
but &om the bishop^ -- a polite concession to Alexander's view of 
episcopal authority. Antioch ts opposing a group who insist on the 
scriptural logic of their position. All in ait, however, it is very plain 
that a common set of conventions underlies both documents; and 
Luise Abramowski, in her pioneering study of these texts, is prob¬ 
ably correct tn locating them within a broadly ‘Origenian' frame¬ 
work and relating them to the theology expressed in the confession 
of faith ascribed to Origen's pupil, Gregory Thaumaturgus.^ 

In contrast, the creed submitted to Constantine, though not 
wholly unrdated to this framework, is bald and brief. The Son is 
said lo be 'produced* by the Father {^gen^twum or gegenJtmaifm? 
probably the latter, as it would have been acceptable to Arius and 
his opponents; but the distinction is stilt only loosely drawn‘before 
all ages', and all things arc said to be made through him. Arius 
and Euzoius aOirm that the trinitarian faith rests on Scripture (the 
dominical command to baptize in the name of Father, Son and 
Spirit, Matt. 2S:19], and that they wish nothing more than to be in 
all respects loyal to Scripture and the faith of the Catholic Church, 
avoiding ‘unnecessary issuea and djspuEations*^^ This confession is 
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almosi; entirely colourless in terms of the debates that had divided 
eastern Chnstianiiy in the century or so leading up to it; its vocabu¬ 
lary is strikingly utt-A^lexandrian^ and it has only a few phrases in 
Conramon with the creed propused at Nicaea by Eusebius Pamphilus. 
It has some points of contact, though there are signi^cant diver¬ 
gences even here, with the second creed of the Dedication Counril 
at Antioch in 341 - the text alleged to have originated with the 
martyr Lucian. Of this latter creed, more will be said laierj® In 
any event, ihc document presented to Constantine tells us almost 
nothing about the distinctive views of AriuSt except perhaps for 
reminding us of his strong commitment to belief in three distinct 
divine hypostases, existing alithdsJ^ Parts of the text, especially the 
final section, may well derive from a formula of more western type^ 
encountered by Arius in his Illyrian exile. 

As for the letter to Eusebius^ this is largely couched in negative 
terms, as a repudiation of Alexander's views, and those of Alexan¬ 
der's allies in Palestine and Syria. It is inadmissible to say that God 
and his Son ‘co-cxisi^’^ God must ^rt-exist'’ the Son. If not, wc are 
faced with a whole range of unacceptable ideas - that the Son is 
part of Gtxi, or an emanation of God, or, worst of all, ihai he is, 
like God, self-subsistent.'^ The Son exists by God's free will, brought 
into existence by him before ail rimes and ages and existing stably 
and ‘inalienably’.^^ The logic of this position - which quite eludes 
Alexander “ is simple: Cod alone is anarckos, and the Son has an 
arefu.^^ Since the Son is what he is, the firstborn and only-begotten, 
he cannot be made out of anything else (nothing but God pre-exists 
him); but he is not a portion of God, who Is a simple, spiritual 
reality; and thus he must be made, like all creation, out of nothing,'^ 
The letter concludes with the well-known apostrophe to Eusebius 
as sulloukianista.^ Tel low-Lucia nist\ a word whose precise meaning 
WT have already seen to he unclear.What is clear is that the 
document represents a baris upon which Lucianists might be 
expected lo uniie^ Just a$ the letter to Alexander states Arius’ 
common ground with a certain kind of Origenian theology, this text 
defines what is or might be shared with Lucianos pupUs, Thus, once 
again, neither text in isolation tells us everything about Arius’ 
distinctive theological characteristics; yct^ as we compare these 
letters with what we know from other sources of both schools of 
thought appealed to by the hercsiarch, the contours of .Arius' own 
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reflection appear more sharply^ First, hoivever, we shaU attempt to 
sketch the twofold consensus on which he relies. 

(j) God alone is self^ubsistent, AgninSoi;'® he is immaterial 
thus without any kind of plurality or composition; he is subject 
to no natural processes, no emanation or diffusion of his 
substance.^ 

(ii) He is entirely free^ rational and purposive,^' 

(iti) He initiates the creative process by freely bringing the Son into 
being, as a subsistent individual truly {alfthSs) distinct from 
himself;^® he does this ‘before ah ages\^^ yet there is a sense in 
which the Father cKists prior to the Son^ since the Son is not 
eternal, that is, not timelessLy self-subsistent.^* 

(iv) By the will of God, the Son is stably and unalterably what he 
is, a perfect creature^ not just *onc among others^;^ he is the 
^inheritor’^ of all the gifts and glories Cod can give him, but, 
since thb is the effect of God’s sovereign will, the Father’s glory 
and dignity is in no way lessened by such a 

(v) Although the role of the Holy Spirit is not spell out, the Cath^ 
olic faith is dehned as belief in three divine subsLstents 

It should be clear from this catalogue that God's freedom of will is 
a theme of centraJ importance in such a theology. Anything which 
could possibly comproniise it is carefully and explicitly excluded. 
God IS the soU source of all, and has none beside htm,^^ so that his 
will is uniquely sovereign; his will is not to be restricted by anything 
that smacks of material or temporal limitation, or by any natural 
Mnncr dynamism’ compelling God to go forth in creation beyond 
his own perfection. Vet he is a loving and self-revealing God, made 
known in the scriptural history and caring for what he has made;^ 
his freedom and sovereignty are exercised in gmw, the grace first 
given to the first of creatures, his only and beloved Son.^ 

Turning from these documents to the Thitui extracts, a rather 
more complex set of issues arises* Athanasius twice presents us with 
fairly long reports of the contents of this work, in sittira Ari^os 1.5 
and 6 and de ryjtffdii 15; but H is not clear how exactly these passages 
are related to each other. The ecntrn Aritutos text (A) begins with 
seven metrical lines, designed ro illustrate the frivolity of a man 
who could write of theology in a metre associated with lascivious 
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comcdy^^^ and tlicn proceeds to give a list of dieological prop¬ 
ositions, sometimes introduced with ^he says\ or *ht presumed to 
aay^ or some similar form of words. These proposidons caimot, for 
the most part, be construed as metrical — whi^ could mean either 
that the Ihsiui was a mixture of prose and verse or that Athanasius 
is paraphrasing- The sequence is bdefly interrupted with a relerence 
to 'other works' by Arius^ supporters, alluding to an argument 
which we know from elsewhere” to derive from the wridogs of 
Asterius. In contrast, the dt version (S) is entirely metrical, 

though not very regularly so, and corresponds In metre with the 
extract with which A opens;^ it reads continuously, without Litter- 
jection or comment by Athanasiiis^ and in style and vocabulaiy it 
is highly distinctive," ‘elevated', rhetorical, almost incanutory. Like 
the extracts of A, it does not purport to be a complete text,^ biit 
it is presumably meant to be as representarive as possible of the 
disdnctive tenets of its author. It is impossible to detaminc whether 
it read continuously in its original context: there are several 
apparent breaks or changes of direction in the argument, suggesdng 
that there may be substandaE omissions; but bearing in mind the 
oflen difliise and recapitulatory style customarily used by polemi¬ 
cists of the period, we cannot be dogmatic about this. 

Taken all in all, A is dUHicutt to treat as reliable quotation® 
(apart from the opening lines), chough we should not exaggerate 
the degree of possible distortion. And S, despite what we have not^ 
in part I about its ILnguisdc and theological peculiarities and the 
doubts Lately raised as to its authenticity, still has a good claim to 
be treated as direct quotation. The theology of the Thatia is n&i 
completely obscure to us. If my earlier suggestions are correct,” we 
are still dealing with something in the nature of an apologia, but 
one in which Arius has been given the opportunity to expound what 
really are his own individual insights at reasonable length, and with 
some degree of coniidence. We should expect the Thalid, then, lo 
take us a little further towards the core of Anus' theology than the 
remains of his 'diplomatic' correspondence. Before further 
discussion, however, it may be as well to set out these texts in exiem^^ 
as we shall be examining their contents and reLationships in some 
detail. 
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(For thfi opening Lines, see p. B5 supra. The numbering of points in 
what foLLows is my own.) 

[The ridiculDus witticisms he hammers out in this work, wittU 
cisma that ought la be shunned by a\\, fuU of irreverence as they 
are, are things like these:] 

(i) God was not eternally a father. There was {a time] when 
God was ail alonO} and was not yet a father^ only later did 
he become a father. 

(ii) The Son did not always exists Everything created is out of 
nothing {ex ettk midn)^ all existing creatures^ all things that 
are made; so the Word of God himaeir came into existence 
out of nothing. There was [a time] when he did not exist 
poit hffte euk before he was brought into beings he did not 
exist. He too had a beginning to his created existence. 

(iii) For - ao he aaya - God used to be on hb own and 

his Word and Wiadom did not yet exists But then Cod wanted 
to make us; and only then did he make some kind of being 
[hma tints) that he dubbed Word, Wisdom and Son^ so that 
through him he might make u&. 

(iv) So: there are two * Wisdoms’, he says, one that is proper to 
God and exists together with him (idutn koi sunupnrJimkm)^ 
and [the other] the Son who has been brought into being in 
this Wisdom; only by participating in this Wisdom is the Son 
called Wisdom and Word, ^Wisdom*, he says, 'came Into 
existence through Wisdom, by the will of the God who is 
wise^“ Likewise he says that there is another Word in Cod 
besides the Son, and the Son, participating in this Word is, 
once again, called Word and Son by grace-and^£ivour. . . 
[The reference to Astcrius follow^} 

(v) ... Like all others, the Word himself aUo is subject to change 
(trepUfs); he goes On being good as Jong as he wants to, by his 
own free will. And then, when he wants to, he too, just like 
us, U able to change his ways, because he is cdiangcabLc by 
nature, For it is because of this, he says, that God, knowing 
in advance that he would be good, gave him this glory of his 
in anticipation, the glory he afterwards had as a human being 
on account of hts virtue, So it was because of his actions, 
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which were known in advance to God^ that God made him 
become the kind of being he in fact is. 

(vi) Again^ he has presumed to say that the Word is not true God 
(tAeoj alethiiios). He may be called *'God^ but he is not ''true 
Cod\ It is only by participating in grace, like all others, that 
he loo is called by the name ’God'» All beings arc, In tcspect 
tif their substance {ktU* twnaa), alien to God and unlike him 
{xenon koi anomoi5n)\ and so too the Word is entirely dificrent 
&om and unlike the Father's substance and property 

. He is ^proper^ to ) [the class oO made and created 
things and it is to this that he betongB. 

(vii) On top of all this, as if he had become a pupil {diadwhos) of 

the devil himself in recklessness, he stated in the TTtalia that 
the Father is thus invisible to the Son, and that the Word 
can neither see nor know his own Father clearly and exaedy 
(okrrAd^), but what he knows and what he aces he knows 
and sees in proportion to the measure of his own 

capacities Just as we know according to our own proper 
capacity {kata ten idian duiunain). For not only (he says) docs 
the Son not know the Father clearly and exactly, since he 
lacks camprehension {katalabein)f but also the Son himself 
does not know his own substance (thi heautou otoioa)* 

(viii) [And he says that] the substances (Diiitd) of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit are separate in nature, alienated and cut off from 
each other, foreign to each other and having no participation 
with each other. As he himself put il, ‘they are in 
substance and in splendour wholly unlike each other, 
infimtely {ep* aptiron) unlike.* So, as regards likeness of glory 
and of substance, the Word, he says, is quite other than the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, in words su^ as these did that 
godless man express himself. He daimed diat the Son U a 
distinct being in himself and has no kind of participation in 
the Father* 

S« 

I ... So God himself {katho estin) ts inexpressible {amtos) to ail 
beings. 

He alone has none equal to him or like him, none of like glory. 
We call him unbegotten on account of the one who 

by feature is begotten; 
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Wc sing hu prusa as without beginning beciute of iht one 
who has a beginning. 

5 We worship him as ctemaL because of him who was bom in 
the order of time (en chnmau). 

The one without beginning estabiished the Son as the 
beginning of all creatures ton gen^m), 

AikL, having fathered {tiknopounti) such a one^ he bore him 
as a son for himself.™ 

He [the Son] possesses nothing proper to God, in the real 
sense of propriety {koth* httpm^uuiti iduilitos)^ 

For he is not equal to God, nor yet is he of the same substance 
{homaomiot). 

10 God is wise in the sense that he is the teacher of wisdom 
{snp/das didaskid^s). 

A full demonstration chat God is invisible {aoratas) to aJi, 
Invisible to what is made through the Son, invisible to the 
Son himself: 

1 shall say in plain words how the Invisible is seen by the 
Son - 

It is in [or by] the power by which God himself can see, 

[but] in his own degree/^ 

15 That the Son endures the vision of (he Father^ as far as is 
lawful [*,,?] 

Or again: there exists a trinity ((nVu) in unequal glories, for 
their subsistences (Aupoi^curii) are not mixed with each othetp 
In their glories^ one is more glorious than another in infinite 
degree apriiun). 

The Father is other than the Son in substance {kai* oauun), 
because he is without beginnings 

You should understand (nuter) that the Monad [always] was^ 
but the Dyad was not before it came to be. 

20 Ai once, then, [you see that] the Father is God [even] when 
the Son does not cxisIh 

So the Son, not existing [eternally] {oak m) (since he came 
into being by the Father's will), 

Is God the OnJy~Begotten, and he [lit,: this one - the Holy 
Spirit?] is diSerent from both^^* 

'Wisdom^ came into existence through Wisdom, by the will 
of the God who is wise,*^ 
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And so it 15 thought of in countless manifestations 

(fpijwrdlr)i spirit^ power and wisdom, 

25 Godins giory, truth, image. Word. 

You should understand (jwvj) that he h thought of too as 
radiance and as light 

The Higher One knittSn) is able to beget an equal to the 
Son^ 

But not one more renowned, higher or greater than he. 

By God's will {tiwou theiesti) the Son is such as he is, by God's 
will he is as great as be is, 

30 From [the time] when, since the very moment when, he took 
his subsistence from God {ik tau tfuou huptstt); 

Niighly God as he is, he sings the praises of tlie Higher One 
with only partial adequacy (lA inrriwj). 

To put it briedy: God is inexpressible {amtos) to the Son, 

For he is what he is for [or to, or in] himself, and that is 
unutterable {aiektof)^ 

So that the Son does not have the understanding (mnin) 
that would enable him to give voice to any words expressing 
com prehension {iSn itgommSti kata, us kat&lipsiT^, 

35 For him it is impossible to search out the mysteries of the 
Father, who exists in himself {tph* fuauiou)\ 

For the Son does not [even] know his own substance. 

Since, being a son, he came into actual subsistence {huperxtrt 
aUthos) by a father's will {thfUm patroj). 

What scheme of thought (Jojpr), then, could admit the idea 
that he who has his being from the [a?] Father {^pn fA patron 
onto) 

Should know by comprehension (jr kalalipsti) the one who 
gave hint birth? 

40/ For clearly the one who has a beginning {to arefun echtm) is in 
41 no way [in a position] to encompass in thought or lay hold 
upon the one without beginning as he U fin himself] (Mj 
ef/in). 

The diflerenccs in tmt between these two versions is especially 
striking. Athanasius' brief sentences, underlining the negative points 
being made, reduce Arius' thought to the simplest of terms, spelling 
it out With relentless cxpliciinm; while the S text balances negations 
with affirmations of the Son's dignity, and generally avoids the neat 
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and condensed arguments of A. Even when S apparently under^es 
to aci out an argument (11)^ what follows is stiLl loose m form 
and rhetoricaJ in style^ A gives ihe impression at several points of 
elaborating a remark so as to bring out unacceptable implications 
or rephrase it in Jess emollient terms. Thus the *only latcr^ of A fi) 
15 a fairly obvious deduction from S4, 5, 19-22, 40-41, but is 
expressed in such a way as to imply change in God^ and to suggest 
that his fathering of the Son is a prcity peripheral matter. What S 
expresses (20) by saying that the Father's divine status is mdepen- 
dent of the existence of the Son, A puts in terms of Tathcrhtxid' 
being incidental to the divine nature. The point may be the same^ 
the emphasis is different. Again A (viJi) piles up a scries of very 
negative-sounding terms to describe the distinction nf the divine 
hypostases, a distinction which is far more neutrally defined both 
in S (lfi-l&) and in the purported quotation from Arius in A (vtii) 
itself And in A(in)^ hgm tina^ *a certain being’, 'some sort of thing or 
other^, is almost certainly a deliberately contemptuous paraphrase. 
A(n), (v) and (vii) contain equally obvious glosses; the Son is 
repeatedly assimilated to the level of other creatures, and the 
phrases 'like us' and 'like all others' recur. The Arius who wrote to 
Alexander” that the Sou was a 'perfect creature, yet not as one 
among the creatures {hen tan Jn), a begotten being 
yei not as one among things begotten {hen ten gegertf^enortY is eager 
to avoid any suggestion that the Son is simply ^like all others' - 
though some of hia supporters were less careful.Athanasius is 
again being reductive: if a creature, then a creature tn ihe same 
sense that we are creatures; what other sort of creaturehood is there? 
This is to be a significant aspect of the bishop's polemic elsewhere 
in contra Arianos,*^ 

The theme of the Son’s likeness to us relates to a further question 
of considerable difficulty regarding the relation of A to S, and of 
orthodox reports of Arius' teaching in general. A(v) has no parallel 
in S, nor any in Anus' letters. Yet not only A but the two encyclicals 
of Alexander emphasize very strongly that Arius taught a mutable 
Logos,whose divine dignity is a reward for his unswerving spin- 
tual fidelity; and Athanasius is obliged, in contra Arianos*^ to reply 
to Arian exegesis of a number of texts that $peak of some sort of 
^promotion' or apotheosis for the Saviour, S 7 has iraditionally been 
seen as a basis for this sort of accusation; but it has rightly been 
pointed out^^ that, although this line is none too easy to interpret, 
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it is most unlikely to mean that God ^adopted' the Son in the sense 
Alexander has in mind in fa ^i^arcAoj^. It is possible to treat the 
whole of A(v) as a deduction by Athanasius on the basu of the 
Son’s creaturcUncss; if a creature, then muiabk; if mutable, then 
capable of moral/spirituai advance or regress. Or: if God's Son by 
grace not nalurc, them made to be God's Son; if made to be God's 
Son, then made so in the same sense that we hope to be - by an 
aci of adoption, which we receive as a result of laithfiil and virtuous 
living.^ However, given the attention Athanasius expends on the 
cxcgctical issues connected with this, it cannot be a problem wholly 
generated by anti-Arian polemiCn The total Lack of allusion to any 
sort of adoption in Arius' own undoubted works, however, must 
make it doubtful whether the theme was central to his concerns, as 
has so often been maintained, A fuller discussion will be undertaken 
later in this section, when we turn to the consideration of sources 
and inBucnces Ibr Arius' thought. 

Comparing both A and S with Arius' letters, we may observe a 
great deal of overlap: God is alone agejmiics and dnordhu, his freedom 
is stressed (with four allusions in S - 11, 21, 23, 29, 37 - to the 
begetting of the Son at the Father’s ttnlf), his priority to the Son 
and essential independence of the Son is clear, as is the Son's 
existence aUthoSi as a true, distinct hypostasis, who receives all the 
grace he is capable of receiving, indeed, all the grace a creature 
C(mid receive ($28); and the Catholic faith involves belief in three 
hierarchically ordered divine subsisients. What ia most dutmetiot in 
the Thalia^ however, is the theme that dominates both A and S, the 
absolute unknowabiJity of the Father Nothing in Arius’ letters 
directly corresponds to this, nor does anything in the fragments we 
possess from Arius’ supporters. Eusebius of Nicomedia writing to 
Paulinus stresses that the mode of the Sod’s generation is akai- 
aiiptQi^^ and that the Son is created in perfect likeness to the 
'inalienable and unutterable’® nature of the Father, but this dtfiicuU 
text (already discussed briefly above)^ docs not aOirm the 
ignorance of the Father- Arius' position, however, depends upon 
the argument spelt out at the end of S: the Son's ignorance is a 
logical consequence of hia createdness. The Son is dependent, and 
thus his mode of being is quite other than the Father’s; how can 
he comprehend a mode of being which is not like his? 

This raises the related question of what .Arius meant by his denial 
of the Son’s knowledge of his own ausia.** In the context of S, this 
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seems once again to retaie to the Son’s mode of being; he is wiiled 
into escistence by the Father^ and cannot therefore have that 
'perspective' on his own substance which his creator possesses. This 
may be a rather condensed way of saying that a creature cannot 
know itself as God knows himself^ that is, eternally and necessarily: 
or {as I have suggested elsewhere)^ it may be an afFirmation that 
tio crcaturely self-knowledge can be knowledge of an msia. We shall 
be returning later on to the question of Arius’ relation to the 
traditions of Alexandrian theology and to the philosophical debates 
erf bis age, and it is in this context that I believe we can best make 
sense of this - at first puzzling - notion. In the context of the Thaiia, 
however^ the function of the doctrine seems to be to underline yet 
again the fact that the Son is by nature a creature, living and 
operating as creatures do. It is not a gratuitous derogation from the 
Son's dignity, but an explanation of the iaei that he stands in need 
of grace if he is to perform the function for which God has brought 
him into being. It is 'by God's will [that the Son] is as great as he 
is' (S29)* 

We are returned once more to the ebeme of God's gracious will. 
Having created the Son, he ensured the Son's dosenesa to himself 
by giving him all the glory he is able to receive ond by bestowing 
upon him some sort of partictpatiOTi in the divine intellect. This 
seems the best reading ofS 14,^ and it accords with the impLicadon 
of other passages: Sl€, for instance, suggests a contrast between the 
sense in which God is as source of wisdom* and the sense in 

which any creature may be so (as participating in the wisdom 
emanadng &am God); and S23 points in the same direction, on 
ctdier of the possible readings of the line. Thus the Son is by 
God’s will granted what we must presume to be a unique degree of 
knowledge of God: it is logically out of the quesdon that anything 
that is not God should understand 'by comprehension' what it is 
to be God, the divine skriu,; but this does not mean that ertadon is 
totally cut ofiTfrom God^ since God is a self-revealing being. 'Seeause 
of the one who has a beginning', we know and worship a creative^ 
active, loving deity, since we see the cfiTccts of his creative love in 
the glory of the Son, 

The incomprehensibility of God in the Tltalia is not therefore an 
isolated at arbitrary dogmatic affirmation; it is a necessary conse¬ 
quence of God's being what he ht untqsMty $elf-subsi$tent. And it is 
that very self-subsistence which renders him unconditionally free, 
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to cmte and reveal and when he wtlh. Ail that limit} his aelf- 
communkadon and teir^'ievelation is the irreducible difference 
between him and his creation; but what he give, he does give, 
tr my previous anaiysii of the Thaiiu as an apologia addressed 
to the Luctanists ts comet, the purpose of this dialectic between 
transcendence and revelation within the Trinity itself is to persuade 
a rather suspicious audience that a stress upon the imknowability 
of God did not imply any questioning of the reality of his gracious 
manifestation in history^ We may recall: Arius' emphasis in his Letter 
to A)caat»der upon the divine goodness and providence, and upon 
the importance of the Scriptures of old and new covenants. There 
were those in the fdurth^ntury Church who associated strongly 
apophatic statements about the divine with gnosticism - Basilides^ 
"non-existent" the Vaiencintan Christ exhorting the aeons to 

be content with such k^Uitipsu as they possessed (that is, the knowl¬ 
edge of God as akcJaitpUfs).^ Some of those who made this connec¬ 
tion were to be found in "neo-Arian" circles later in the century,” 
and their theological forebears were no doubt to be found among 
those whom Arius sought to win over by the Tkd\&, As in his Letter 
to Alexander (and in the creed submitted to Constantine) Arius 
presents himself as esaendalJy a biblkai theologian. There is a good 
deal to be said about Arius’ relationship with lace classical philos¬ 
ophy; but wc misunderstand him completeiy (as we misunderstand 
Origen) if we see him as primarily a self-conscious philosophical 
speculator." Like his Alexandrian predecessors, he presses philos¬ 
ophy into service to establish on a hrm basis what revelation 
teaches; and revelation, for Arius, was the revelation of a supremely 
free and active God. To understand his liberty, it was necessary to 
afhnn his fTcedom from created inteilection, his unconditioned 
nature, and hb absolute uniqueness, Such philosophical points as 
Alias deploys are used predbely to safeguard this central concern. 

All of which serves as a reminder that Arius was by profession 
an interpreter of the Scriptures, and that (according to Constantine 
at least)^' the controversy began in the discussiou of a disputed 
passage in the ‘divine law". Some*^ have taken this very much at 
face value, and have concluded that a disagreement about that 
fundamental crux, Proverbs 8:32, initiated the crisis. Perhaps such 
a text did indeed form the subject of a specifie clash early on; but 
it would he a mistake to Look for one pardcuLar focus. It ii dear 
from Alexander’s hi phUaTthos and from Athanasius’ at^niru Arianoj 
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that Ariu5 and his supporten were interciced in a laj;gc number of 
texts, ^tn Old and New Testaments alike. Those who have 
insisted® that the Amn controfversy is essentially about herraen* 
eudes are right - not least because^ as Slmonetd remarkedthe 
history of theology itself, pardeularly patristic theology, is a history 
of exegesis (and so its cnscs are crises for the prmdpltj of exegesis).® 
Unfortunately, however, we have very Little evidence for Arius’ 
own exegesis (though rather more for that of some of his supporters). 
We cannot be completely certain that all the texts dealt with by 
Athanasius in the contra Arianoj were used by Arius hinsself, though 
some of them must have been. Alexander® mentions that Arius cum 
jvis appealed to texts (in the gospels?) which presented the incarnate 
Word as weak or ignorant; these no doubt included some of the 
passages considered in the latter part oieemtra Anaaos 111.^^ Likewise 
Alexander alludes to the Arian use of Proverbs 8:27, and Eusebius 
of Nicomodia’s letter to Paulinas quotes it directly. Athanasius® 
has a long discussion of Psalm 45:7-^ (*You have loved righteous* 
ness and hated iniquity; therefore God, your God, has anointed you 
with the oil of gladness above your kindred'), and this too is 
mentioned by Alexander as one of the texts in dispute. One text 
barely touched upon tn contra Arianas,^ but noted briefly in dc 
dicrtUs^ and given a position of lome signihcance in hi phiiafchas^^ 
is Isaiah 1:2 (T have begotten and raised up sons, and they have 
rebelled against me'); again, this appears in Eusebius' letter to 
Paulinus,^^ along with reference to Deuteronomy J2:L8 ('You have 
Ebrsaken the God who begot you') and Job 38:2fl (' . . . who gave 
birth to the drops of dew?'). Arius himself, in his credal letter,^ 
notes three ambiguous scriptural expressions: *from him' (et autou, 
Romans 11:36), Trom the womb' {ck gastros., Psalms 110:3), and *1 
came out from the Father and have come' (ci tau patros exelthon kai 
AekJ, John S:42). The second of these was evidendy in use in Alexan¬ 
der's cirde,^^ and was perhaps used by Dionysius of Rome’^ in hia 
correspondence with Dionysius of Alexandria (though the authen- 
ddty of this material has been called in question};™ at any rate, it 
seems to have been part of a standard Old Testament catena in 
Alexandria. Two final examples of early Arian polemical exegesis 
may be added: Athanasius of Naxarha’s referencelo the 'hundred 
sheep' of the parable in Luke 13:3-7, and Asterius* notorious 
attempt™ CO show that 'power of God' is a term of loose and general 
application in Scripture. However, since these are explidUy associ- 
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atcd with spcdfic works of specific amhort, they an not likdy to 
have been part of Anus' own repertoire of enci^cical arguments^^ 

It appears probable^ then, that the passages on which the theo¬ 
logical disagreements between Ados and Alexander first fi>cused 
were. Psalm Proverbs Isaiah 1:2, and a nutnber of 

unspecified New Testaincnt texts. As Simonctti has argued,*^ John 
14:2B (^ITic Father is greater than F) is unlikely to have been 
among them: Alexander*' and Athanasius*^ both use it to make an 
and-Arian pdnt (if ‘greater' - not ‘better' or ‘higher™ * then not 
different in kiad), and the same argument reappears in Victor!nus.** 
Only later is it thought necessary to refer this saying only to the 
incarnate condition of the Word. The initial debate was not about 
the rightness or wrongness of hierarchical models of the Tiinityi 
which were common to both sides. More plausible candidates would 
be some of the passages mendoned by Athanasius - Philipptans 
2:9-10 (in conjunedon with Psalm 45:7-8),*^ Hebrews 1:4 and 
Acts 2:36 Ramans 8:29,^ and perhaps the gospel texts of 
ctmita Aruiuu HI - John 3:35, 1D:3D, 12:27, 14:10, 17:3 and U, 
Matthew 11:27, 26:39, Mark 13:32, Luke 2:52 (though this is 
doubtful), and several more referred to in passing. Taken as a 
whole, these citadons had apparently been used by Arius and his 
followers to establish three bask theological points; 

(i) The Son U a creature, that is, a product of God's willi 

(ii) 'Son' is therefore a metaph/of for the second hypostasis, and must 
be understood in the Light of comparable metaphorical usage 
in Scripture; 

(ill) The Son's status, like bis very existence, depends upon God's 
will, 

One thing which should be noted immediately is that none of 
this cxcgedcal material, as described or implicitly charactcrbcd by 
Anus' enemies, really supports the idea that Anus was a 'literaltst',*^ 
It is not Literalism to take the Psalms as spoken in prrtom Chmti or 
to tdend^ the 'Wisdom' of the Old Testament with Christ. As for 
the interpretation of the New Testament, we have no idea of bow 
Arius might have treated giospel narrative or parable (thou^ 
Athanasius of Nazarba was clearly no stranger to allegorical read* 
ings);^ if he assumes that the Language of Acts, Fhilippians or 
Hebrews about the exaJution of Christ means chat Chnst receives 
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his glory at the Father's WiVi, we can sec quite plainly from ihe 
letters and the ThaiU that he did net understand this in the crude 
terms of an apotheosis of the man Jesus at a point in time, Athan¬ 
asius^ objection to Arius" eaegesis is not that it i$ negJigent of a 
^spiritual sense', that it is 'JudaJiing* in character,^' but that it U 
arbitrary, ksta ion idion nourt:^ it ijs based on a private or individuaJ 
reading of the sense of the teatn Once again we return to the 
issue of authority in the Church: Arius is accused of teaching, on 
his own authority} an interpretation of Scripture at odds with the 
mind of the Church- It is not that there is an established 'ecclesias¬ 
tical" reading^ of the contro^'erslal passages that Arius deliberately 
spurns; Athanasius clearly has to work very hatd to develop an 
aitemative exegesis to that of his opponents- The point is, presum¬ 
ably, that Arius' interpretations arc ‘private" in 30 far as they under¬ 
mine the actual faith and practice of the Catholic Church; Alex¬ 
ander^ and Athanasius^ both appeal to the fact that Christ is 
worshipped as divine, Athanasius challenges the Arians^ to make 
sense of the baptismal rite on their thcologicaJ presuppositionSn 
Arius' readings are thus dt facto divisive. Lex orendi iex interpretandi 
is Athanasius' governing rule; but Arius-once more echoing Origen 
- evidently believes ihai, so long as the fundamental f*^ia fdti is 
not disiurbedf scriptural elucidation by duly qualified teachers may 
provide a critique of popular religious practice, or, at least, may 
oblige the initiate^ the mature Christian, to reinterpret such practice 
when he or she is involved in it,^’ The background of the cxegetical 
debate is that tension between ^Catholic' and ‘Academic' models of 
the Church outlined in our first section. 

We may suppose, then^ that Arius began from an awareness that 
Church practice, and perhaps popular preaching, had left a good 
many theological loose ends in the early years of the fourth 
century.* His objections {in the crcdal letter to Alexander) to the 
misuse of texts describing the Son as ‘coming out of God' strongly 
suggest that Alexander's circle had been citing such passages tn 
support of their contention that the Son existed in continuity of 
substance with the Father, Aritis, in dfect, insists upon taking proof- 
texts like these in the wider context of what Scripture says about 
Father and Son, and indeed what the mainstream of Christian 
theology had asserted about the immutability, incorporcality and 
self-subsistence of God - 'the faith we have inherited from our 
forefathers and have also learned from you, holy father'.^ Assertions 
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like choic of Alexander atid bis supporters reflect a carelcu and 
unthinking hermeneutic^ unwiEEing to grapple with the substantive 
doctrinal problems raised by the scriptural witness S4 a whole to 
the relauon of God with his Son. Assuming^ as Arius did, that the 
Church's teaching of God’s unique and immaterial nature is non- 
negotiablcj a necessary corollary of believing in the scriptural God 
at all, then " Just as with statements apparently contradicting or 
compromising God’s inoorporeaJity'™ - all that is said about the 
begetdng of the Son must be mteq>teted in the light of this centraL 
belief [f anyone is dispc»ed to see here the dominance of a philo¬ 
sophical or rationalistic modf over the data of revelation | they 
should bear in mind [hat, for all the writers of the early Church, 
that freedom from dmC} matter, fate and chance expressed in the 
classical philosophical attribution of negative predicates to God 
(immateriality, immutability, and so on) was self-evidently the only 
way to make sense of scriptural data -- which themselves, in any 
case, witnessed txpuisis wrfrir to a God whom 'no one had seen at 
any time’, whose purposes did not change, immortal and tinap^ 
proachable.^^* Athanasius is at one with Arius here: the diSerence 
between them has to do with the role in theology of unsystematic 
traditions of belief and behaviour - what Basil the Great'™ was 
Later to call ’dogma’ as opposed to *kerygma\ It is not pTmatily a 
disagreement about the god of the philosophers ivrnu the god of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (thb is a tension as sharply felt in 
Catholic as in heterodox writers), and the TTialia (whatever Athan¬ 
asius may say) is unmistakably a hymn to the living God of scrip¬ 
tural narrative.'^ 

Arius’ aim is to develop a biblically-based and rationaity 
consistent catcchesii. This is why he is interested in questions of 
usage, metaphor and genre in his exegesis. He is confronted with a 
bewildering complexity of conventions in Scripture for naming the 
mediator between God and creation, and he seeks to reduce this 
chaos (and the consequem chaos of theology and preaching) to 
some kind of order. Thus, there are texts (like Proverb B:23) which 
aflirm chat the mediator is created by God’s will, and there are 
texts (like Psalm 110:3) which, prime Jecu^ imply a ’natural’ conti- 
nuiry between God and the mediator, and texts throughout the New 
Testament as well as the Old describing the mediator as ’Son’, and 
the relationship of the mediator with God as one of bemg begotten 
or brought to birth. How do we know which kind of language 
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hu prioHty^ By the &ct that the istcer} tsiben literally^ U plainly 
inconustent with what the whfiU of Scripture and tradition teaches 
about the nature of God. And such a coadusion U borne out by 
the further &ct that metaphorical uiei of the language of *sonahip' 
and ^begetting^ can be found elsewhere in Scripture (Isa. 1:2). The 
metaphor of 'aomhip* applied to the mediator's relatton to God is 
eontrolUd by the scriptur^ witness to a God distinct in essence from 
all contingent beings a witness articulated in passages like Proverbs 
S:22^ ir God is a God who creates of hts own free and gracious with 
all other things depend upon that will: there is no others quasi*^ 
physical, kind of dependency-relationship. Thus when in Scripture 
we encounter the metaphor of sonship in such a context, we must 
be aware that the *oore^ dement of the metaphor cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be the semantic Beld that covers kinship, 
biological continuity/" membership of the same genusi and so 
forth; it must be the narrower held of familial intimacy, a depeu'' 
dency expressed in trust or love - the held evoked for us when wt 
call God Tather". 

Kannengiesser is righi'^ to call this a 'learned" or 'scholastic' 
catechetts, in so far as its aigument is based upon a set of governing 
prindples strictly applied, prior options about what oontmls the 
reading of the text — as opposed to what he terms the 'narrative’ or 
^anthropomorphic" exegesis of Athanasius. I should prefer to 
describe Athanasius" approach as an exegesis which ti no 

less concerned than that of Arius with rational consistency, but is 
wary of foreclosing its options, and more inclined to allow the 
metaphor of ''soashtp" to establish its own core area in relation to 
all the other diistcrs of imagery used to characterize the mediator’s 
status, In Scripture and In worship. The effect of this is to challenge 
the primacy of any one mode of speaking about the mediator (such 
as that represented by Proverbs 8:22) in isolation, and to raise the 
question of whether all dependency the uJdmaee source, the 

Father, must be the result of an anthropomorphically conceived act 
of divine choosing:'* what if the will to produce the dependent 
reality of creation is intelligible only if the divine life is frrat 
conceived as itself an act of giving and responding, which is Jtw, in 
the sense of bring utterly unconstrained, yet ludumf, tn the sense of 
not bring the effect of a punctiliar act of conscious self- 
determinarion?'^'’ 

Athanasius’ hermeneude would require a xparatc treatise to do 
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it jiLacice, and it thtil briefly akcLChed here dimply in order to 
highlight vrhat is, in centrum charaderutic of Ariua' mode of 
proceeding. We have obierved how Anus deaU with the variegated 
scriptural material about the Son^s reUdonahip to the Father^ and 
how his conclusions are supported by allusion to the metaphorical 
nature of sonahip-language elsewhere in Scripture. This leaves the 
third point noted above as a major theme of Arian exegesis to be 
investigated - the question of the Son^s status^ his ^promotion' at 
God’s will. We have already remarked that it is very diOtcult to 
harmonize what Athanasius and Alexander say about Arius^ views 
on this subject with what we have of Arius^ own writings; and what^ 
if anything, in the TMin corresponded to Athanasius' summary in 
A(v) cannot be determined. However^ the problem is somewhat 
illuminaied by the fact that both Alexander and Athanasius 
associate the crypto-adoptionist views they ascribe to Arius with 
the heretic's exegesis of FsaJm 45:7-8. Athanasius reports^™ that 
the ArianSt in interpreting both this passage and Philippians 2:9^ 
laid much stress on the dia tonta and dio, 'therelbre', in the texts. 
They did notj apparently, use these expressions direedy in support 
of a simple exaltation-theology (Christ as a creature promoted 
because of virtue); despite the persuasive arguments of Gregg and 
Groh,'™ we have to be cautious in ascribing to Arius the cxemplarist 
doctrine of salvation that might be implied in such a scheme, and 
to be mindful of the fact that Arius himself b runt speaking of 
Christ as a human being rewarded for his probity.”^ According to 
Athanasius, the points made in the Arian exegesis of the psalm 
were (i) that the dia timto implies a reward, and a reward implies 
voluntary choice (pTUNttrerir) and thus mutability; and (ii) that exal¬ 
tation pOTd totis metochous souy 'above your kindred' or 'fellows' implies 
that the Son U a member of the class of things created'^^ (that is, 
mttechos is being taken in the common classical and Septuagintal 
sense of ^colleague' or “partner' or 'joint possessor*)**Thus Arius* 
reading of this psalm was closely connected with some ^rly central 
themes in his theology - the created ness of the Son, and the fact 
that he does not by nature possess any of the divine attributes. 

If Arius really Tcstricted himself to raising only these two points 
in commenting on Plsaim 45 and Philippians 2^ it may well be that 
he was as uneasy with the rhetoric of exaltation and apotheosis as 
were his critics. Arius* scheme depends upon the fact that God 
bestows power and glory upon the Son from the beginning, so that 
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de fscio the Son is Airept&s Jtdi AuijEoiJfftf; if this were not soj the Son 
would not have the role he has as arcAr tAt gtiuidn, as sophia^ as the 
mantfester of God's gbryn There can be no chronologicaJ element 
in the viTtuc-and-reward scheme implied in Psalm 45. Again, it 
seems as if Arius ts attempting to sort out a set of confusing and 
apparently contradictory data in Scripfurc; and again Proverbs S:22 
represents the central conirolUng principle. There are passages, like 
those in Psalm 45 and Philippiarts 2, which might superficially be 
read as suggesting a change of status for the Son (just as there are 
those which} at the other extrcnief might imply that the Son is 'part' 
of God); yet to read them in this way is to overlook those more 
fundamental witnesses that depict the Son as creative Word and 
Wisdom and the image of the Father's glory from before the world 
was made. Arius is, in fact, faced with a considerable dilemma: the 
Son cannot have his godlike glory and stability by nature, and so 
must be given them; but tf he is given them, the implication must 
be avoided that there is some son of change in his status - that 
there is a time when he is not Wisdom and Word (cf S 29-'50). 
On the other hand: as a creature the Son is mutable, and as a 
rational creature he is mutable according to his choice (pnwjwjw); 
and what is to be avoided here is the suggestion that God overrules 
the Son's freedom by his premundanc gifts and graces, it is a 
peculiarly acute form of the classical dilemma about grace and 
freedom, and Arius' solution is no better or wone than most clTorts 
that have been made by theologians through the ages. Recon' 
structing Arius' views from Athanasius* condensed and hostile 
summaries, we can conclude that Arius argued (1) that the Son, in 
his pre^incarnate state and in his life on earth 'loved 

righteousness and hated iniquity’; that b, he fully and properly 
exercised hSs creaiurdy freedom according to God's purpose in 
creating rational beings, by contemplation, virtue, and praise of 
God; (U) that such an exercise of radonal froedom is normally what 
fits us for transfiguring grace, the 'glory' of famiitarity with God, 
so Ear as any creature can be familiar with the unapproachable 
mystery of the Father; (iti) that God, in endowing the Son with this 
dignity of heavenly intimacy from the very beginning of his exist¬ 
ence, is therefore acting not arbitrarily but rationally, knowing that 
his firstborn among creatures is and will always be worthy of the 
highest degree of grace, a perfect channel for creative and redemp- 
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tive action^ and ao a peHect ^image* of the divine, whoUy transparent 
to the Father.“^ 

Thij may sound rather tortuous: it is understandable that Athan- 
asiua<>^ should relentlossiy press his opponents to admit (hat a 
disjunction between nature and grace must amount to a belief that 
the state of grace represents an advana Trom the state of nature, 
and thus a change; or that some of Ariu^" presumably Wst sophisti¬ 
cated or less cautious supporters were persuaded to say that the 
Son was capable of failing away from his state of virtue and glory, 
However, it makes as much sense (in its theological context) as 
Athanasius' exegesis of these awkward passages - awkward for 
Arios as well as for Athanasius, if we take the theology of the TTtaiia 
at face value. 

It is possible that Arius engaged with these 'adoption 1st* texts 
tjuite deliberately because of their actual use by other theologians 
(of a Sabellian or Paulinian cast of mind), or because of dissatis¬ 
faction with a tradition of partial, evasive or ambiguous interpret¬ 
ation which encouraged such exploitation of the passages by 
heretics, [f so, Arius cannot be seen as advancing, on his own 
initiative, a provocatively adopdonisi doctrine; rather he is 
attempting to ^capture' the imagery of adoption or exaltation for 
orthodox theology (as he conceives it), once again by a rigorous 
reading of certain texts in the light of a central controlling principle. 
And, here as elsewhere,part of Athanasius* polemical technique 
is to show that Arius’ "^solution* to a theological aporia leads him 
inexorably towards the position he most wants to avoid - in this 
instance, the Christological doctrines associated with Paul of 
Samosata. 

However, a fuller elucidation of this demands a fuller discussion 
of Arius* relationship to earlier Christian cheoiogy. We have seen 
so far that Arius is anxious to present himself as a defender of 
traditional orthodoxies, a teacher in a reputable succession, and 
that he ts likely to be deliberately in dispute with other writers in 
his exegesis. A great many attempts have been made to locate him 
in one sort of tradition or another; but it is perhaps a mistake to 
look for one self-contained and exclusive * theological school’ to 
which to assign him, even (he elusive 'school ofLudan of Antioch \ 
It L9 more helpful to look at his intellectual context, not to discover 
a set of sources for his ideas, but to understand better his theological 
agenda: what made these particular questions, terms or texts 
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important fbr lucb a man at that particular dme? Hii enctnict 
associated him with Paul of Samosata and with Jitdaizing 
tendeuces in Chriitology; Later on, after the reputation of Origcn 
had been virtually ruined tn the Church, Arius was regarded by 
some as an Origcn Some more modem scholars"^ have 

been much preoccupied with the quesdon of whether Antioch or 
Alexandria should be seen a$ hts spiritual and intellectual home, 
assuming that the alternatives of Paul of Samosata or Origcn 
represent a reasonably accurate statement of the options. Others'^ 
have been rightly scepdcaJ of this rather facile antithesis. Neverthe^ 
less, it is convenient to divide the study of Arius* antecedents into 
- broadly speaking - examination of Alexandrian and non-Alexan' 
drian traditions - granted that there will be overlap between the 
two, and that neither is syatemadc or homogeneous. There should at 
least be no danger of seeing Arius as a slavish follower of theological 
convention, Alexandrian or otherwise, if the analysis of bis thinking 
in this section makes any sense of our texts. Hii claim to be a 
traditionalist must be examined and assessed, but we should not 
forget that he is a thinker and exegete of resourcefulness, sharpness 
and originaJiity.^^' 
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1 PHILO 

Perhapg the most extreme statement of Arius" ptirdy AJcxandriao 
roots is Wol&on's conclusion that Arius was rtsponsihle for 'a revere 
Sion to the original view of Philo^ on (he Logos^ after the abeiradons 
of a modalism which depiived the Logos of real subsistence;' Arius, 
Like Philo, believed that the I^ogos Had two phases of existence, as 
a quality of the divine essence and then as a separate being ercatctl 
by an act of divine wi]J, This interpretation depends, of course,, on 
assuming that PbiJo dtxs teach a "two-stage^ doctrine of the Logos 
(comparable with that of several of the jeoond-century apologists}.^ 
lays much stress on a rather limited number of Philonic 
texts’ that speak of the Logos as the totality of the noetic creadoAf 
the ensemble of IntclJigiblc things: in so far as this is 'outside'^ the 
mind of God^ "Logos' mtist designate somedung other than God m 
Such a context.^ And in this seme the Logos is "firstborn" and 'oldest 
of crcatu^cs^’ a reality distinct from the ^tnnkos God,* 

It is very doubtful indeed whether we can confidently ascribe so 
sharply defined a picture to PhiJo. Despite the numerous expressions 
implying that the Logos is a being in it$ own right (not least (hose 
passages in which Philo speaks of the Logos as Uuos},^ there is 
actually very little that suggests a 'creation' of the Logos by an act 
of will. The nearest Philo comes to this is a remarkable parallel to 
the view Athanasius ascribes to Arius* - that Cod brings forth the 
Logos because he has decided to create the world, Philo's version* 
is chat God* 'having willed to create this visible world", first 'sketches 
out' or "models' the realm of ideas, the kosmos nwfaf* of which the 
material creation is the image, and which a later passage'^ dearly 
identifies with the Logos, The phraseology certainly seems to imply 
that the Logos exists at God"5 will in so far as its subsistence in the 
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form of a 'worid of idcaj' deponds upon a prior dedaioo to create 
the worJd of particuZarB,"^ to which end the noetic world k an 
iiutrunieotJ^ But this doa not necessarity justify a oondusion like 
Wo]&on"s, Philo k clearly concerned to deny that there is anything 
okifidt God that has a part in creation^ or any modve for creation 
other than God’s free will/’ and so it i# necessary for him to insist 
upon the dependence of the world of ideas on God; but on the other 
hand, the Jasmos nofics is the ^shadow* or image of God/^ reflecting 
what is eternally m him, not the product of an ar^iAia^ act of will 
unrelated to the divine nature. God wills to create according to his 
own nature, and so ’sets out’ the content of hU divine reason'’ in 
the form of a paradigm for the world. It could he said, then, chat, 
for the purpose of creation, the 'immanent' Logos becomes the 
agency which a multiple universe, which U none the less main¬ 
tained In orderly, intcLliglble form, is consdtuted as possible and 
actual- But this La to say that God’s reason becomes active and 
formative according to his choice, and his choice is effected 
according to what his reason allows - not that a separate agent or 
even a scif*contaitied repository of ideas is created by God’s will in 
the same sense that the contingent world is created. 

Philo’s language is, of course, consistently peraonalisi and mytho- 
logica]; the Logos is an ‘archangel’/* a ‘priest’ and ‘prophet’/^ a 
’vioeray' (AaparfAu)/* and so on^ It has been persuasively argued, 
however/^ that Philo deliberately adopts the conventions of Alexan¬ 
drian Jewish mythology concerning an angelic helper for the creator, 
with the overall aim of drmyihahgizhtg such a picture by relating it 
to what is for him the frmdamental issue of how God is known by 
radonai spirits. Language about a 'second power' or ’second God’ 
funedons to dchne what Sandmel has called^ a point of ’intersec¬ 
tion’ between God and the created mind: the Logos is that in virtue 
of which we can begin to know God through the rational structures 
of the woHd which are accessible: to the juiur. Of course, what makes 
Philo more than a ’routine' Platonist is his conviction that this 
knowledge depends upon God’s ini dative, not only in creation, but 
in the inspiration of Scripture (that Is, the Torah), and in the gifts 
bestowed on the soul in oontcmplation and medication on the Law-^' 
The Logos might indeed be called the prindpic of gmer in God, 
'disposing gifts',^ filled with ’immaterial powers',^ ihc^e powers 
through which God is known to ui — supremely, the two powers 
that ’attend' God tike the cherubim on each side of the ark,^ 
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Ebmuiig^ with God, tht trinity of angels that appeand to Abraham 
at Mamre» - the creative power and the kiiigly power (by which 
Creadon ia sustained and organized). It should be noted that the 
Logoa ia dbmu the two primary powers, and so ckver to the divine 
beui£ as auefa:^ ii is the anhi of existent things, and their "serntnaJ 
substance' (j/fTwad*/ hot, whet) it is being considered om 

against the multiple ibrms of God^s providential involvement in the 
world (the tAnamrif)^ it is dearly jmt separable bom the one God. 
it is God himself turned towards what is not Cod. 

Consequently, it is not surprising that Philo's Language about the 
Logos is confusing. As a kind of'boundary' (inflAiMw) between God 
and what has come into being {t» goMauaon), the Logos is neither 
ogtnitoi nor genital (as can be seen, Wol&on's use of this passage 
distorts Philo's careful paradox), Yet, as containing and attioating 
God^s capadiy to relate to a contuigent worlds the Logos is 'eldest 
of those things that have received generation'.^ The Logos is a 
'place in the midst' flurf^i)). thus, to be 'in' the Lagoa is not 
to be in God jimpiicitfr, but rather to be in a position lo grasp the 
real transcendence of God and his tncamprehensibility to the 
created mind-™ In this sense, the Logos is the teacher and healer 
of the mind; but to see the Login as such is only to see the shadow 
(ribis) of God-^' The mind that has been truly purified receives the 
grace to see both the agtrutos and its skia; thus Moses receives his 
knowledge of the heavenly tabernacle direedy by God’s power, but 
Bczalcl knows it only from the 'shadow', that is, from the rational 
image in the mind of Moses, who himself sees both image and 
paradtigmei - both the Logos as shrine of the eternal ideas, and the 
simplicity of God which ts beyond the multiplicity of ideas The 
final goal, it seems, is to sec the Logos in' Cod, to grasp that for 
God to be God is more than for God to be the Arst prindpLe of the 
universe; and to pass beyond the awareness of this gulf (seeing God 
'in' the Logos) to direct xinioo with or 'nourishnieni'’ by God in hli 
simplicity,*® 'beyond form and beyond sight'.** We progress from 
contaci with God in his dnaameiSy awareness of him as relating 
providentially to creatures, to seeing (hat God acti thus because he 
is thus: there is eternally id him a foundation for hJs communicadon 
with rational souls, a 'place' for the world as an ordered system 
designed to lead created spirits back to him. Bui, having thus seen 
and understood God as Logos, as turned towards the world, we arc 
then confronied with the Ian that this 'turning' docs not exhaust 
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the divine bdng, which in itsetf is tniineaaurably more than the 
emcmble of radonal stmctures^ and arc drawn towards the hnaJ 
and unfathomable mystery of God as God. Whether Philo had a 
doctrine of ^mystical union’ in any strict sense remains debatable 
but (despite the logical diflicutties involved in such a position) he 
dot! seem to have beiicved that there cxiuld be a relation to God 
other than in his world-related aspect as Logos. Perhaps the mere 
recognition of the inexhaustible depths of divine simplicity, and a 
willingness to forget any apprehension of God as dejbud by his 
relation to creatures is ail Philo means (in which case, be very 
strikingly anticipates that paccem summed up in the wcatem Chris¬ 
tian tradidon by the language of Thf Claud ef Unkitawing). 

It LB not that Philo has any simplistic doctrine of an advance 
liom things we do understand to things we do not, a crude reason- 
faith dichotomy. On the contrary, the knowledge acquired by the 
righteous soul b, throughout its development, something other than 
concq>tuaJ mastery. We must begin with self-knowledge,“ but this 
is not a knowledge of the soul's or mind^a subsianct. Like the eye, 
the mind beholds other things, not itself, and Adam, though he 
namci the beasts, does not name himself.It is a knowledge of the 
nothingness of contingent existence, a kind of self-despair:’* the 
knowledge of God begins in an awareness of the distance between 
God and creatures, not In the forming of a concept of one's own 
spiritual essence. Likewise, as we learn to know God through his 
diaumtis^ we do noi learn the definition or essence of these powers,^ 
nor do they tell us the proper name (hnbe imoma) of God. As we 
have seen, when the spirit comes to be fully ‘in^ the Logos, it 
apprehends only the iacomprehcnsibility of what is beyond; and 
the true name even of the Logos cannot be uttered.^ God alone 
perfectly knows (ikrtAAJr) his Own ptmsis:*^ his ktrrufl as 

perceived by the soul that ls leaving muldpUcity behind, is ^ dii, 
^He Who Is',*^ but this ^mosi generic' of designations^ does not, of 
course* express positively what it is to be God. 

The word 'God' poses some problems: in itself, it does not name 
God as decisively as Ad m, and seems, in Philo's eyes, to relate more 
spedficaJly to God qua creator. Thus (Ams may designate the 
Logos*^ or even the creative dunamii as opposed to the regal dunamu 
(which is called Avridr);^^ but when applied to these 'shadows^ it is 
used M kdtachrini, '‘in a transferred sense^, and without the article. 
Ho ifu&s means God in his own mysterious being, iht&t God as 
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purposive and active in respect of creadoo, Philo is far from clear 
in apeUing out this dutinction: strictly one would suppose that even 
ko theas would be inappropriate for God in himself, in so far as the 
name is by definition linked to providential involvement.*^ However, 
even God beyond all his relations with the world is, as we have 
seen, source and ^container’ of the creative ideas^ and does not act 
against his nature in making and preserving the world. Philo's 
problem is intrinsic to his whole scheme of thought: it must not be 
supposed that the manifest, even visible or audible thos of Scripture 
is identical with the incomprehensible self-existent God; yet that 
which is manifest in revelation is nothing otfur than the true God, 
The same tension is apparent in PhiJo^s varying use of words like 
monas and areht. Gufd is the ultimate unity of things,, the monad that 
is seen when we press ^cven beyond the duas'^*^ (duai here may mean 
the duality of the two powers, or, more probably, the Logos as the 
beginning of muLciplicity, God knowing himself as object to himself, 
and so initiating the process of generating a world) and God 
arche . h ^ gme^s.^ Vet in his own essence he is above monos and 
archij^ and the Logos more properly bears these tides.*^ Philo seems 
to share the Neopythagorean distinction between two kinds of 
pfimal unity, corresponding to the hrsi and second 'hypotheses' of 
Platons Parmenides; (he unity of transcendent existence in and for 
itself, pure simplicity and self-subsistence, and the unity of all things 
in ultimate rational harmony, the redudbility of things to formal 
dependence upon a single prindpie. 

Philo's iundamentaUy strict monotheism^ and his concern to 
stress the free and gradous initiative of God necessarily involve him 
in asserting unbroken condnuiiy between God's nature and his 
activity, and so between God's unity in st and his unity considered 
as prindple of all things: the Logos cannot be the issue of God's 
free choice precisely because it b God as he is, God in his integral 
being, who freely acts to bring the world into being. God as one in 
and for himself is already the God who is arche in respect of creation: 
the terminological uncLarity over theos, mptiaj and arehe serves as a 
reminder chat God never becomes anything other than himself as 
he creacc3j yet is not exhausted and dehned or determined by 
crcaiion. Philo is obliged by his concept of a Irce and self-revealing 
God CO resolve as far as possible che diOerent levels of cosmic uaity 
found in the Farmenidej and the Meopythagoreans into a single 
prindpic, the divine act Bowing freely bom the unknowable yet 
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loving divine nature: the plurality which pous no problems for an 
hierarchical or emanationis: cojmoJogy hat to be heavily qualified 
in a more perunaJut acheme^ It ts noteworthy too, in thia connec¬ 
tion, chat Phiio^a God ts not ^beyond being’. Like the One of the 
PaTTtunidei,^^ but is being itself. Creation shares in what God 
supremely possesses;^ yet it docs ao simply because of God's will 
Although it is correct to say that, for Philo, time begins with 
creation,^ the fact that creation U not eternal Juatifics the loose and 
paradoxical statement that ’"there was a time when it was not” {en 
pote cHtok^s fate oak m).^ it exiats because God decides to share his 
life: its continuity with him does not mean chat it is naturally 
of him^ 

This has been a rather long and laboured digression, but its 
purpose will, I hope, be dear, Wolfson's simple account of Arius^ 
relation to Philo will not do^ yet, at many points, there are real and 
striking correspondences. Indeed it could be said that the sole 
crucial point of distinction is whal Wolfton believed to be their 
common ground - the doctrine of an individually subsistent Logos, 
distinct from the Father. What is metaphor to Philo is literal descrip¬ 
tion for Arius, But apart from this, we can identify at least three 
areas of shared concern. First there is the interest in divine freedom 
and grace, signalized in Philo by the insistence on a beginning for 
creation and on the mind's need to be raised up by God, Second, 
there is the idea of the Logos as csaeotially a mediator of God’s 
multiply redccung the divine simplicity. Thirdly there is the 
austerely apophatic tone, stressing the difference between knowing 
God in his gifts and knowing him as he is^ the notion of the Logos 
as revealing both the continuity and the gulf between God and his 
gilts; and the correlation of our incapacity to form a concept of our 
own otuio with our incapacity to know God's Essence' (Philo's 
position on this last question must surely bear out the interpretation 
already proposed of Anus' denial that the Son knows his own 
The dtsiincuon between ^proper’ and ^transfermP uses of 
thios belongs to Athanasius' polemic, rather chan what we know of 
Arius' own work, but Philo's use of the terminology is suggestive; 
the same is true of the parallels in speaking of the Father's self- 
knowledge.^ As we tuni from Philo to Arius, we recognize that we 
are still faced with the same kind of debate- 

Recognizing this should not, of course, mislead us into hastily 
concluding that Arius was an assiduous student of Philo. What all 
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this shows is, rather, that Philo mapped out the ground for the 
iUcxaodrian theological tradidon to buUd on, and that Anus* theo- 
LogiaU problematic is hrmly within that tradition. Philo is 
attempting to utilize side by side two equally powerful models of 
^saving knowledge*: on the one hand stands a tradition that stresses 
ascent, purification, the mind's stripping away of the illusions of 
scnse-cxpejicnce to arrive at rational and ideal harmony; on the 
other, a tradition resting upon the sovereign freedom of a personal 
God to manifest himself in a creation that is not necessary to hii 
own Kfc. For the'lbrmcT, the human mind can arrive at a point of 
unification or simplification where it confronts the unconccptualiz- 
able self-identity of reality as such - ‘the One', 'the truly caisictit', 
enid$ Pfl, or that which is * beyond being and mind’. The problem 
that arises is haw what is by definidon related to (or relative to) 
nothing but itself is connected with the unity the contingent mind 
can attain and 'stand' in: the problem which^ for later Platoaists, 
turned on the nature of the gulf between ultimate unity and intelli¬ 
gence, and which generates the enormously important doctrine that 
the ideas, the structures of rational harmony^ are internal to intelli¬ 
gence itself, not what intelligence beholds outside itself, in the One. 
In what sense U there continuity, participation, between these hrsl 
and second principles, and so between ‘reality as such' and concrete 

In contrast to this emphasis on the ascent of the mindj the 
"revelationist* tradition sees the human mind as being activated by 
an initiative from beyond itself; and since that initiative is wholly 
free, ii does not jiwrf a mechanism of media don through an hier¬ 
archically ordered cosmoa. All language that suggests a real 
plurality of continuous levels of being (beyond the simple duality 
of material and immaterial or intelligible, inevitably taken for 
granted by someone bke Philo) is uliimately metaphorical: the gulf 
is between the freedom of the creator and the total dependence of 
everything else. Yet here the problem arises of how God ts to 
communicate to the created mind except through created and 
limited words or images. In this context, the problem becomes one 
of keeping separate God and the created ‘projections’ by which he 
communicates, while recognizing that he is still truly present in his 
words. 

Both traditions are ultimately apophadc; both therefore, produce 
the paradox that the means by which God becomes known both is 
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and ia nat God, Phito, wht> is not a panicnJarly syibcmatic thinker, 
is not attempting to resolve these two schemes into a single compre¬ 
hensive theory^ but to deploy two kinds of metaphor and rhetone 
in the service of what is essentiaJJy a single vision of spiritual 
development. To look for a clear definition or identification of the 
Logos in his writings would be as fruitless as {to borrow a Wiccj^en- 
ateinian estample}" to try to define an expression without drawing 
a face, or to describe a contrapuntal piece of music without playing 
the melodies. Here we are dealing with relations in which the tertns 
define yet do not exhaust each other. The paradox of something 
that % and is not God" is only disturbing if that something is 
indeed accorded an identity of its own - which is precisely the early 
Christian problem. That which is neither nor ^gemioSi neither 
simply temporal nor eternal as God is eternal, part of the divine 
liie, yet existing for the sake of creation, thtos but not ko tht&s, archi 
yet derived from a higher principle - if this is not just the deliber¬ 
ately 'frozen' and hypostasuted area of relation or intersection 
between God and the universe, but & being, the paradoxes threaten 
to become flat contradictions, Alexandrian theology follows Philo 
in wishing to deploy two languages at once, but is haunted by the 
difficulties for b^^th languages of a Logos who can subsist as a human 
individual, and who is to be seen as relating personally, as *Son’, 
to the source of all things^ tn this sense at least, Philo may help us to 
understand Arius, for whom the Logical stresses of the Alexandrian 
Chrisdan tradidon finally proved intolerable: without wholly 
discarding the vocabulary and framework of metaphor going back 
to Philo, Arius attempts to cut the Gordian knot produced by those 
of his forebears who have taken Philo for granted. 


^2 CLEMENT 

Prominent among these is Clement. In spite of some disagreement 
over the exact degree to which it is right to call Clement a ‘negative 
theologianthere is no doubt at all that he wishes to stress, as 
mudi as does Philo, that God is by natun remote from us: by nature 
we are 'aliensted‘ from him, imreiaied in Autd, ollric, 

related only as the ^work of his wilP.^ God must - and does - draw 
near to us in mercy for us to know him: wt cannot draw near to 
Atm, 'for how might the gavdUfs have drawn near to the agf^tosT'^ 
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He it undrciimscnb«d and unlimitnlj^ incapable of beinft rightly 
namedf" although wo may form some notion of God as we 
accumulate words that express hia almighty 4AAainu.^ Only the 
Logos^ who, saya the apostle, is Hn the bosom of the Father', can 
reveal God.*^ Si John ^calU what is invisible the unutterable the 
"bosom of the Father"': and some, for this reason, have called it 
"depth’'* as if it were something unattainable and unTathom-' 

able it kai 4p^anton), encompassing and engulfing every¬ 

thing*.^ Faith in God is not something we possess by nature, as 
some of the Gnostic teachers seem to be saying: it is our free and 
conscious response to God's free self-revelation.*® 

This self-rcvciation occurs in and through the Logos: without the 
Logos, it is possthJe to attain some 'feebie* awareness of God's power 
and works, not his suria,'^ but only the Chriatian’^s *God^inatructed* 
(theodidaktos) wisdom Can bring us to the depth of God's own bdng.^’ 
The Logos is supremely the teacher {didaskai4u) of wisdom, 
instruedng - in diverse ways - the whole universe:^ it, or he, is the 
Father's counsellor^ tn his role as Wisdom, the dunamis and enrrgAa 
of the Father,” the primary *orgamaer' or 'administrator' of the 
universe, who guarantees providential care for even the tiniest 
portion of the wholc;^^ he is High Priest” and unAf of all other 
principles, activated by the will of the Fathcr.^^ Indeed, he can be 
called the dutema of the Father, as in the beaudfuL appeal to the 
human race which CLement puts into the mouth of 'the one great 
High Priest of the one God his Father'^^ in the bnal pages of the 
Pwireptikos; 

1 loog, I long to endow you with this grace, granting you the 
blessed heritage of immortality; and I freely give you reason 
knowledge of God, I freely give you what t myself peiTcctly 
am. This U what I am, this is what God wills, this is svmphonia, 
this is the harmonia of the Father, this Son, thii Christ, this Word 
of God, the arm of the Lord, the power of all things, the Father's 
will. For all you who are images (nibfflcj) yet not all iruc likenesses 
{tmpfiertis), my wish is to bring you to your right form, to the 
archetype, io that you too may become like me.” 

The Logos is the primary image of God, who then 'seals the gnostic 
with perfect contemplation, after his own image':” die mature 
Christian, inheritor of stable and secure knowledge, is now an image 
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on eanti of the 'second caii«c' in heaven, 'life itseiT " la the likeae«i 
of the Logoff we attain a *fuLL and secure oonteinpJativc vision' 
(kaiaiiptikf tfdatia) of God,*' that solid nourishment of the flesh and 
blood of the Word which is a ^comprehending {kdidip^) of the 
divine dtaututu and , gn^ of the divine subBtance\** As with 

Philo) so for Clement there is a distinction between knowing or 
sedng the Logttt and knowing God: the Logos is the realm of 
intcUigibUia (among other things},*’ he is ^one as being all things* 
(that ia, not aimply a unity in and ibr himself),** a circle in which 
the diverse spintuaJ dbianuu are gathered into one*’ (as radii gath¬ 
ered into the centre? or as pieces of clay rolled into a ball? more 
probably, 1 think, the former),* Thus he is knowable and namcablc, 
in some sense, definable.*^ As plurality-in-untty, the Logos is 
mmoi,** and Clement follows Philo in afEiming the Father's tran¬ 
scendence of this level of unity,” though the doctHne of the Logos 
as rikm remiads us that this traniccndencc is not absolute discond- 
nuicy, and we can 5nd strong statements of the unity between Cod 
and Logos^^ But the Father ts stiU, it icems, to be grasped as an 
ttdumifi 'immensity', beyond the rnomj that can be reached by 
abstracting extension and texatian from condngent things.*' 

Thus far, there is almost nothing in Clemen i that could not have 
been said by Philo, though the habitual language of Father and 
Son is distinctively Chrisdan and the range of Scripture available 
for quotadoa is wider. But, while it has righdy been said*' that the 
Philonic Logtu does not as such 'descend' into the world of sense 
expenenoe but draws us to rise out of it, Clement is not ahaid to 
say that 'the Lord descended, humanity ascended',** God is aedvely 
in search of his alienated children,** exhibiting his pfahotthropia by 
showing fnercy to spirits who (in their present state) have no daim 
of kinship upon him'*^ and he elects to communicate with us in 
human words, veiling great mysteries in the beauty and simplicity 
of revealed ccaching. The uncertain note, muified in moral contra¬ 
dictions, that is given out by Greek liteeerature and philosophy must 
give way to the clarity of Scripture* and the fmal and dediive 
teaching is that of the Word made flesh. His human life shows us 
how to 'live weir,*' 'so that you may learn from a human being 
how a human being may become God'.** Although we arc^ Je ./octo, 
alienated from God, we are sdl] in origin his children: only the 
manifestation of a completely new mode of human living can bring 
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U3 back to what wc truly however, and for this the fleshly Life 
of the Chiist is mdispciuabie.^ 

As we have already noted,'™ a Christian writer can haidly avoid 
that pToblem which does not arise Ibr Philo, the problem of sorting 
out the relatiDn between Loges as the knowabic aspect of God and 
Logos as, in some sense, an agent in itself, capable of beanning 
identihed with a spedtic material individual. The second-century 
Apologists largely followed the vague hint in Philo’s dt optficiOt 
discussed above, postulating that the Logos emerged as a distinct 
subsistent at the dene of, and for the purpose of Creadon, or else 
just prior lo the incarnation.^'''' Clement ignores the difficulty more 
or less completely in his major works;'®* but the difficult and frag¬ 
mentary notebook excerpta tx TheodotOf corisisting of extracts from 
and comments on Valcntinian gnostic writings, suggests that he 
had some sympathy with the solution advanced by the Apologists, 
The famous and much-disputed scctioa 19 of this notebook speaks 
of the saviour as a 'child of the Logos that is identical with God^^®’ 
- as if there were a real duality between the eternal immanent^ 
Logos and a personalized subject which comes into existence en 
arthifi): 

’And the Word became flesh' - not only when he became a 
human being in his parousia [on earth], but also 'in the beginning’, 
when the Word identical with God (kd en tautoteti bgoi) became 
a Son, not in substance by by limJ cation [or: circumscription, kata 
perigfaphm]. Again he ’became flesh’ when he had acted through 
the prophets;'* and the saviour is called a child of the Woid that 
is identical with God * . . Paul says, ‘Put on the new man, the 
one created acemnding to God [’s purpose]’, as if he should say, 
'Believe in the one created by God, according to God’s purpose 
(kata tkeofi), in the Word that is in Cod [or, more probably: 
according to God's purpose, that is, according to the Word that 
is in God]’ . ^ . StiU more clearly and distinctly, he says cbewhtre: 

’... who is the image of the invisible God', and goes on, 'flmbom 
of all creation’. For thU 'image of the invisible God’ is the son of 
the Word that Is identical with God, yet also ’the firstbom of all 
creation’ 

Some scholars'®^ have taken this together with a fragment of 
Clement's Hypa^poses preserved by Fhodus,^®^ and with a cuHoui 
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quotation surviving tn Latin which describes the Son and Spirit as 
'primordial powers^ first created, unchangeable, existing in their 
own right (jrarn^iR and concluded that Clement did 

indeed teach what Photius charges him with, a doctrine of two logoi, 
one immanent^ one subsisting independently as a result of the action 
of God by means of the other - a very dear foreshadowing of 
what Athatvasius reports of Aritis’ teaching,But this is a serious 
misreading of Clement - certainly of the txctrpio passage^ though 
we cannot know exaedy what stood in the original text of the 
Hjpotjposts^ As Lorenz recognizes,the crucial phrase in use 
passage quoted is 'not in substance, but by limitation'. Throughout 
these notes, Clement is attempting to come to terms with a system 
which does emphasize, very shaq;>ly, the formal distinction between 
the various grades of divine self-manircstadon. The VaLendnians 
sec the intelligible world as a realm of separable forms and dehcit- 
tions^ the heavenly powers, numetrcally separate from each other 
ianthmSfi) diapknioi), can be spoken of as ‘bodies* of a sortT each 
with its own (intelligible and immaterial) structure and sphere of 
actioiiH They are ‘formless' by comparison with the gross physical 
forms of earth, and the Son is ‘formless* by comparison with the 
lower spiritual powers; but even he is determinate^ circumscribed, 
compared with the FatherJ'^ 

Clement is well aware that the Valcndnians do not believe in a 
crude and anthropomorphic multiplicity of heavenly beings^ or in 
a real distinction between the Son as he subsists in heaven and as 
he relates to the creation;"^ but he seems to be aware also of the 
risks of this kind of imagery.The Logos ea tautoieti, Clement 
insists, is entirely condnuous with God, 'one God' with the 
Father,The light which is seen in die incarnate Christ at Kb 
transhguration is noi a transient and created phenomenan, not a 
reduction or copy of his eternal glory, but the same reality, die light 
of the Father's eternal iviwmii which is the eternal SonJ'^ Hence 
the expression in 19: the Father's ‘identical' Logos must take on 
form and definition^ must be, as it were, ‘incarnate' from the very 
beginnings to fulftl its role of manifesting the unknown kotpeSt the 
'bosom of the Father*; but this form and deftnidon - as realm of 
ideas, and then as human agent and interlocutor - does not and 
cannot affect the essence of udioi is acting, God in his saving power 
and love. The person of the saviour can be called a 'child* of the 
eternal Word only in the loosest possible sense: God as Logons 
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generates - even ^creates*"* - the shapes in which he reveals himself, 
but does not become another subjiti. The forms and shapes are 
dictated bry the contoit of manifestation: God can meet what is 
determinate only by appearing tn determinate foim: ^Structure 
isthtma) is perceived by atrncture, face is seen by face, recognizable 
characteristics arc grasped by beings with structure and substantial 
definition'-'^* 

But Clement has to maintain a rather precarious balance of views. 
He ts uneasy with the Valentinian tendency to carve up the heavenly 
world into distinct subsistenta, as if the divine life could be 
partitioned; like later writers,he may have been disposed to sec 
in this an impossibly materialist view of divine substance, and so 
insists that God's life undergoes no change or diminution tn the 
process of ^embodiment', the taking of determinate form, in which 
revelation consists. But there is a further problem in that the Valcn- 
tinian technique confuses the fundamental difference between God 
and the world: the flow of reality from the Father down to human 
beings is sectioned off in various ways; but this means that the 
distinction between God and Logos can come to be seen as no 
different in kind foom that between Logos and rational soul. Clem¬ 
entes Valendnian source says that the *apintiia] seed^ tn us is an 
emanation {apoTToia) from the angelic sced;'^ and the angelic seeds 
come forth from 'the Male" (the highest principle afler God^ the 
OnJy-Bcgotten, Mind and Truth)"not as a creation, but as chil^ 
dren".'» They are rdaied to the Son in much the same way as 
Clement believes the incarnate saviour to be related to the etemat 
Logos. Thus Clement has to insist on a stronger urd^ between Son 
and Father thati the Valentinians appear to allow, and on a deeper 
discontamitjf between the Son and creation. The imagery of the *seed' 
U scriptural enough; but Clement cannot grant that the potential 
for redeemed Life is simply a natural capacity waiting to be activated 
in the elect.We have seen already that he does not believe saving 
faith to be a natural endowment, but the product of free choice; 
and if we can rely on another Latin fragment, the Word as maus 
is the work of God, but the *dyad', the present multiplicity of the 
actual universe, is the result not of a cosmic catastrophe but of 
voluntary dLsohedtcnce to the Law of God - and is presumably, 
therefore, to be overcame by voluntary penitence. 

Clement leaves,us with a good many difficulties unresolved. In 
his terms, it makes very little sense to ask whether the Logos b a 
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subsiatcnt etcmalLy distinct from God: wc fan only conceive the 
Logos as having Ibnn and determination. Ii is God's capacity to 
present himself to us in intelligible shape^ and so we cannot fail to 
«e the Logos as distinct from God-as-iuch. Yet all the fonns in 
which the Logos appears to us are maRifestatians aeddentaJ to the 
‘real* iife of the Logos, which is in God^ identical with God. When 
we come to be In' the Logos, we have attained a grasp, a katatipsis^ 
of whatever of God can be conceived and undentood, and so have 
also come [O the frontier of conceptual knowledge, to a position 
whence wc can see into the depth beyond. Despite the ambiguity 
of much of his language^ 1 do not think Clement believed that we 
could ever form a de^nition of God in himself. But here is the 
difficulty; how can the essence ofGod be partly knowabie (as Logos) 
and partly unknowable? A Logos which (like Philo's) is an aspect 
of the divine Auna can adU come dangerously close to the Valentintan 
projection of division and plurality into the divine life. It is worth 
noting that Arius (who eieplidUy rules out any katalipsis x>f the divine 
substance)in his confession of faithand Alcxander^^^ both 
associate Valendnus and Sabellius; divine emanatiDn makes the 
divine oaxia a unity'in-pluraiity, and so less than perfeedy simple 
and self'Subsistent, Clement's rebuttal of Vaiendmanism and hii 
mgenioua theory of a 'Protean' Logos, generating the created forms 
of its manifestation, of which the supreme and moat complete is 
Jnus Christ, threatens to erode the dUtinedon between first and 
second principles, which we have already seen as a problem in the 
margina of Philo. Here again, the stage is set for the characteristic 
AH an agenda to emerge, 

However^ this is not to deny that Clement also passes on a 
posidve legacy to Azius and his generadon. We have seen that 
Clement's system allowed ample scope for free wiJJ - on the divine 
side as well as the human: God is not obliged to reveal or save, yet 
he does so. Butt perhaps more Interestingly, there are the numerous 
parallels Ui vocabulary between Anus' JT«dw and the language of 
Clement.In the introductory lines, sumtd, 'those with discern¬ 
ment’^ is a word Clement likes to use for the spiritually mature;'”' 
ffTthoUmoi, 'those who impart truth', echoes 'the apostolic and ccclesi- 
asdeal orihouimia of [Chrixtianj leadiings';'^ UtMdidaJtios we have 
seen used by Clement for the wisdom of the believer, bestowed by 
the Logos;'^' and die idea of rcceving laphia and from God is 
ubiquitous in Clement, as in Philo. As for the rest of the Thalia as 
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It appears in di iynfidii^ we may aot« that orrAai for God is found in 
Clement;'*^ and Ui&t the 'goad thin^* laid up for the bdievicr in 
heaven, those thingi which constitute the beatific vision of God’s 
pmopiA, are described by him as arrfM and aUkta:^^ and that a&rauts 
appears several times in a passage like Strom. V.UJ” God as 
didaskaics U so frequent m Clement aa to defy comprehensive listing 
here.^^ iSuiumt (as in Arius' juuj Like smetos, often refen to 
spiritual penetration in Clement.'^ We have noted CLcmcnfs habit 
of calling the Logos a ifMAiPnir of God; and he can speak of the divine 
power inspiring us to virtue through human CLcment is 

a major exponent of what 1 have called 'Academic^ Christianity, 
the gnostic drclc around its teacher; and, as Lorenz suggests, it is 
probably through the medium of teachers Like CLement that Arius' 
roots go back ultimately to ^Judaeo-Hcllenisdc wisdom': 'Evidence 
for this IS provided by the role of the Wisdom Literature {Ftovn 
B;22, and Wisdom 7:35) in the Logos doctrine of Origen, as also 
by the harmony of pisHs and Sophia ^ so reminiscent of Clement, in 
the prologue of the Thaiia^''^^ Once again, it is less a question of a 
direct influence on Arius than of a common ethos - within which, 
as we have seen, there can be vigorous disagreement. Arius t>egins 
horn the apephade tradition shared by Philo, Clement and 
heterodox gnosddsm, the descriptions of God as <xcrnt&St aiehlfiSi and 
so on, which are so important a feature of the vocabulary of esoteric 
circles; but his importance ilea in his refusal to qualify these descrip' 
dons by the admission into tkt divine substance of a second principle, 
with its implications of a condnuous scala natuToe from the world to 
God, In this respect, he can be said to have pursued more rigorously 
than Clement that master's insight into the centrality of freedom, 
divine and human, in any properly theological account of God's 
dealings with the world. 


3 ORICEN 

The relation of Origen to Arianism condnucs to generate much 
dispute among scholars.*^ From very early on, there were those 
who saw Origen as the ultimate source of Arius^ heresy: and it is 
noteworthy that perhaps the earliest such accusation comes from 
MarccUus of Ancyta,*^ complaining that Origen taught that the 
Logos was a distinct kupothesis. Indeed, one of the features of 
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Origcn^s theology that puts him dedaivcly and pretty consUtently 
over against Clement is that iniiitenoe on the fact that the Word 
or Son is an hupoitasis or iatpakeimtjun. In emtra Cfijim 

Origen challenges Gclsua to show that the Greek deities 
have faifiosbuis and oitru, rather than being pure inventions that 
Only seem to be 'embodied' oonerctcLy. Htipostasu and ausia are 
obviously more or less Synonymous htrcj and mean 'real individual 
Subsistence*, as opposed to eiiistence as a rneotai eonitruct only: in 
the background is the famiiiar phiiosophical distinction between 
what exists katA^htipi>stasin and what exiats only 'concep¬ 

tually*.'” So, in dfntfa Ctisum Vlll.lS,^” Origen states very plainly 
that he rejects the views of those who deny that there are two 
hupcsbueit in God: Father and Son are 'two things {pTagtiat4) in 
subsistence but are one in llkemindedness, hannony 

and identity of wiU% Elsewhere again,he deplores 
those heretics who confuse the 'concepts* (flSAdur) of Father and 
Son and make them out to be one in hupoitasis, as if the distinction 
between Father and Son were only a matter of tpinoia and of names, 
a purely mental distinction which we maJte in reflecting on the 
single hvpQktijrutiQit of God. And in the dt oraiiane 15,1,'*^ Origen 
mentions that he has 'proved elsewhere* that Son and Father are 
distinct in ousia and kapokarntneti^ That the Catholic Christian faith 
involves belief in three hupoitastii is stated hrinly in the Commentary 
on John^ IJ.10:'*^ and this concludes an argument that the Holy 
Spirit has its own '^proper 0 k;ui','” being distinct from the Son as 
the Son is from the Father. Further on In the Commentary,'™ 
similar language recurs when Origen objects to the dtsiortion of 
biblical language about the resurrection (the Father raising the Son) 
perpetrated by those who do not ^numerically' distinguish Father 
and Son and who say that they are one 'not only in curna but also 
in hupokfimtnoni distirtct only kata iitm spirtouis not kata hvpvsUfsin\ 

In the light of all this, it is almost certainly right to conclude that 
Origen could not have spoken of the Son as h^moousios^ with the 
Father.'^' The passage just quoted should not be taken as implying 
an endorsement of unity in omia^ as elsewhere, the word's meaning 
almost certainly overlaps, even if it does not wholly coincide, with 
that of fuipastasis. There is one celebrated fragment, however, where 
Origen appears to sanction the use of hemcottsim^ preserved in 
Ruhnus" Latin version of Pamphilus* D^Jina a/Origen.^^^ But in its 
present form, this seems too closely bound to the specific interests 
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of the posi-Nicenc period (for example, tn Lnsiidog that the Son 1 $ 
*alieii crcaturc(y substance^) to come directly from PamphUus, 
let alone Ongen. It is probable that Pamphilus did udLlae Odgeri's 
lost oommentary on Hebrews in, Chapters tit and V of the De/tTice, 
as our version records; what i$ uncertain U whether he used U to 
mahe the same points Ruhnus wishes to make. The text needs to 
he looked at in some detail. 

In Chapter we have a list of nine charges levcUed against 
Origen,^^* to which PamphiLus undertakes to give a reply. The first 
three turn 00 the status of the Soni Origen is accused by some of 
calling the Son by others of turning him into a Valentinian 

protalia, an emanation} and by others (contrariwise to the first two 
groups) of reducing the Son to a mere human being, so that he 
cannot be called "God’. To each of thesc^ as to the remaining six, 
Pamphilus responds with a catena of textjs from Origen, adding a 
few brief interpretative comments. We should expect the first of 
these catenae to concentrate on the Son^s distinction from the Father, 

In fact, it does not consistently do so. The first three quotationSf 
from the Romans and John Commentaries, amount to little more 
than evidence that Origen called the Son and fui(tts. The 

next three, the quotations purporting to come from the Hebrews 
Commentary, raise difTcreni issues, and seem, puaalingly, to focus 
on the Son’s continuity in all things with the Father. We are referred 
first to Origen^s observations on Hebrews 1:2-4, where the Son is 
said to have received ^the inheritance of all things^^ and to have 
^inherited' a name ^more excellent’ than those of the angels; mere 
human nature, runs the Commentary, is not capable of receiving 
the irdieritance of all rule and power;'^^ the one who is ‘more 
excellent' {praestantisTj rendering the epistle’s diaphordteren) must 
surely be he who inherits 'in genus and species and substance and 
subsistence or nature, and all such things' from the Father. 
tt suhsisUniia vei naiura probably translate nuta and hupoitojis. So far, 
there is admittedly nothing that could not have come from Origen: 
all that is said is that the Son receives his entire being and character 
from the Father, that the Father bestows on the Son some sort of 
generic Likeness to himsclt The Son’s distinct reality (his twrfa and 
derives directly from the Father; perhaps the Aristotclean 
dictum that 'inheritance is by nature, not a gift' is in the back¬ 
ground'^ so that Origen In his commentary would be, as the 
general context suggests, insisting on the Son’s kirahip with the 
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Father, as ag^ainst those who deny the title thos to the and 

who intcqjret COtts such as the one in question as referring lo a 
human bdng exaJted by grace. 

The next quotation in the text is evidently Origen’s camment on 
Hebrews 1:3: Origen associates the eplsde^s phrase, 'the effulgence 
(apoufcuma) of his gfory and the imprinted itnage of his subsistence 
with the Language of Wisdom 7:26, where Wisdom is 
described as the apaugasma of the eternal light and (in the preceding 
verse) 'a breath of the power of Cod, the most pure emanation 
{aporrheea, the usual Latin transliteration of apemia) of the glory of 
the Almighty', And in the next section cited, we have an explanalion 
of how Scripture regularly works by using metaphon drawn from 
material reality to indicate tmth to the mind: ^bneaih^ 
proceeds fh>m a bodJJy substance, Christ in like manner originates 
from the power (rirtu) of God. DifHcuJties arise in the lines that 
immediately follow, however. *So too', the quotation continues: 

Wisdom, proceeding from him, is generated by that selfsame 
substance of God. Ko less is the case with the likeness of a bodily 
d^rrAonz, by which Wisdom is said to be a kind of pure and 
authentic apvrFhoea of the Almighty. Both these metaphors quite 
clearly show that there is a communion of substance between 
Father and Son^ For it would seem that an apoTrkoea is hsmtf&usios, 
i,e. of one substance, with the body of which it is an aporrhota or 
breath. 

The problem is not only that Origen in the CnrtjrunJa^ en Joht^ 
XX.ZG,^^ sharply repudiates the idea that the Son is generated out 
of the Father^s atsia^ as this implies that Father and Son are material 
realities; more strikingly still, in XIIL25 of the same commentary, 
we hnd^^ a rejection of Heradcon^s view that those created spirits 
destined for salvation arc k^meausios with God, and^^' an exegesis of 
the same text from the Wisdom of Solomon that direedy contradicts 
the fragment on Hebrews, Having said that the Father transcends 
the Son and the Spirit mane than they transcend the creaiureJy 
world, Qrigen points out that Wisdom is called an apoMigasma not 
of God but of his glory and light, and a ^breath' not of the Father 
bui of hts power. Judging from other passages,as well as horn 
the criticism of Hcradcon in Xni.25, Origen understood fwnoousm 
to designate co-ordinate members of a single class, beings sharing 
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the same properties. Since his gnostic opponents taught that holy 
souls were of one substance with God, they unpliediT Origen claimed, 
that God was as capable of change and oorjupdon as any created 
spirit. Obvioualy thU unacceptable coroliary would not apply if the 
Son were spoken of as kmoontias; but it would be impossible for 
Origen to regard the Son as another member of a class including 
the Father, and so it is difEcuk to imagine him using the term of 
the Son^ 

Essentially, he has a single set of notions in mind as his polemical 
target in these and other passages of the Ckxmmeotary, Valentinian 
gnostics such as Heracleon give the unpression of teaching that 
spirits destined for salvation arc ‘portions^ of the divine substance: 
such spirits arc the same kvul of thing as God because they come 
forth fri>m him (compare what we noted above about the doctrine 
of Clementes Valentinian opponents — the ^spiritual seed* as an 
apomia from a higher level). Origen objects to the implication that 
the divine substance is divisible (and so material),'" and, in 
Xni.25, appears to be objecting also to the way Vatcndniaiu use 
komimuios to describe this relation of derivation: ‘they do not see 
that what is is a subject of the same predicates {km aniia 

tkkdlumY*^ - that is, a oo-ordinate reality. Thus the 'derivation* 
sense of homatmias and expressions like 'out of the Father's sub¬ 
stance' equally reflect the materialist implications of gnosdc 
teaching in Origen's eyes* 

Rius-Campa'^ suggests that, while Origen directed to the Son 
being said to be '‘geturauJ out of the Father's substance' (as in 
XX.18 of the John Commentary), he would not necessarily have 
denied that the Son could be described simply as ^from' the Father's 
substance. This does not help us with the Hebrews fragment, 
though, where Wisdom ex ipsa substantia Dei germaivT^^^ and there 
is no clear evidence that Origen worked with a distinctJon of this 
sort. The problem of reconciling the passages quoted in the present 
teat of the Df/ena with the opinions of Origen elsewhere expressed 
remains unsolved — cspedatly as we arc not dealing with a marginal 
point in his thinking. The poletnk against gnosticism Is a central 
concem. 

If Famphiliis' text has been, as we must conclude, doctored by 
Rufinus, is it possible to sec bow this has been done? 1 believe it 
LB.^" The three mitracts from the Hebrews Contmentary bear no 
relation at all to the first diarge in Pamphilus* catalogue (whkh 
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there is no obvious reason for suspecting); but tht)' da have some 
relevance to the second and third. The first quotation plainly make^ 
the point that the Son is indeed to be calJed God, because human 
nature alone cannot receive the inheritance bestowed by the Father 
- as we noted tarfiern This seems to be related to the third of the 
charges,which evidently arose from some misunderstanding of 
Origen's Christology by a generation suspicious of anyone teaching 
the existence of a human ^oul in Christ, combined with a misunder¬ 
standing of his unwillingness to call the Son hi ihtes, "Cod' in a 
simple or absolute sense.The Commentary quotation answers 
both points in the charge^ stressing that Christ is not solely human, 
and repudiating the theology of those who will not call the Son 
"Cod', Likewise the second and third quotations appear to be more 
at home with the second of the charges, that Origen thought of the 
Son as an emanation from the Godhead - perhaps based on Origen's 
fondness for the metaphor of will's relation to mind in speaking of 
the Son’s relation to the Father? The second text merely connects 
what is said in Hebrews with the parent passage in Wisdom^ where 
the words eapir and ^pHTThien are employed; the thirds as we have 
seen, reminds us that thb is only an image drawn from material 
things. If these originally stood with the response to the second 
accusation, Pamphllus would be making the point that, although 
Origen might use the imagery of emanation at times, he was well 
aware that it denoted no corporeality in God himself - as the 
existing rupomio to the second accusation makes clear. 

It js quite likely, then, that Rufinus has^ taken quotations from 
the later rtspon^intes to HU out the first. He has taken Pamphilus’ 
original heading for ihe first catena - That the Son is born from 
[he Father' - as an occasion for arguing that Origen believed in an 
unbroken continuity between Son and Father; thus hr adds to the 
heading the words: 'and is of one substance with the Father, alien 
from creaturely substance'; he cither ignores or fails to see 
Pamphilus' need here to establish a proper disiinEtian between Father 
and Son. After all, the heresy of teaching 'two unbegoitcns' no 
longer has its old force by Rufinus' day, having been used so 
regularly by anti-Nicenes as a stick to beat their opponents with. 
Pamphilus' original series of raffnaf offers RuHnus a usefully compre¬ 
hensive collection of extracts, and he is able to construct a catena 
on continuity without going beyond what already stands before 
him, or doing serious violence to the structure of Pamphilus* presen- 
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tatioR. h has dearly escaped his notice that he has performed the 
considerable tour dt fota of making Pamphilui' hrst rupmHo say the 
exact opposite of what its compiler intended. 

But if Ruhnus is out to predude any Arian use or orthodox abuse 
of OrigeOp it is not surprising (hat he adds his own brief gloss to 
the third extract from the Hebrews CommentaryJ™ 1 suspect that 
Sapuniia . ,. fx xp^a ^bstaxlia Dei gtrtit&hir is Rulirius' rendering of a 
Greek original that read something like sQphm hupQ (or perhaps ^parfl) 
Ui (w theou <msias gtnita or And the words following *Both 

these metaphors. . / are an explanatory gloss by Ruhnus: it U 
obvious that a vapor is of one substance with its snurcep so there 
should be no doubt that Origen, to all intents and purposes, taught 
the consubstandality of Father and Son^ since he was perfectly 
happy to use such imagery h 

As has often been remarked^'^^ we should not seek to enforce 
upon Origen a consistency he himself seldom seems to have worried 
about. Yet^ although it is still just possible that the conclusion of 
the Hebrews fragment Is authentic, even if deliberately misplaced,, 
it is unusual to hnd so flat a contradiction on so significant a matter. 
Allowance may be made for the early date and polemical tendency 
of the John Commentary;*^ but we have noted that for Origen, as 
For Clement, the refutation of the implicit maiedalism of Valcndnian 
cosmology b of Brst importance, and he would be moat unlikely to 
use an expression that might give any countenance at all to it. 
The transcendence of the Father depends upon hts having no *co- 
ordinates* (if he is a member of a class, he must be distinguished 
from other members; if so, he has particular defining characteristics, 
and so is not inhnite)^^^ and on his being immaterial and indivisible. 
‘Participating' in God is not having a share of some material stuff, 
but doing whai God docs,'^* having one praxis with the Son in 
coniemplatiiig the Father.To use the language of later Greek 
theology, we share in, perceive and are conformed to, the operation, 
fwrgrw, not the essence of God, 

Origen^s t-ogoa is thus (like Philo's and Clementes) that of God 
which is accessible to us and capable of being shared by us. But 
because Origen has so much clearer a doctrine of the Word’s dbtinc- 
tive existence Eram all eternity, hr has to deal rather more exten¬ 
sively than his predecessors in Alexandria with the question of how 
the Word is related to the Father. As is well-known to students of 
Christian doerrine, Origen believed that the Son was eternally, 
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timcLcss^y, generated by the Father.’^ If anyone is bo foolish aft to 
suggest that there was a time when iht Logos did not essst,^” they 
wiJJ have to e3ipLain why God did not bring him into being sooner; 
andt pressing the implications of the reductia ad ahsurdumy we come 
dually to see that, for God, there is no gap between possibility and 
effective willing, and so no impediment to his always ^having what 
he wants^, so to speak. The only ^beginning^ the Word has is God, 
'from whom he is, of whom he is bom’ - a characteristic play on 
the many senses of afc/u‘ the Word does not have an archCf a point 
of origin, in dmc, only an archi^ an origin and ^rationale' of existence 
in the being of God,^^ Origen adds an argument of some freshness 
and importance to this: God as lather must have a son in order to 
be what he ff we take for granted the divine changeless ness, 
as Origen and his interpreters did, what is said of God must be 
timelessly true: if part of what is said of God is that he is one term 
of a relation, the other term must also be etemah Origen goes on 
to apply this to God's omnipotence, arguing for a kind of necessity 
in the eternal existence of creatures ovtr whom God is omnipotent. 
This ''necessity' for creatjon depends on the prior fact of Cod's 
defining himself as Father: he creates the Word and Wisdom 
he has begotten.This last point may be an attempt to avoid any 
suggestion of an ^automatic’ creation: God creates because he hrsi 
(logically not temporally, of course) uniis to be the progenitor of 
Wisdom. This is none too clear, though, and Origen's posthumous 
reputation was to suBer on account of these speculations; the logic 
of the argument is more complex than Origen realized, and he 
seems to confuse the fact that (on his premises) statements about 
God must be dmelcssty true with the mis taken deduction that 
anything appearing, as one term of a relation of which the other 
term is God must exist eternally. There is a muddle about the logic 
of relations here, as well as a confusion of endleas/bcginningless 
duration with timeless ness or rather tenselessness. However, an 
improved form of the argument was to appear, to good effect, in 
and*Arian writings of the fourth century.^ 

This discussion reveals a significant tension in Origen's thought. 
Much of the second chapter of his first book On first PrindpUs (from 
which these aiiguments come} uses very freely the imagery of the 
Son or Word as aperroia and sapor commendtig on the opening 
verses of Hebrews and their counterpart in Wisdom 7, Gnostic 
materialism is repudiated,and the Word is said to come forth 
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from the Father ‘as the will does from the Origen^s 

profound concern for the simplicityj immateriality and indivisibility 
of the divine nature*®^ naturally leads him to emphasize the analogy 
between God and the human mind; so it is not suprising that what 
‘proceeds* from God, his Word or Wisdom, should be conceived on 
the analogy' of a mental operation. Wisdom is the energeia of a divine 
virtus of dunamis^^^^ the actualization of a divine capacity. Origen 
exploits the technical sense possessed by the words used in Septua- 
gintal or New Testament imagery; Wisdom is called a mirror of 
God*s energeia or dunamis in Wisdom 7.26, and Origen tidies this up 
as ‘a mirror of the energeia of the dunamis of God/ observing the 
Aristotelean order of potency and act. But of course this leaves him 
with the difficulty that a divine act is not a subsistent reality in 
itself; and he is equally eager to affirm the Word*s subsistent reality, 
as we have seen. The Word of God is not only a cosmological 
convenience, but the paradigm for our knowing and loving the 
Father/®^ and so must have a ‘hypostatic’ existence comparable to 
ours: he must be a subject of knowledge and love. The Logos of Philo 
may be a paradigm for knowledge of God, but is so only formally^ 
as that which contains those truths to which our minds must be 
conformed, Origen’s Logos is also Son^ glorifying and being glorified 
by the Father/®^ enjoying a relation with God which is far more 
clearly of a personal nature: hence the appeal to the logic of relation 
(if a father, then a son too) serves, in the Commentary on Johnj^^ to 
underline the real plurality^ and mutuality of the divine life. The 
Son is clearly seen as more than an instrument for connecting God 
with the world: he is the sharer of God’s glory, irrespective of his 
role uu^a-i}is the creation. Origen hints at a fundamental datum of 
later trinitarian thought, that the Father*Son relation is simply part 
of the definition of the word God, and so does not exist for the sake 
of anything other than itself. 

Yet he also inherits and accepts the Alexandrian tradition of 
emphasizing the absolute transcendence and unknowability of the 
‘first God’, the source of all,^“^ and identifying the Logos with the 
world of divine ideas This involves thinking of the Father as 
‘simple’ and the Son as ‘multiple’/^’ and stressing ihe Father’s 
distance from the Son^^^ (though some passages from works later 
than the Commentary on John^^^ play down this element rather). 
Origen was certainly accusedof teaching that the Son did not 
know the Father perfectly, but on the basis of some very obvious 
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misunderstandings of certain remarks in On First Pnndples.^^^ 
Howeverj this is a complex and intriguing question, and here too 
Origen shows a somewhat divided mind. It is essential for him to 
affirm that the Son knows the Father if the Son is to be the medium 
of OUT relation to the Fatherj'^ but what the Father is to and for 
himself does not depend on the Son, And, in at least one tantalising 
section of the Commentary on Origen suggests that, although 

the Father^s joy in himself is in some sense shared and known and 
capable of being expressed by the Son, his contemplation of his own 
being is prior to and independent of, and perhaps beyond the 
capacity of, the SonJ^s^ The point is really less to do with the Son's 
knowledge of God than with defending the Father's self-sufficiency. 

Origen is in fact far less inclined than Clement to emphasize the 
Father's utter incomprehensibility; but he does say that God 
transcends nous and ousia^^ - that is, the order of intelligible defi¬ 
nition, ousia here having its quite common Platonic sense of 'struc¬ 
ture' or Torm'. He is happier, it seems, to work with the amlogy 
between God and nous, which allows him to speak freely of God as 
subject of knowing and witling; but because the Son is identical 
with the realm of ideas, and so represents that level of being where 
intellect is supremely dominant, the Father must, logically, be beyond 
intellect* As we shall see later on,^^ this is perhaps best under¬ 
stood against the background of the philosophical developments of 
Origen's age* It is a particularly clear instance of the rather uneasy 
relationship between the two controlling factors in Origco's thought: 
the given constraints of scriptural metaphor and the assumptions 
of Platonic cosmology. On the one hand, scriptural language about 
the Son's subordination and passages that seem dearly to envisage 
Father and Son as distant subsistents go reasonably well with a 
system emphasizing the gulf between an ultimate oneness beyond 
all relations and all understanding and the ensemble of intelligible 
forms within a cosmic 'mind'. On the other, it is hard to deny mind 
to the willing, purposive God of Scripture; and language about the 
perfect communion and mutuality of Father and Son, combined 
with Origen s own argument about the eternity or even ‘necessity' 
of relations in which God is involved, militates against the idea that 
the Father can be seen simply as a self-sufficient absolute. 

Hence Origen s ambiguities over whether or not the Son exists 
at the Father's wilL^^ We have noted already that, within the same 
chapter^^J^ of First Principles, Origen can use the analogy of the 
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relation between mind and will to illustrate bow the Logos comes 
forth from the Father^ and can also speak™ as if the begetting of 
the Logos were the result of a choice (admittedly a ^tuneless' choice) 
by the Father. Again} a passage to the Cmnuntai^ m John^^ 
discussing John 4:34 (^My food is to do the will of him who sent 
mc*)j clearly distinguishes the will of the Father from the will of the 
Son, while at the same dtne stressing that the latter is in all respects 
the perfect Image of the former^ ^so that there are no longer two 
wills but one^ ™ The Son "bolds^ or *deJlnes' the Father’s will™ ^ 
and SO} presumably, reveals it as petfectly as can be; Just as he U 
the revealing eiim of God^s goodness, and his divinitv the «iton of 
the Father's divinity.™ It is through this *food' of perfectly imaging 
the Father's will that the Son is what he is ™ Thus Origen, in spite 
of the metaphors of First PrindpUs, veers away from Clement's 
apparent readiness to call the Son the thelema of the Father;™ yet 
there is relatively little to suggest any simple doctrine that the 
Father wills the Son into being in anything like the same sense as 
that in whidi he wills the world into being. 

Origen almost certainly called the Son kUsma in the original text 
of First PritidpU^^^ (as he called him a dmicu^im in Contra 
and was duly abused fbr it by his later critics:^'® but it 
is almost impossible to sort out exactly what he meant by it- It has 
been noted,for instance, that he seems to make a distinction m 
various texts^^^ between the kosmoSt which is the world of our &llen 
state, and the kHsiSt the primordial 'heaven^^and^-earth' of Genesis 1:1, 
the feahn of rational spirits. As Origen explains in First PriTUipta,^'^ 
in a passage attacking gnostic predestinarianism, the Brst creation, 
of rational beings, is caused simply and exclusively by God's vrih, 
and therefore is a realm of absolute equality: the world we know, 
with its irrational variety, results from the variable wills of creatures. 
God limits this variety in so far as he sees to it chat these divcnitics 
add up to a viable whole, a emsenantia^^^ but they cannot be 
regarded as expressing his will. It could be said, though rather 
awkwardly, that the world we inhabit as material beings is not 
^created' by God: it is made, or at least conditioned, by the choices 
of his creatures,and regulated by tus providence. 'Creation’, Jtriffr, 
IS strictly only the unimpeded expression of God’s rational will. 

It is not clear that the terminological disdnedon is consistently 
maintained, or that it really resolves the theological problem about 
the Logos. It does, however, remind us that Origen saw creation 
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u primartly divine aelf-ocpreaiion: there u nothing arliicnry about 
it. And lincc the generation of the Lpgoa is the ardK of aJI radonal 
beiiigs, the hrsi "expreuion* of God's wiU and the most perfect, 
there is no particular reaion why Origen should not speak of him 
as "created^ Yet he most probably repudiated the idea that the Son 
was created out of nothing. Rufinus' veraion of First Prind^ IV.+. I 
may be bcaviiy doctored^ but the Uncs^'^ in which Origen Is 
represented as denying both that 'a part of God^s substance is 
turned into the Son' and that 'the Son is generated by the Father 
from things that are not (ex rodiis mhiantibus), that ia^ from what is 
outside the Father's own substance' make an latelligihle andtbesii 
- the Son is neither from 'inside' nor from "outside' God's substance, 
because this is not how God's Life should be conceived. It is plausible 
enough for Origen, and it is quite explicitly taught by followers of 
his,*’’ That the Father alone is the arefti of the Logos, as the Logos 
is the dficAf of all cEse,*^ means chat the being of the Father provides 
the intcUigible form of the Logos; and since the Logos' whole idati^ 
is to be the Father's image, it would be improper and tnisJeading 
for Origen to speak to him as 'out of nothing' or *out of the 
nonexistent'. It is a moot point whether he would have readily 
described the rational creation as a whole as tx ami mtm (though 
the sensible world clearly is)®’ - for the same reaun, that it 
expresses the mind of God. But whatever may be the truth of this, 
the Logos is without doubt formed by the Father, directly and 
uniquely, in a way that sets him apart at least from what later 
orthodoxy understood as "creation'. 

These consideratiomi may throw some light on another apparent 
contradiction in Origen. The CoMmnlaiy on JpAs states feirJy 
clearly^ that the Son is divine in virtue of hu participation in the 
Father's being; and there is a passage in First PrincipU^^ which 
could be read in the same sense. Vet there are two exegetical 
fragments which teach prediely the opposite. The stUcta in Psalmoi 
preserve a comment on Psalm L 34 in which Origen rcfeis to Paul's 
"gods many and lords many' (1 Cor. 8:5) and then continues: "but 
those apart from the Trinity who are called "gods" are so by 
panidpatlon (mrAnuu) in the Godhead; while the Saviour is God 
not by partidpation but tn substance (» bzki mriwun, aiia kst* 
z» Similarly, a fragment on die Apocalypse™ calls the Son 
"He Who Is, in his very substance' {ko m ottda{i)}, applying to the 
Christ in Revelation 1;18 the divine self-designadon of Exodus 3:13 
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u iTiutcred in the Scpiuagint; wtut tfac Sdni he u not by Huiauu 
only.™ PfMsibly, as Larenz suggmci,^ the sutment in First Prin- 
dpU^ that the Son has ‘lubsundal goociness' in himscU' also 
reflect* something simitar. 

This niici Bcvenl quite complea questions, to do with the defi- 
nitioD of 'parddpadon* itself, and the sense in which Oiigea, in his 
later years, might have wanted to emphasize the Father's ununsoend- 
ence of ^bdng' (so chat he would be ^tyiatd Sn) - quesdotts we 
shall return to in the third section of this book^ For now^ ihougbi 
it can be said that what matters for Qrigcn is that the Son does not 
Jvst come into being and JAn re cei ve additional qualities from God: 
his dehnicion (ntm in the sense of 'Cbim’, ‘ideal structure*) is to 
manifest the Father, and he has no reality apart from this. If he Li 
by nature or essence God’s image, there is nothing in him that is 
not the Father’s life revealing itself. Vet, tinoe he comes from the 
Father, and is what he is fay derivation fiom the Father, it would 
make some sense to say that he is '^msde God by partidpadon in 
the Godhead’,™ in order to guard against any suggestion of two 
first principles. If (as is probable) the exegetical fragments are Later 
than the Conontiitaiy m John, Ongen himself recognized that the 
language of participation in this connection could be nuHleading; 
and this would certainly accord with a tendency in bis later works 
to minimize the gulf between Father and Son.™ 

Thus far, Qrigen presents us with ao varied and nuanced a piaurc 
that it is easy to sec why his reladon to Arianism has been the 
subject of so much dispute. A few points, however, should be dear. 
First of all, Adus stands in the tradition of Origen in so far as he 
holds to thC’ transcendence of the Father, the impossibility of 
believing in two co-ordinate agm(n)itd,^ self-suffideac first prin¬ 
ciples,^' and the substantive and distinct reality of three divine 
hupostoids or muui; and he probably has Origen on his side in 
repudiating the hommuios and the idea that the Son is 'out of the 
Father's substance. Both are passionately concerned to give no 
quarter to tnaterialism, and to the materialist implicadoos of calling 
the Son a proboli^ both see Sabeltianism and VaJendnianism as the 
great enemtes of orthodoxy.™ But secondly, it is just as plain that 
Arius and Origen are (undamenuilly ai odds over the etemity of 
the Son and the quasi-necessity of the Son to the Father. Origen, 
as we have noted, anticipates developed fourth-century orthodoxy 
in this at least, that he comes close to saying that the FathcT-3on 
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relatiomMp i* intriiinc to the divine life as such — and also in that 
he hai some notion of this relation as exbtittg for its own sakc^ not 
as a means for connecting the One and the Many. Arius, on the 
other hand, remained firmly within the tradition which saw the 
distinct subsistence of the Secimd Hyposusis as oonnected to God^s 
purpose as creator - a tradition with reputable ancestry in the 
Apologistst^ and probably^ as suggested above» in Clement. On 
other matters - the Son’s knowledge of the Father and panicipaiiOR 
in the Fatheri and the dependence of his existence upon the divine 
will - Origen is ambivalent where Arius is dear: Origenian phrases^ 
or even whole passages, that have an ^Arian" flavour on first reading 
are tar more carefuUy qualified when seen in their context. 

One or two other differences are worth remarking. Arius in the 
Thaiia sees the Son as praising the Father in heaven; Origen gener¬ 
ally avoids language suggesting that the Son wcfTskips the Father as 
God (there b one paasage^^ which might be read in such a sense). 
Yet - paradoxically - while Origen noDoriously discouraged prayer 
to the Son (Chiiscian prayer should be made in the Son ie the 
FatherArius and his followers apparently allowed it, thus giving 
Athanasius one of his most effective controversial openings^ (the 
wording of the Thaiie at SSl may reflect some early form of the Tri- 
sagum addressed to the Son).*^’ Origen, for all his stress on the Son 
as an independent mutd, does not for a moment allow that the Son 
might be an 'ol^ecc^ to us in isoiadon fiom his relation to the Father; 
and since his rcladon to the Father is the eternal form and ground 
of ail rational and spiritual relation to the Father, he can no more 
be ao object to us than can our own spiritual growth. He is the soil 
on which we grow, the eyes with which we sec. But this also imphes 
that he cannot 'pray^ to the Father in any sense resembling that in 
which wt pray, as ail our praise and worahip is in and through him. 
Arius’ insistence on the Son as an individual existing at God's will 
arul receiving grace ironically makes it caster for him to treat the 
Son as both olyect and subject of worship. 

Lorena™ has recently proposed that we should look for the ante¬ 
cedents of Anus' doctrine not in Origtn.'s trinitarian theology but 
in his account of the incamadon. For here wc have a created rational 
spirit who perfectly fulfils the vocation of all ratioual creaturcsj 
transcending its inherent liability to change and decay by freely 
and eternally cleaving to the Word and Wisdom of God, 'itisepar^ 
ably and indissolubly',^ receiving all the glory that it possibly can 
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and becoming '"one spirit' with the Logos.^ In virtue of this^ the 
wul of Jesus can righdy be called by names proper to the ctemaL 
Son ('Son of God^ ^power of God’, ^Wisdom of God^), 

and the Son can be called ‘Jesus Christ* and ‘Son of man'^*' - the 
first attempt to work out a theory of commmkatio iivmatim in the 
history of Christian theology. The soul of Jesus retains its contin¬ 
gency and its freewill in the incarnate statc^ and is properly called 
‘Christ* in relation to its consistent and meritorious virtue in this 
condition: the psalmist, after all, says that the divine anointing 
occurs because 'you have loved righteousness and hated iniquity*,**® 
But before and during its earthly existence, its free will is so 
unswervingly directed to the good that its choices become 'natural' 
to it, and it is nonsensical to think that there is any possibility of 
its falling away.^ Ii is thoroughly pertneated and transformed, like 
iron in a fire,**^ God is the ground of all it does and all it knows, 
'and so it cannot be said to be convertible or changeable*.*** 

This notion of a defaett^ immutability possessed by a creature in 
virtue of a consistent exercise of its fTcedom is indeed quite close to 
what Arius says about the Logos; and the use of that significant 
Arian proof-text from the forty-fifth psalm, in Contra Cphum**^ and 
in the C^miRenla^ on as well as in first Principitu^^ reinforces 

the parallel. The ‘kcnocic' hymn of Philippians 2 is also applied by 
Origen not to the Logos as such but to the soul oPJesus.^^ As with 
Arius himself, these texts about 'anointing* and 'exaltation* arc 
carefully interpreted so as not to give countenance to any hint of 
adoptionism in. the usual sense - that is, they are lut taken to be 
referring to a promotion on the grounds of virtue attained in an 
earthly existence. It is, rather, a matter of a status of glory and 
dignity eternally possessed and never lost, sustained by the exercise 
of freedom in the face of temptation (so that it has value for us as an 
example) this triumphantly preserved dignity is made manifest in 
the decUtration. ofjesus as chosen and anointed, the fact that, in the 
providence of God, he 'becomes* for us the one who exercises the 
royal power of the LogOs,*^ Bui Origen does not suggest any 
temporal progression here; the royal anointing of Jesus is a gift, he 
does not possess the powers of the Logos by nature, yet the eternally 
existing soul of Jesus is never for a moment anything but the 
recipient of the grace of the divine Son in all its fulness. Throughout 
the first book of the Commentary an JqAh, the tpinaiai of the Logos, 
the multiple forms of his manifestation, are ascribed to 'Christ' or 
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^thc Word' ^differently; jtut as, for Arius,^^^ i( is the created Son 
who Can be said to have many epinoiai by which we can conceive 
him, so fox Origen the created soul of Jesus is, to all intcnta and 
purposes, the subject of afl that can be said about the Logos, at 
least as far as concerns our apprthtrtsum of the Logos^ We can and 
must, in Origen, distinguish Logos and Jesus,and yet they are 
not separable in the economy of revel ation. Even if we move beyond 
the incarnate condition of Christ in our spiritual apprehension, the 
soul of Jesus is still a paradigm hr the relation of rational beings 
to the Logos, as the Logos himself is the paradigm of relation to 
the Fadicr, We are to become ihnttai through the anointed soul of 
Jesus,™ as we become logikoi and (Awr in the Logos. 

The closeness of the two schemes U evident^ Of course, the crucial 
dififtrence reznairu that Arius' God requires a created individual 
for his iclf-reveladon, while Origen’s God is eternally and atm&tt 
'necessarily^ One who manifests himself in his Word simply to 
respond to and glorify and rejoice in his own being, before and 
beyond creation. But Lorenz is surely right to underline the paral- 
ItU, and to connect themes with Origen's incercst in the 'incar- 
natiOiiar mythology of Alexandrian Judaism - angelic spirits 
descending to occupy mortal bodies - a mythology he refers to in 
discussing the idea that John the Baptist may have been an angelic 
pre-existent spirit (that is, not one who was oUig£d to descend into 
the material world).Arius may very well have known the kind 
of Jewish or Jevdsh-Ghristian work which freely used the imagery 
of ascending and descending heavenly beings: we have seen (hat 
the Ajenwiofl djhaiah was being read in Alexandria ai ihc beginning 
of the fourth century, and there is plenty of matetiai there about 
the incarnation of the Son as the descent of a celesciahangelic 
individual - and, mddentally, about the "liturgical' role of Son and 
Spirit in heaven; we may recall Arius"^ stress on the Son a$ paradigm 
itxiTihipptT.'^ Origen, like Philo, is inclined to reduce the more 
obviously anthropomorphic elements of this tradition, though 
defending, of course, the real subsistence of the Logos: Arius seems 
to 'remythologize'. Hieracas had apparently woven together themes 
from both Clement artd Origen in his reading of the Astensiffn of 
Isaiah f reducing the Son in himself to a barely personal emanation 
from God, yet maintaining an incamational mythology in which 
heavenly individuals^ identified ds facto^ though not iu essence, with 
the innate and non-perionaiized powers of God, played crucial 
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roi^^ Arius’ firm dcnundation of Htcracaa^ eantamomtt Co a 
daim that th« Imagery of Jrwiih-Chmttai) apocalyptic - the heav¬ 
enly liturgy, the anchangeltc high priest^ the descent of the highest 
cdcsdal poswer through the ranks of angels down to carth^ — is 
not to be rationalised and allegorized away. 

Origen’s Logos u too closely bound to the divine life ia »to *carry' 
much of the venerable Alexandrian imagery of angelic liturgy; but 
the pre-exiatent soul of Jesus can take over at least some of it, Kow 
precisely, then, docs it come to be transferred by Arius back to the 
Logos? The answer to this question will emerge more folly in II .D 
of our study: without antidpating too much of this, we can simply 
note for now that a great deal depends, in Origen^s account, on his 
wider theory about the pre-existence of souls. Without this doctrine, 
the awkward question has lo be faced of what can he done with the 
hallowed (and scriptural) imagery of a supremely endowed heavenly 
individual, 'more honourable than the cherubim and incomparably 
more glorious than the Seraphim’,**^ The Marian allusion is delib- 
crate: Newman, in a famous passage of the Eisaj on 
wrote that, after the Nicene ascripdoQ of consubstantial divinity to 
the Son, 'there was ^*a wonder in heaven^^ a throne was seen, far 
above all created powers, mediatorial, intercessory; a tide arche¬ 
typal; a crown bright as the morning star; a glory issuing from the 
Eternal Throne; and a sceptre over all; and who was the predestined 
heir of that Majesty?’ Whatever may be thought of Newman’s 
ingenious and eloquent attempt to found the cultus of Mary as 
supreme intercessor (and the habit of applying the sophiantc 
itnagery of the Old Testament to her and not to Christ) upon 
Nioene Christology,™ he articulates exactly the question which a 
repudiation of Origen's doctrine of creation and fall implied for 
third-oentury theology. 

However, it would be a mistake to conclude that Arius is indebted 
to Origen’s view of the incarnation in any direct way. The parallels 
noted add up simply to this, that a set of conventions used in one 
way by Origen reappears in a rather more archaic form in Anus. 
Arius inherits from his Alexandrian milieu not only the tradition of 
apophatic theology which we have already discussed at some length, 
but also the language of the Tknnajtity the realm of angelic worship 
and intercession before the throne and altar of God, the realm 
presided over by one to whom God gives a unique share in his 
propertiesr ift whom he makes his Name to dwellAnd, of course. 
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from pre-FhiJofuc time» onward* thc» two themes are connected: 
the notion of a God beyond all oatne and form implies that the 
names and fbnna of a revealed God arc something Jess than the 
divine life itself. 

h might be more accurate to sec Origen's legacy to Arius in 
relation to cxegetical method. As the first Ghiistian to oonunent in 
txitnso and by exposition, upon the Scriptures^ Origen 

allbws exegesis to take note of and to resolve apparcat contxadic* 
dons: exegesis can, and indeed must, be a problem-solving excrdsc. 
To take one important instance that we have already discussed- 
Psalm 45:7-8 can be seen as problematic in so far as it speaks of 
Christ apparently acquiring what he did not have before- Earlier 
theologians^ had used the text without raising any detailed ques¬ 
tions about it* because it serves a purely illustrative and ^occasional' 
function in their work. Origen is committed to working out a 
rational interpretation in terms of his sjtstemafK reading of the biblical 
text overall as providing a trinitarian and cosmological scheme; and 
by means of such interpretation he aims to defend Scriptnre^s claim 
to be divinely inspired against accusations of ioconsistency and 
contradiction from pagan or gnostic. Celsus and Heractcon alike 
must be shown to have misread a text whose continuity and unity 
lie at a subtle level accessible only to prayerful Catholic reading. 
But once the clement of problem-solving is admitted* and the need 
Ebr tight theological consistency in exegesis is recognUed, exegesis 
becomes more and more the primary held of doctrinal oonBict* In 
a way it is not in the earlier second century: debate with gnostidsm 
turns not on the reading of spcdfic texts so much as on the nature 
and extent of the canon itself; detailed cxegcticaJ dispute requires 
authoritative common ground.^ If, as was proposed earlier, Arim 
is quiniessentially an exponent of 'leamcd^ rationally coherent, 
catechesis, he is tn the succession of Origen; and, as with Clement, 
it is possible to see his vocabulary echoing that of the earlier 
master"^ and reflecting the ideology of the charismatic teacher and 
his drde of initiates. But in other respects, the confident andent 
and modem judgment that Arius represents a development within 
an ^^Origenist' theological school cannot be sustained in any but a 
radically qualified sense- 
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4 ALEXANDRIA AFTER ORIGEN 

Part of the trouble is the very word ^Origenist\ Standard histories of 
doctrine have rather tended to assume that the majority of Egyptian, 
Syrian and Asian writers of the late third and early fourth centuries 
could be seen as *Origenists^ of one sort and another, and that 
theology in Alexandria in particular was dominated by Origen. 
Harnack^ believed that Origen’s successors in the catechetical 
school made no substantial modifications in his system; Loofs^fi^ 
proposed a distinction between Origenists of the 'left' and the 'right' 
(the former being more inclined to subordinationism in their trinita¬ 
rian theology) - a distinction that has left a considerable mark upon 
subsequent accounts of this period. But what makes a theologian 
an 'OrigenisO in the first place? 'Subordinatiomsm’? allegorical 
exegesis? the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls?^^® The fact is 
that the ‘Origenism^ that caused such controversy around the year 
400, and the views condemned under Justinian in the sixth century 
simply do not appear as a sysiem in any earlier writer (it remains a 
moot point whether they should be treated as a system derived from 
Origen's own writings in any strict sense). In his admirable study 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, Wolfgang Bieneri rightly says^^^ that 
'no ''Orjgenist” theologian [of the third or fourth century) took over 
and unreservedly argued for Origen's system in its entirety'. 

Likewise, Bienert suggests,it would be wrong to look for a 
consistent tradition of 'anti-Origenism’ in this period. Particular 
doctrines are criticized; and, as we have seerij there is evidence 
(from Pamphilus’ Apology)^^^' of the drawing up of catalogues of 
suspect propositions. Yet Athanasius can speak of Origen with 
respect,and there is no suggestion before 399/400 of wholesale 
official repudiation by episcopal authority in Alexandria or elsewhere 
— however harshly individual bishops as theologians^^^ might have 
criticized Origen. Even Bienert's own contention that there was a 
fairly consistent and deliberate policy of episcopal coolness towards 
Origen in Alexandria^^® may be overstating the case a little: Bienert 
himself proposes that, after a period of something like real hostility 
to Origen under Demetrius' successor Heraclas,^^^ the reign of Dion¬ 
ysius (247/8—264/5) saw a relaxation of official attitudes - not 
unconnected with Dionysius' wish for closer relations with the Pal¬ 
estinian churches in which Origen's reputation stood so high®^® - 
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which survived until Peter renewed the attack in the early years of 
the fourth century. 

Dionysius the Great is a figure of particular interest and import¬ 
ance in the background of the Arian controversy since there existed^ 
by the forties of the next century, a small dossier of extracts 
purporting to be from his works which the Arians were using in 
support of their position. According to Athanasius,the 
expressions in question come from a letter to Euphranor and 
Ammonias, deaUng with the outbreak of Sabellianism that was 
afflicting the churches of the Libyan Pentapolis in the 250s* If the 
letter is identical with the one to * Euphranor, Ammon and Euporus^ 
mentioned by Eusebius,its recipients were bishops in Libya, 
presumably supporters of the antt-Sabellian tine (Euphranor was 
the dedicatee of another opusculum of Dionysius)^®^ in need of 
additional theological armaments for controversy. Dionysius 
insisted^^^ that the Son was a poiema and a geneion, a thing made 
and generated, not 'proper’ to the nature of God, but ‘alien 

in substance’ {xenos kaT ousian), as the vinedresser is different from 
the vine and the shipwright from the boat: *and being a poiMa, he 
did not exist before he was generated*. 

Zealous colleagues forwarded this text to Bishop Dionysius of 
Rome, who replied^®^ in a long and strongly-worded letter, 
denouncing those (unnamed) teachers who in their eagerness to 
avoid Sabellianism spoke of three dunameis or separate kupostaseis or 
‘divinities* (that is, divine lives or natures, lh£ol£tes)j^^ and repudi¬ 
ating as blasphemous all talk of the Son as a cheiropouton^ a work of 
God*s hands,^®^ or a poiema^^^ and of a ‘generation’ of the Son and 
a time when he was not.^®^ The Son can be, and in Scripture is, 
said to be ‘created’ by God the Father, but not ‘made*: ektise in 
Proverbs 8:22 is not epoiise.^^ And he is ‘begotten* {gegennistkai) but 
not ‘generated* in the sense of ‘deliberately produced* by the Father 
{gegon^nai)?^ The attack on a doctrine of three distinct kupostaseis 
foreshadows Marcellus* criticism of Origen*s language, and suggests 
that Dionysius of Rome, like Marcellus, considered "^two [or three] 
substances, subjects, or independent existenis’ as equivalent to ‘two 
[or three] self-sufficient first principles {archaiY — a doctrine which 
the Roman pontiff associates with Marcionite dualism*29<» It is worth 
noting in passing, that, if the hete noir of Alexandria was Valentini- 
anism, Rome’s worry was Marcionism: a difference that helps a 
little in understanding the diverse emphases in their trinitarian 
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udiemcs. Origen and Anu$ want to stress that the Son is no mere 
manifestation of the 'Protean\ esscntialiy remote yet infinitely divis^ 
ibtc, divine life; white Roman writers work to avoid any suggestion 
of a gulf between creator and redeemer. As to the proposed distinc' 
don between ^making' and ^creating', we have seen a hint of this in 
Origen, but it seems to have no very clear ancestry: it is probably 
an cxegetical convention in Dionysius^ Rome - not a very subtle 
one, but at least a recognition, once again, of the demands of 
rational depository teaching in a Church obliged to defend the 
coherence of its foundational texts. 

Dionysius of Alexandrians Tcply, says Athanasius, was to compose 
a pair of treatises, the ^interrogation^ (efnuAdj) and ‘defence’ - poss¬ 
ibly two of the four letters of his to Dionysius of Rome mentioned 
by Eusebius.^' Doubt has recently been cast on the authenticity of 
Athanasius^ citadons,™ Partly, it seems, because they appear to 
make Dionysius too orthodox a fourth-century Nicene; but there 
arc reasons for maintaining their genuineness. The foremost of these 
is simply that the passages (quoted do not say what Athanasius cries 
to make them say. In sections 10 and 11 of Athanasius^ pamphlet 
on Dionysius* opinions, for instance, he defends his predecessor’s 
use of the vine and vinedresser analogy because it is based upon 
what Christ at man said of himself:^ and the text of Proverbs 8:22, 
"^The Lord created me\ justifies the statement that the Son is created 
because it is again to be read as spoken by Wisdom incarnate-^ 
But Athanasius admits that Dionysius only mplm all this, £ince he 
is reduced in section 12^ to imagining what Dionysius might say 
to the Artans; and since the exegeticai device of ascribing such 
embarrassing dicta solely to the human Jesus is so very character¬ 
istic of Athanasius^ and so conspicuously lacking tn earlier 
theology, Dionysius cvidentLy did not defend himself along these 
lines. When Athanasius turns to quoting from Dionysius* own 
defence, he can adduce nothing corresponding to what he himself 
has jusi outlined. On the contrary, Dionysius is represented^’ as 
vigorously maintaining the propriety of calling the Son itfumu or 
poiitna since a human being can be said to be the creator of his or 
her utterance or a doer of an inward quality or 

disposition. Even while quoting this, Athanasius sdll blithely asserts 
that Dionysius held God to be the creator of the Logos only dia tin 
nrita, on account of his incarnate state™ - apparently not noticing 
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that Dionysius has no need to make such a move^ given hit main 
argument. 

The appeal to a flexibility in secular usage for kti^o and pouo ia 
unusual in the fourth century^ especially in Athanasius.™ Once the 
nodoti of the Son as ktinna had become the distinctive doctrine of 
Arius and hts followers, it was almost impossible for a NJeene writer 
to develop such a point; conset^uendy it is most unlikely that the 
material here ascribed to Dionysius is of post-Nicene origin. Indeed» 
as, the treatise proceeds, the themes from Dionysius* apologia 
become increasingly close to Drigen. EUdiance is simultaneous with 
the source of light: the Son is apaugaima of the eternal light {Wisdom 
7:25 is quoted).™ To apeak of a parent is necessarily also lo apeak 
of a child: 'the name [Father] ia what provides the ground for the 
union [of Father and Son)'.^' If means only hmogtaii^ as 

a human parent belongs to the same genus as his or her child, It is 
admissible:™ Dionysius claims that he used this analogy as well as 
that of ship wrighl and boat. The logos of human beings is the aporroia 
of mind, proceeding forth and taking on distinct subsistence as it is 
uttered, but not diminishing the internal logos ^in the heart'mind 
ia never without its active manifestation in utterance, utterance is 
nothing without the mind that makes The Word is 

wisdom and truth, proceeding from the God who is beyond wisdom 
and truth™ — so that, says Athanasius, Dionysius would not agree 
with the Arlan idea of Logos m God generating Logos outside God, 
because God is not identical with wisdom, truth, or logos. 

In fact, Dionysius obviously comes very dose to the diatinedon 
of immanent and uttered logos so popular with the Apologists 
(Bienert and Orbe™ are right to note the afifinides here). But the 
apaitgasma and oper/oia language, the analogy of mental acdon (mind 
and wUJ, for Origen, mind and speech for Dionysius), and, above 
all, the argumcni from the oorrelativity of the destgoadons ‘Father’ 
and ‘Son', an argument which Athanasius develops enthusiast!- 
cally,™^ all adds up to a picture of a Dionysius standing very dose 
to Origen in his trinitarian thought. It is still baffling that he is 
alleged to have said that the Son ‘did not exist before he was 
generated'; no Tcsponse to this charge it recorded, and it Is in 
very stark contrast to the Origenian views of Dionysius* defence 
overall,™ I can only suppose that it was originally a corollary 
deduced by the bishop's opponents and listed with his authentic 
words in the letter of delation to Rome (that is, that it bears the 
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«Ric relation to Oionystu^' actual thou^Kt ns Athanaiius^ venion 
of the Thaiia does to the original); but 1 recognise that this is a 
rather desperate resort. This loose end apart, Athanasius seems to 
have been right in seeing Dionysius as a precursor. Be does not 
read him very intelligently at timeSf but ncitheTf it seems,, did ihe 
Arians: the Origenian model of (a) eternal coTTclativicy and (b) 
^emanation* conceived very carefully on the analogy of the concrete 
act of mind subsisting over gainst undifferentiated and continuous 
mental life or substance,^ clearly prevails in Dionysius' theology. 
Like Origet), he both repudiates the SabelUan idea of a single divine 
individual undergoing diverse experiences, and also qusiibes what 
might turn into unbalanced and equally mythological pluralism by 
the use of metaphors from human interiority, and the idea of subsist- 
ents who5e idtoHtjf is in defining and being deftned by each othern 
Dionysius was certainly critical of Origen^s teaching on the pre- 
CKiBCenoe of souls’"^ and aJl that went with it (thus he insists that 
the paradise in which Adam and Eve were placed at their creation 
was an faTddj> place) and in this he was followed by Bishop Peter, 
at the beginning of the century following. Peter's lost treatise On 
Soui (mendoned by Procopius of Gaia)5^i ciiiicUed Origen's 
allegorical reading of the ^garments of skins' with which the fallen 
Adam and Eve were clothed as being materiai and mortal bodies;^'^ 
and, if the fragments published by Bicnert in 1973 arc also iinm 
this work, it also argued that human beings as images of God could 
not be the result of a of previously existing substances, and 

that we could have no authority for speaking of a premundane 
sin.^^^ The indivisibLiity of body and soul is a theme that also 
underlies the quite numerous fragments of another work by Peter, 
Ox the RuuntetUm,^^* in which he mainiaiiia thal resurrection must 
be the restoration of the identity we actually possess as humans, 
the transformatiort, not the total and unrccogniaabie mutation, of 
our mortal selves — a change, in fact, whose analogues we see in 
Jesus transfigured and Jesus risen.^’^ 

This does not add up, in Dionysius or Peter, to a repudiation 
of Origen - even of Origen's exegesis. Peter's criticism is not of 
aJlegoriasation as a technique, but of one particular and misleading 
instance of it, and Dionysius' battle against hteralist views of the 
Apocalypse docs not suggest a man opposed to Ongeman 
exegeslsA^^ Given that Methodius of Olympus’ criticisms of Origen 
(to which we shall turn shortly) cover some of the same ground, ii 
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Menu that the most widely cxpresied dlAuti^raction about Ortgen^fl 
teachmg had to do with a particular area ofhia teachicig; coamoJogy 
aikd anthropology. Even when we rum to the catalogue of 
complaints about Oiigcn preaerved in PamphiLus' Difena,^^^ three 
turn directly or indirectly on the nature and destiny of the 
The three that concern the relation of Father and Son do not 
attack the foundations of Origen^s understanding, hut half-grasped 
features of it that are 'offensive to pious ears" (we should not pray 
to the Son, the Son is not strictly and in his own righ^ and 

the Son does not hilly know the Father). As we have seen already, 
Pamphtlus is more concerned to defend Ortgen from the charge of 
crypio-Valcntinian emanationisEn than to clear him from unduly 
subordinating the Son to the Father. 

Later centuries had prohlcnu with the other Alexandrians of the 
third century precisely bccauK their trinitarian ideas shared 
Origen's own ambiguities. Theognostus (probably Dionysius" 
successor as head of the didaskaiewn) apparently called the Son a 
hue also used the 'argument fi^m cottelativity", pmum- 
ably to defend the Son"s eternity as necessary to God"s being 
Father.™ He abo spoke of the Son as apougasma and ap^rrm, coming 
'out of the Father's subsunce",^^ echoing Origen's dbcustlon of 
Wisdom 7 and Hebrews 1, while being perhaps less wary chan 
Origen of the possible maiertaiiini of Language about derivadon 
from the ovria God (he goes on at once to deny that he intends 
any such implication); and a further fragment recalls Dhmysius" 
view of the Son as the utterance of the divine mind,”“ The Son is 
also spoken of as [mage or ^imitation^ (non^d) of the Father, having 
complete likeness {famaiotis) with him.^ Of Thcognostus' successor 
Pierius we know even Less. Pbotius describes him as teaching the 
existence of two substances or natures {fhcridt or phustis) in God Just 
as Origen had done,^ and also mentions a discussion of the 
cherubim flanking the ark and of ^the pillar orjacob";^^^ despite 
Radtbrd"s hesitations^™ I think we can reasonably sec here another 
bit of angclologicaj specMlatton, based on Philo, probably identifyiag 
the cherubim with Son and Spirit, and perhaps picking up Philo's 
idendScation of Jacob/Israel with the Logos,or using {as did 
Origen)™ the Praytr of Josiph^ or both. Litdc or nothing in what we 
have of the work of The« two obscure teachers indicates a great 
gulf dividing them from either Origen or Dionysius^ 

tt Menu, then, that it is not wrong to think of an *Origenian’ 
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cDDscoBus in Alexandria among both bithopa and teachers^ on the 
doctrine of the Trinity - twt precisely an 'Origciuit tradition', since 
it could cD^ist wlih sharp cri deisms of other features of Origen's 
thought, but a general contentment widi certain images and argu- 
tnenta, and an agreement about the exegesis of Wisdom 7 in oonneo 
don with Hebrews 1. Without this background, it would be impois^ 
ibie to make sense of Alexander of Alexandrians theology, as 
expressed in the lengthy Letter to his namesake in Byzantium. He 
is careful to insist chat there is only one who is ageio\it$s^ without 
origin, and chat is the Father;^ yet he denies that there is any 
'interval' {dastima) between Father and Son.^*’ The Father is always 
Father, 'the Son being etemally with him’.^^^ Hebrews is <|uoted 
on the Son as 'heir of all things^ and as d^oi^anru and image,™ 
recalling once again Origen^s exegesis of this passage; no explicit 
allusion is made to Wbdom 7, but the designation of the Son as 
following immediately on the mention of apaugfxsma may be a 
conscious echo of the language of the Wisdom text, In any case, 
Hebrews itsdf is so marked by the vocabulary of the older work 
that it is impossible to allude to the one without (he other. Alexander 
follows Origen in calling Father and Son two pragauxti^ and, like 
Pierius, uses *two pktatis' as a synonym^^ — chough he foreshadows 
later ChristologicaL confusions by using pAiuif also as equivalent to 
'essence'.™ The Son as image is a 'mediating being' {misitmovaa 
phusis)^^'^ in some sense less than the Father, but contains all that 
is capable of being revealed and reflected in the Father's liie;™ as 
agetaiitos^ the Father remains transcendent and inexpressible, greater 
than the Son.’^ But Alexander does not, it seems, hold that the 
Father alone is unknowable: the Son's mode of origin and his 
httpojtasis are also beyond the grasp of created mindi.^ Both the 
self subsistence of the First God and the nature of the one who 
derives directly from him (« rtut™ tMf pnfos Patras^ 'from the truly 
existing Father himseir)^‘ are equally beyond conceptualization. 
Alexander here follows through the logic of Origen^s insiatence of 
eternal coireJativity: if the begetting of the Son is an eternal and 
'necessary^ aspect of the divine life, part of the proper account of 
'what it is to be God', the Father cannot be more unknowable than 
the Son; what is incomprehensible is not the person of the Father 
but the pattern of the dWinc natun - another significant 'Qrigcnian' 
anticipation of full post-Ntcene orthodoxy. 

Alexander is no more wholly consistent than Origen, but he 
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provides a fairly thorough and systeiuatjc account of (at least) 
one important ‘reading^ of the Alexandrian tradttioa of trinitarian 
Language. The apophatic ooDccTn - given a slightly novel twist - is 
much in evidence; so is the often rather awkward balancing of 
metaphors drawn from 'sapiential" texu in Scripture^ which tend to 
stress continuity, identityp 'emanation^ with the repudiation of any 
doctrine of one God in a multiplicity of shapes^ one God composed^ 
as it werCp of disparate manifestadons, and therefore divisible and 
quasi-matexiai. Alexander predictably rejects the views of ^Sabedius 
and Valentinus' on emanations {apomiat).^^ Also present, co¬ 
existing a little uneasily with the heavy emphasis on the co-eternity 
of Father and Son^ is a residual notion of the Father's transcendence 
and of the Son's function as mediator between the absolutely scLf- 
subsistent and the whdly contingenu All in all, it is a bold but very 
precarious scheme: the confltcts we noted as cmbryonically present 
in Philo, especially a Philo conscripted into Christian service, are 
very close to the surface tn Alexander. He is writing against a 
theologian who has aErcady taken one of the possible drastic steps 
towards resolving these oondicts for gocxl and all, by denying any 
Tuitural condnuity at all between Father and Son. Yet he himself 
does not quite take the final steps towards the opposite resoLudon^ 
which is to abandon the idendficadon of the Father with the fir^t^ 
transcendent and unknowable God, and to redefine primordial 
divine unity as a life subsisting in and constituted by a pattern of 
internal relations. Such a redefinition comes only after decades of 
complex reflecdon: it is hardly surprising that Alexander should not 
singlchandedly reconstruct Chrisdan theology. But his significance 
as a mediator to Athanasius of certain classical Alexandrian themes, 
and his own boldness in handling them should not be minimiicd. 

Arius is an unmistakable Alexandrian in hU apophatidsm, his 
interest in the mechanics of mediadon between the ccernaL and the 
contingent, even his echoes of Judaic angekdogy; and he is the heir 
of a narrower Alexandrian tradition in his use of the vocabulary 
of esoteric iliuminadan, inspired gndm and charismadc teaching 
authority. We have oo real Justification even for regarding him as 
a rebel in the matter of exegesis. He is not wrong or scJf-deceived 
in depicting himself as a tradidonalist, Why, then, does he resolve 
the ^Alexandrian problematic' of the reiadon between the hidden 
God and the creative mediator as he does? The answer to this has 
itself some important roots in Alexandria, but appears with greater 
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cUnty when wc took at it from a perspective, that of 

reacciam to and altemadves to the Origentan tcheme in the chco^ 
logical world beyond Alexandria. 
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I ANTIOCH 

The fttark disttncUoTu once dr^wn between Antiochene and Aiexan- 
drtan exegesis or theology have come Increasingly to look exagger¬ 
ated, ^ Newman could write^ as if the disputes characteristic of the 
hhh century were already foreordained well in advance of Nicaea; 
but in fact the pre-Nicenc period is a great deal less polariaed. Nor 
can we apeah of a 'school' succession at Antioch comparable to 
that at Alexandria. Whether there is anything like an Antiochene 
'tradition' in the first three Christian centuries is doubtful: Ignatius, 
Theophilus and Paul of Samosata are loo startlingly different to 
Justify supposing any dear theological style in the Antiochene 
church. All that can be said Is that» from Paul of Samosata onwardSi 
at any rate, certain questions recur with fair regtilarity in the life 
of that church. Newman’s assumption that biblical literalism, subor- 
dinationism, and Aristotclean metaphysics or logic characterized 
Antioch, so that Anus can be seen as most naturally at home in 
Such a context, rests on several errors or misinterpretations of the 
evidence. We have already observed that ^Arian literaJism" is by no 
means as clearly-defined a phenomenon as is sometimes supposed; 
but even if it were, 'AniJOChcnc literalism’ has perhaps been exag¬ 
gerated. Theophilus is a resolute biblidsi and run given to extensive 
allegorizatkm: but hU od Aaiot^am has perfectly plain elements of 
allegory in its treatment of the days of creation.^ Paul ofSamosata's 
exegesis probably indudcd at least some elements of conventional 
typology,^ Eustathius U eloquently hostile to Oiigen, yet cannot be 
said to have rgcctcd allegory.^ What seems to have happened is 
that the undoubtedly extreme literalism of Theodore of Mopauestta 
has been projected on to his predecessors. Andoebene exegesis was 
obviously less given to extravagant allcgoiitation of detail than 
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Origeti had been;^ but it cannot rcaLLy be said chai Athanadiua) fbr 
instance^ is rcaoLutcLy Origenian in hh reading of Scripture.^ This 
whoie area is one where over-schematic oppositions between 
^traditions’ of eaegesis or theology assodaced with the churches of 
Antioch and Alexandria still do great damage to serious study. 

Some suggestions of dogmatic continuity in Antioch, however, 
may be discernible. Theophilus, although spealting of a divine friar,^ 
also teaches a primordial unity of Gtxl and Logos, the Logos being 
'in God’s heart' at hrs^ and then 'generated* and made external 
{pTophorikoi) when God decides to create.^ Paul of Sai|io$ata, almost 
a century later, was certainly believed to have taught that the Word 
was mtemal to the being of God and not a subsLstent in its own 
right: Hilary of Poitiers’^ and Athanasius'^^ record a tradition that 
Paul had used the word komoetasi&s to describe the unity of Father 
and Son, which he regarded as something constituting them r^Jta- 
miiR ^tqut uniatfR.'^ Without entering into the very vexed question*’ 
of whether the bishops who condemned Paul in 26& repudiated the 
use of AanuHPim^r overall (which would have led them into difhculties 
with iMonysius of Kome^ to whom their synodal letter was sent),'* 
or merely rejected Paulas interpretation of U, we can conclude from 
this tradition that Paul’s earlier opponents thought that he believed 
the Word to be without distinct subsistence. Yet there are 
ments*^ irnplying that Paul could speak of the Word ‘subsisting’ 
is the relevant verb) and being "begotten from God\ It 
may be that he did follow writers like Theophilus in imagining a 
primitive undi^erentiated unity, solitarittm aiqtu vainrm, from which 
the Word emerged at some point as a quasi^pcrsonal subject to assist 
in creation;’^ but we have no firm evidence, and, as dc Riedmatten 
observes, Paul seems to have been prepared to use orthodox 
language (airly extensively, and may not have wished to become 
embroiled unduly in trinitarian as well as Christological issues - 
whatever his views on the hup^ii^ii of the Word.” 

What ts peHTecUy clear In Paul is the distinction between the 
eternal Word (whether ’hypostadcally’ conceived or not) and the 
human Jesus: the Word is not bom of Mary, but of God; Jesus of 
Nazareth is begotten by the Spirit in Mary's womb, and, apart 
fram his (moral’) superiority to us in all things because of his 
miraculous generation, he is "equal to us'J^ Wisdom dwells in Jesus 
'as in a temple’: the prophets and Moses and 'many lords' (kings’) 
were indwelt by Wisdom, but Jesus has the fullest degree of 
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participation in it.® The Logos is Trom above\ sndifttn - though 
this can mean simply ‘ceiestiaJ’ perhaps implying that he remains 
‘above'.Bui one of the moat interesting reports of Paul's teaching 
tiima on the meaning of the title ‘anointed^ as applied to the redeemer. 
Paul used the phrase ho tk Dauid chrislheis, ‘the anointed one who 
descends from David\ to refer to the human Jesus; and this is^ it 
seems^ related to the denial that the Word can be anointed; is a 
human being who is anointed, the Word is not anointedn The one 
from Nazareth^ our Lord, be is anointed.’^ It pounds as if Paul’s dis- 
tinetbn between Logos and Jesus wai supported by appeal to those 
scriptural passages where the saviour is spoken of as being 
^anointed’: the diseussion in these terms of a word such as this is 
characteristic of exegctical argument, that is^ argument presup¬ 
posing the givermtss of a certain word, phrase or title, in the sacred 
text. Since we know that Origen had discussed the question of who 
or what is being anointed in Psalm 45,^ it seems very likely that 
Paul has the same text in mind; few other 'prophetic' passages raise 
the issue so directly for early Christian exegetes.^ 

Origen answered the question of the identity of ho fihrisiheis with 
the help of his theory of the prc-cxistcnt soui of Jesus. Paul’s 
reported opinion may reflect the problems of a theology unwilling 
to accept this theory, yet assuming - as did Origen - that the 
Logos cannot receive ^anaindiig\ being immutable and eternal. Paul 
believed Jesus to be fully human (that is, he did not believe the 
Logos to be present as a substitute soul to Jesus^ body), and so had 
no ahemative but to assume that Jesvs uj a human in^ioiduai is the 
recipient of the anotming of God’s grace (presumably the perfect 
indwelling of Wisdom). Ic is possible that he also used the Christo- 
logicaJ hymn of Philipptans 2 in speaking of the grace given to the 
human Jesus; one fragment preserved by Peter the Dcacon^^ implies 
a debate between Paul and his theological opponent MaJehion over 
the nature of the kejwis {exinanitio) described in the epistle; anothcr^^ 
speaks of Jesus receiving the 'name above every name' as a conse¬ 
quence of his preserving intact his will to persevere and progress in 
virtueH Neither of these texts is by any means beyond suspicion 
yet they fit very well the theological concerns suggested in other 
reports. Given a widespread and decisive move away from Origen's 
scheme in the second half of the third century, it would be surprising 
if there were no discussion of the adoption or exaltatioo imagery of 
Scripture. It is certainly possible to see Paul as endeavouring to 
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provide a believable altcmative reading of such scriptural language 
for those uneasy with Origcnian cosmology and worried about a 
possible degradation of the Logos if this language were to be applied 
to hiiHH 

If this is an accurate interpretation of Paul, there are some inier- 
esting consequences for our view of the eady Arian enterprise. We 
have already seen that Alexandrian theology in the Uier third 
century was critical of Origen’s ideas about the pre-existence of 
souls; this would have made the Origenian ChristoJogy in its full 
form unacceptable in Alexandria^ and may well have at least weak¬ 
ened the possibility of speaking about a human sou! in Jesus. After 
Paul's condemnation, the idea ofjesus^ human soul would be thubly 
tainted: either it would suggest Origenian speculation or it would 
imply the radical disjunction of Logos and man for which Paul was 
anathematized. The only option left would be the identlticadon of 
Logos and soul in Jesus; in which case, the possibility would have 
to be aired of the exaltation passages of Scripture referring to the 
Logos - with the necessary corollary of the Logos' inferiority to the 
immutable God. Ef^ as Athanasius claims,^ Arius and his supporters 
made use of Psalm 45 and Philippians 2^ they were joining in an 
exegeticai debate whose roots extend a good way back into the 
preceding century. And^ as suggested earlier, Arius’ highly complex 
idea of a supra-tern porah more or less simultaneous^ creation^ elec¬ 
tion and exaUation-in-reward-for-virtue of the Logos sounds like an 
attempt to avoid the crude nodon of a Logos slowly advancing or 
gradually acquiring the merit that would justify a divine reward. 
Arius' Logos needs all his glory at the beginning of time, for his 
work in creation and revelation. 

The ghost of a belief In Paul of Samosata^s direct inducnce on 
Arius is an unquiet one, badly in need affinal exorcism. Simonetti^ 
is surely right to say that if'adoptionism' means the kind of doctrine 
associated with Paul^ Arius is emphatically not an adoptionist. In 
his concern for the unequivocally dUtiner subsistence of the Son, he 
ranges himself with those who most strongly opposed Paul (what¬ 
ever exactly Paul himself taught). When Bishop Alexander accuses 
Arius of revolving the heresy of Ebion, Artemas, Paul and Ludan,. 
we may suspect not merely prejudice and carelessness, but perhaps 
a touch of what Stead has dubbed leduetio Teturia^ — accusing your 
opponent of implicitly pointing to the very position he beheves he 
is attacking. Arius may be eager to avoid crude adopdonism; but. 
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in AJcx&ndcr’s cyes^ a mnUblc Logos can only be a creature 
acquiring merit and developing towards pcrfcctioD exactly as we 
do, Whether the mutable aaviour is a mere man (aa far Paul) or a 
heavenly being (a$ for Anus), he is equally distant from the suppos¬ 
edly 'rcal^ Logos in Gcxl bimselL^' 

The mention of "Lucian" by Alexander raised the much-disputed 
question of whether this is the same man as the martyr Lucian of 
Antioch, Arius' supposed teacher. Alexander describes Lucian as 
^in succession from" {diadi;camenos) Paul, and under sentence of 
excommunication during the reigns of three bishops of Antioch.^ 
Loois argued^ that this "succession^ must be tpiscapal succession, 
and that the Lucian mentioned here is the Leader of a schismatic 
Paulmian congregation. However, as Bardy notes,” and as we have 
observed in Part J of this book,^^ diadxht does not invariably have 
the sense of succession in office, and AJexander may mean no more 
than that Lucian was a disciple of Piaul. Bardy himself assumed in 
1923^ that Alexander did intend to refer to Lucian the martyr, but 
was mistaken as to the cause of his excommunication - which might 
have been for his ‘hd^iite k Porig^nJsme";^^ but by 1956 he had 
considerably modified his views. Bardy"s considered opinion in his 
mtgiuim opus on Ludan and his followers was that the Lucian of 
Alexander's letter was an otherwise unknown PauJinian and that 
the martyr had never been out of communion with the church of 
Antioch.^ He agrees with Lod&^ point^^ that those to whom Alex¬ 
ander was writing knew Ludan as a hero of the faith; it would be 
unthinkable that they should suppose the heretic mentioned by the 
bishop of Alexandria to be the same person. 

fiardy’s conclusion remains overwhelmingly probable, and Loots' 
suggestion should not be too summarily dismissed: the PauUnians 
certainly survived into the fourth century^ and must have had a 
hierarchy." But, whatever the truth of this, the Ludan of Alexan¬ 
der's letter is a red herring from the point of view of the study of 
Arian, origins. As far as we can reasonably guess anything about 
the teachings of Lucian the martyr, it seems to have been of a 
"pluralist' character, taking for granted the distinct subgistence of 
the Son, and perhaps also denying the presence of a human soul in 
Jesus;^‘ it has little in common with the characteristic emphases of 
Paul. And the theory^ that Lucian began as a PauLinian and later 
coDVCTted to Otigenian pluralism is a quite unnecessary compli¬ 
cation, with no evidence in its favour at all. 
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Our wttncwca to Liidan*» theology arc fragmcRtaTy and unccn 
tain in the extreme. Jerome^ mentions a number of HbtUi and 
short letters in addition to Luctan^a major work as on editor and 
commentator of the sacred text, but none has survived. According 
to So;tomen,^ the second creed of the Dedication Council on 
Antioch in 341 was said to be a confession of faith stemming from 
Lucian; Rulinus*^ reports an apologetic oration delivered by Ludan 
before his judges; and the theology of Ludan's better-known pupils 
provides a few hints as to their teacher's thoughts OvcralLj the 
picture is from distinct; but a general impression can be gained. 
Even if the creed and the apology are not actually from Lucian, 
they were obviously thought to be congruent with what was known 
of him through his pupils. 

The creed exhibits dear parallels^ with the confession put out 
by the earlier Antiochene synod of S24/^ with the creed submitted 
by Arius and Euzoius to Constantine,^ with the fragments of 
AsteriuS;^ and with the intriguing confession of faith ascribed to 
Gregory Thaumaturgus;^ and it has some points of contact with 
the creed of Eusebius of Caesarean^' The Son is 'begotten before the 
ages out of the Father^ God from God, whole from whole, the only 
one from the only one, the perfect from the perfect, the royal one 
from the royal, the Lord from the Lord";^^ he is the "identical image" 
{aparaliakioi fifcoa) of 'the divinity, the substance the will, 

the power and the glory of the Father'.^’ Lists of scriptural phrases 
and metaphors are used in characterizing the Son, in a way rather 
reminiscent of the list of tpiaoiai in the Thaiia;^ and the Spirit is 
spoken of in connection with the Matthean injunction to baptize, 
as in the creed of Arius and Euzoius,^^ The emphatic statement 
that the Son and the Spirit exist aiitkSst so chat there is a triad of 
real hypostases, is again common to most of this family of texts.^ 
The Son's immutability is hrmly stated,^’ as in Arius' letter to 
Alexander;^ and, altiiough the scriptural 'first bom of every crea¬ 
ture' is quoted, the Son's distinction from the created order is quite 
clear. It is not suggested that the Son exists only at the Father's 
will. 

As Bardy showed,^ this creed was to be an important text for 
the ^homoioiisian" party in the mid-fourth txntury, affirming as it 
did the Son's perfect likeness to the msw of the Father; and, 
naturally enough, its theology was regarded with suspicion by the 
'neo-Arians' who insisted on the Son's subitantiaJ to the 
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Father^ Phllioat^rgiu$^ reproached A»tniua with distoTtiii£ Lucian's 
teaching by using the words aparatUiktos riken tis lou patws imsias. 
Evidently (judging from Philostorgius) the later 'anocnoeans' ot 
'nco-Arians' took great pride in datming to represent authentic 
Ludanic tradition,^' and any phrase allowing even a slight accom> 
modadon with Nlcetie views would be bound to be rejected as not 
authendoally Ludan’s. However, since the phrase occurs m the 
writing of one who was oenainly Ludan^s pupil and in a creed 
puipocting to be Lucian's, it may well be his - which suggests that 
a good deal of the second ardde of the creed, tn which eiken is a 
pivotal notion^ may indeed go back to a Creed used by Lucian^ 
Whatever was made of the offending phrase by (he homoiousians, 
its original sense was probably no more than ^iitiage of the Father's 
"reality" ' - reflecting the respectable pre-Nicene usage of mtsia for 
primary (individual) substancCn^ Only when tfusia has acquired a 
more rcstrictively generic sense of enstence') does the 

expression lend itself to homoiousian interpretaUonj and create 
problems for the neo-Arians. It does not necessarily show that 
Asterius diflcred fundamentally from his colleagues - only that they 
or their immediate successors were readier to drop an unhelpfully 
archaic idiom. Arius himself, judging from the creed submitted to 
Constantine, was quite prepared to jettison the language of the Son 
as tikSn. 

The *apology',“ redolent of the language of Amobius and Lactan- 
dus and earlier apologists^ has comparatively little that is really 
distinctive in its thought. It echoes what the two great Ladn apolo¬ 
gists of the age were saying about God's absolute tranicendence of 
human knowledge,^ describes the sending of divine s^pietaia into 
the world, ‘ebtbed in flesh’, to teach us the way to God« and 
stresses - rather unusually - that the places where Christ's death 
and ftturrection occurred are there for all to aec.^ This last point 
sounds like a later addition; but there is nothing in the earliet 
sections that could not have come from the beginning of the fourth 
century. Indeed, it is hard lo imagine a later writer easily producing 
so resolutely pre^Niccne a text. Whether it conies from Lucian 
himself or not is another matter, of course: Ruhnus himself (in 
Hardy's words)^^ 'introduit I'apologie. . « par un prudent 
The text may be originally one of the iibdli dt jitU mentioned by 
Jerome," and the certainly contemporary reference lo the Acte PikUi 
drculatcd as pagan propaganda under Maximin^^ suggests a 
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punphJct or opcii Jctter reiponding to these new attaclca on the 
faith. AU th^t can be taid is that Ludan's authorship cannot be 
ruled out in thb case, any more than with the core of the Antiochene 
creed. But just as the creed has almost nothing to distinguish it 
from a number of comparable confusions, lo the apology too is 
mostly standard- stuff. If Lucian actually composed these texts^ he 
did little more than make a collage of existing theolcigica]: cammoa- 
places^ perhaps adding, in the creed, some specific metaphors and 
biblical allusions. 

The Interest shown by the apology in God's inaccessibility to 
created understanding finds at least a faint echo in Fhilostorgius. 
As we have seen,^' Philostotgius knew of a tradition that Anus and 
the Luciantsts disagreed about the Son's knowledge of the Father, 
with Arius maintaining (as in the Tkaiia) that God was incompre¬ 
hensible 'not only to human beings . . . but also to the only-begotten 
Son of God\^^ The Lucia nists presumably held (or were remem¬ 
bered to have held) that God was fully known by the Son, who was 
thus able fully to reveal him - which fits well both with the creed's 
theology and with the language of the apology. But even here^ 
we do not have to do with a highly distinctive system peculiar to 
Ludan and his pupils: Eusebiui of Caesarea says much the itanic.^ 
What emerges is the distinctiveness of Amis in this period, and, as 
a corollary, the somewhat precarious nature of the alliance that 
bound him to the Ludanists. If he had indeed been a pupil of 
Ludan, this is unlikely to have been a determining factor in his 
intellectual development. All that the study of Ludan offers is some 
possible further insight into the iingtm Jhatus of confessional state* 
ments around the year 300; and this is not a negligible contribution, 
since it explains a great deal about the mixed feelings of sympathy 
and suspicion with which Arius was received in many parts of Syria 
and Asia. Arius himself could use this idiom to good effect (as in 
his profession of Eaith to Constantine), but if the Thaiia is anything 
to go by, it was not his native tongue. He can mention the Son's 
status as tikm in passing,^ but it is very far from central to his 
thought; and his obstinate, consistent and radical agnosticism as to 
the nature of the supreme God, even in respect of the Son's knowl¬ 
edge of him, remains unique. 

This ii perhaps the point to repeat that Ariui' role in 'Arianism' 
was not that of the founder of a sect. It was not bis individual 
teaching that dominated the mid-century eastern Church. 
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Arianism, throughout most of the fourth centuryj was in fact a 
loose and uneasy coalition of those hostile to Nicaea in general and 
the komoousios in particular; the pace was set for this coalition* by 
those who looked to Lucian as their inspiration in theology^ and 
the network of alliances only broke up when the descendants of the 
first Lucianists developed a theology more unacceptable in the eyes 
of the majority of the eastern bishops than the doctrines of Nicaea. 
Arius, idiosyncratic in his ideaSj his death surrounded by discredi¬ 
table stories^ was not an obvious hero for the enemies of Nicaea; 
notj as the Antiochene synod of 341 declared,was a mere presbyter 
to be regarded as head of a party of bishops. The anti-Nicene 
coalition did not see themselves as constituting a single 'Arian" 
body, it is the aim of works like Athanasius^ de sjmodis to persuade 
them that this is effectively what they are, all tarred with the same 
brush.^® If any comprehensive name could be given to at least the 
leaders of resistance to Nicaea, and perhaps also to the vague 
consensus on which they relied, Xudanist’ and Xudanism' are not 
bad designations; but, since Lucianos own teachings seem in turn 
to have been little more than a crystallization of the non-PauUnian 
consensus in Asia and Syria, the terms say very little. Historically, 
they seem to have referred to not much more than a network of 
personal links. Later divisions among the non-Nicenes represent the 
mability of Nicaea's opponents to hold together two key elements 
in this earlier consensus — belief in the Son’s eternal hypostatic 
distinctness and dependence on the Father (leading to anomoe- 
anism) and belief in the Son's perfect resemblance to the Father 
(pointing to homoiousianism). Athanasius’ triumph was to persuade 
so many waverers that Nicaea alone could do full justice to the 
second of these elements (ultimately more important from the soteri- 
ological point of view), though at the cost of some necessary modifi¬ 
cation, even ^demythoiogizlng', of the first. And, in the skilful hands 
of the Cappadocians, even this price came to seem less alarming 
than it might have been to the eastern episcopate. 

Lucianism’, then, is little more than a convenient label for the 
kind of pluralist ^dkon theology" for which the language of Nicaea 
appeared dangerously eccentric. If Arius called himself a Lucianist 
and was able on occasion to present his views in conventional 
Luciank terms, this does not mean that he saw himself as a member 
of a clearly-defined school, but that he rapidly learned to tap the 
rich resources of and-^monist', anti-Paulinian feeling in Asia and 
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Syria — resources whose main guardians and spokesmen included 
the able and active group of bishops and teachers who had once 
been students of the martyr Lucian. Lucian does not ^explain* Arius, 
but he undoubtedly helps to explain Arianism — the phenomenon 
of long-lasting hostility to or unease with Nicaea among those who 
would have found the Thalia puzzling and none too congenial. 
Whether Lucian’s exegesis had any influence on Arius is an 
unanswerable question: we know that his disciples had no rooted 
aversion to allegory/^ and so we cannot ascribe Arius’ views to the 
malign influence of Lucianist iiteralism’; but there is no serious 
evidence for saying anything further. Lucian himself remains largely 
an enigma^ and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that his indi¬ 
vidual significance in the background of the crisis in Alexandria has 
been very much exaggerated. 


2 METHODIUS AND EUSEBIUS 

We have seen that Bardy could, at one point, describe Lucian as 
an 'Origenist’, and this assumptioti reappears in Lorenz and other 
more recent studies* The problem for students of this period is, in 
part, the lack of a convenient designation for a theology which takes 
for granted some sort of hierarchical pluralism in its talk of God. 
Origen is indubitably the most systematic and original expositor of 
such a scheme, and k would be surprising indeed if the theologians 
of Egypt, Syria and Asia in the next generation showed no trace of 
being influenced by his imagery and terminology — Christ as €ik6n^ 
as the multiple reflection of the riches of the Father’s simplicity, as 
a distinct hupostasiSj hupokeimmon and ousia. But none of these things, 
as should be clear by now^, makes a writer an Origenist in anything 
like the later sense of the word; and the use of what I have inel¬ 
egantly been calling ‘Origenian’ idiom is not even a mark of some 
sort of distinctively Alexandrian influence. There is thus no incon¬ 
sistency at all in Lucian or anyone else - echoing Origen on the 
Trinity, while repudiating other doctrines of his: the same consider¬ 
ations apply here as in the case of Origen^s successors in Alexandria. 
And, if we bear in mind that the latter part of Origen's lengthy 
teaching career was spent chiefly in Palestine, we should be cautious 
about assuming that Origenian vocabulary reflects an alien element 
within Syrian or Asian theology . 
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So it \s that Metbcidiui of Olympus, who is the most vocal cridc 
of Origen in the prt^Arian period, can Im in many ways strikingly 
dose to his great adversary, both c3ccgetically^“ and thcobgicalty.™ 
Once again, it is Origen^s cosmology that is directly under attack; 
Methodius seems to assume that Origendoctrine of the eternity 
of creation implies the eternity of matter as a rival seif-subsisient 
reality alongside God.*'* This is^ of course, rtductio reiorla once again, 
rather than pure misunderstanding - though the Utter is dearly in 
evidence as well. The disciple of Origen obviously will not want to 
say (so Methodius argues) that God 6tgiA^ to impose form on matter, 
since Origen’^s case rests on the eternity and unchangeabUiry of the 
divine creative act;*^ but this means that God must be eternally 
imposing form on matter, so that there is an eternal non-divtne 
principle upon which God acts. The corollary U what Methodius 
secs as a gnostic world-view, in which evil is attributable not to free 
will but to an etEmai ^resistance* to God's order;*^ and this radical 
dualism Methodius apparently ascribes to the influence of philos¬ 
ophy on Origen.® This dualism is not only subversive of Christian 
belief in the soul’s freedom; it is also incapable of being logically 
articulated. Methodius advances^ a version of the classical ’third 
man’ argument to show that the concept of two agewta is self¬ 
contradictory. 

This polemic is closely linked to Methodius’ critique of Origen^s 
anthropology. If the soul’s slavery results from free will - as Origen 
would agree - its liberation means the transforming of the will, not 
the discarding of the body.“ Origen with his doctrine of pre-existent 
rt«j ts taken to be once more implying that matter is the cause or 
the source of evil, or, at the very least, the dominant factor in the 
soul’s empirical unfreedom. McLhodlus, who can use ideas and 
language very reminiscent of Origen at dmes,^ often seems to be 
implicitly accusing Origen of undermining his own best insights out 
of a misplaced reverence for pagan philosophical conventions. 

Methodius is in fact detennined to establish once and for all that 
belief in creation ex nihth demands belief in a temporal (that is, 
punctiliar] beginning. As wc shall sec in Part he is here joining 
a complex and venerable philosophical debate; what should be 
noted now is that his criticisms of Oiigen’s cosmology and anthro¬ 
pology mm upon ihe inability of Origen’s scheme to provide a 
consistent account of the Christian belief that God is wholly 
sufheient to himself, and thus creates out of his freedom and his 
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gratuitous love. Origen’s theology assumes throughout a disjunction 
of rational form and irrational matter, so that the creation of this 
world is God^s uniting of what is essentially distinct; but if this is 
an eternal act^ there must be that which is eternally passive to God’s 
formative rationality, and which therefore exists independently of 
God’s reasoning will. This is how Methodius sees the logic of 
Origen^s world-view, ignoring the latter’s explicit account of how 
the material universe is brought into being in response to the fall 
of the rational spirits; but he has some grounds for dissatisfaction 
with this account in the light of Origen’s general assumptions about 
spirit and matter and about the nature of God’s activity. And this 
‘logic’ in Origen’s system — irrespective of his none too coherent 
speculations about the beginnings of the material universe — mili¬ 
tates against any adequate statement of the authentic Christian 
doctrine of creation. 

Methodius’ importance to our present enquiry is substantiah We 
have noted that Origen’s views on the pre-existence of souls and 
the resurrection were unpopular in Alexandria; but in Methodius 
we see how disagreement on these points could be grounded in a 
far more fundamental critique, both philosophical and theologicah 
Patterson suggests^^ that Methodius' stress on the creation of the 
world at a quasi-temporal point, so that there might be said to be 
an ‘interval’ between God’s eternity and the time of the cosmos, 
looks forward to the Arian en hate poU ouk in, Methodius himself has 
little distinctive to say on the subject of the Word’s generation: he 
describes the Word as existing pro aimon^^^ as being eternally (not 
adoptively) Son,®^ and remaining for ever the same;™ the Word is 
the archioi all things, yet distinct from the amrekos arcke^ the Father,^’ 
who is greater than he.^^ This seems very close to Origen; but 
Patterson observes that Methodius’ language may mean only that 
the Word comes into being long before the visible creation, rather 
than that the Word is co-eternal in a strict sensc.^^ It is true that 
ackr&nos is not always to be taken as ‘timelessly’,^'* and that Metho¬ 
dius assumes that origination implies temporal beginning. However, 
we do not have to find proto-Arianism in Methodius’ own words 
Eo establish some connection. Characteristically, Arius tidies up the 
loose ends left by his precursors; and, in the case of Methodius, the 
next step is unusually clearly indicated. The Word exists in distinc¬ 
tion from the Father, the idea of two agenitu is incoherent, and so 
the Father alone is agenitos; but the Father produces the gmita by 
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his own fr» will out of nothing; and tho world of gtnita must have 
a temporal point of origin or else it would share God's AgpJsiA, 
Mcduodius still stands too close to Origen to see the question so 
clearly; or, pcrhapii more accurately, his polemical attention is too 
clfHcly focused on the dangers of supposing the empirical universe 
to be eternal for him to be worried about the exact status of the 
Word, 

Arius, howeverj is faced with a different threat. Episcopal 
teaching in Alexandria has increasingly canonitfed a number of 
formulae" emphasiring the continuity and corrdanvity of Father 
and Son, and Alexander is using the Origenian slogan aei ihtiitf 
on hiios,^ For anyone committed to a certain sort of view of the 
independent substantiality of the Word, this language compromises 
the divine freedom in much the same way as does the doctrine of 
eternal creation: it implies two 'first prindplea' - not, admittedly, 
two principles in opposition, liJce God and matter, but none the less 
an eternal reality not willed by God. Origen and Methodius do not 
have this problem pardy because, for them, the direct derivation of 
the Word from the Life of the Father leaves no room for a view of 
the Word^s generation as a 'groundless' act of God's free choice. 
But, as we shall see in Pan HI, Arius' philosophical antecedents 
may well have disposed him to reject the possibility of this kind of 
continuity or participation: the Word does not proceird or emanate, 
for this compromises the immateriality of God and the simplicity 
of his substance - it is a 'VaJentinlan' view; so the Word must be 
another kind of reality. 

This conclusion is funher reinforced by Methodius’ attack on 
Origen's anthropology. The unacceptable doctrine of the world’s 
eternity is rightly seen as carrying with it the doctrine of the ctemtiy 
of rational souls, and their separability from ihcir material husks, 
a corollary which underlines again, for Methodius, the gnostic 
character of the whole cosmology * But, as we have already stressed, 
the abandonment of Origen's teaching on the soul at once raises a 
Ghristological problem. H%ii is incarnate, if not a pre-existent spirit? 
The Word itself, obviously. And, after the coridcmnation of Paul of 
Samnsata, it is hard to see this incarnation in any terms other than 
the Word’s ^ensouling' of a body. The bodily life of the saviour is 
characterized by all the limitations of bodilincss, so the subject of 
these experiences must be vulnerable to change and limitadon; and 
thus the Word is not tkeos itle:hittos. Once again, it is overwhelmingly 
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Jikely that Methodius himself drew no such conclusion; but he 
certaiifUy provides the conceptual raw material for Arius‘ argument 
from ‘all those passages referring to the economy of salvation and 
the low estate Christ took on himself for our sake\®^ Arius would 
be Camihar with objections in Alexandria to Origen’s aitthropotogy, 
and probably shared the common view that the Word acted as a 
soul in Jesus; Methodius shows us that this could be linked with a 
critifjue of OTigen’'& doctrine of creation and of the *correlativity* 
argument- Jf Arius is philosophically inclined to make a sharp 
distinction between Father and Word^ theologically inclined to 
reject Origen's view of the soul, and thus exegeiically inclined to 
read scriptural imagery about the ^creation' of Wisdom in a 
temporal sense and to ascribe the sufferings of Jesus directly to the 
Word, his conclusion as to the Word^s nature and status is pretty 
well inevitable. Hb theology is clearly the result of a very large 
number of theological views converging towatds a crisis at the end 
of the third century; but Methodius' special interest is that he 
witnesses to the existence at this juncture of just such a broadly 
based and wide-ranging attack upon Origen’s cosmology as would 
make sense of Arius^ own many-sided critique of the Alexandrian 
consensus of his day. 

A word must hnally be added about one further influential writer 
of the ante-Nicene period, Eusebius of Caesarea. There has been 
much dispute over whether he can rightly be called an Arian in the 
years immediately before and after Nicaea;^ but, as Colm Luibheid 
admits, in his very sympathetic essay on Eusebius,^ the question 
may be mai posit. As has been several times emphasized in these 
pages, we are not to think of Arius as dominating and directing a 
single school of thought to which all his allies belonged. In the light 
of what can be known about Arius' relations with his episcopal 
supporters in general, Eusebius of Caesarea is no more and no less 
correctly called an ^Arian' than is his namesake of Nicomedm- He 
is not a 'Ludanist^ yet nearly everything he has to say about 
the Father’s rriationship with the Son is paraUeled in the various 
fragments and documents associated with Lucian and hJs pupiU. 
Eusebius' theology is, froin first to Last, quite heavily marked by 
the eikon theme: the Son is theos because he is image, because the 
Father has given to him an unparalleled share in hia own 
godhead.What clearly distinguishes Eusebius' version of this 
theology from Origtn's is the reiterated stress on the Father’s giji 
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of divine honour to the SonJ® The Son enjoys the most perfect 
participation imaginable in the life of the Father, and so too the 
fullest degree of access to ihe unknowable Father,‘^ but this results 
from the Father's decision. Eusebius - like Arius, though Less 
radically - expresses some dissatisfaction with the venerable 
imagery of light and ray to describe Father and Son; the ray has 
no Au^jfojir of iu own, it is intrinsic to the existence of the light- 
source and so does not come forth from it because of any choice, 
and it is simultaneons with the shining of the light. None of this 
can apply to the Father and the Son; and although this does not 
mean that we cannot use this metaphor (Scripture employs it^ after 
all), we must recognize irs inadequate and potentially misleading 
character.'” 

In his letter to Euphration,"^ Eusebius vehemenily denies that 
Father and Son 'co-exisl' eternally. He is as eager as Methodius 
and Eusebius ofNicomedia to repudiate any hint of two eg€n(n)ita; 
and here again we can «e how far the bishop of Caesarea is from 
being in total theological thrall lo Origen. Like Methodius, he seems 
to take it for granted that co>etemity means the simultaneity of 
independent realities. Yet, as Luibheid points out,'^ there is at least 
one placewhere Eusebius, while still emphasizing the role of the 
Father^s will in the Son's generation, appears to assert etemali co- 
exisicnce. This passage is indeed puzzling; but what it might mean 
is simply that there is no point within ihf hisioiy of thf ujiicmc at 
which the 5on docs not exist alongside the Father. The point here 
is to drive home the Son’s absolute priority to creation, of which 
he is agent and ideal exemplarFaced with the notion that there 
was no intervar between Father and Son, Eusebius is no: necess¬ 
arily being inconsistent in stressing the Father’s pre-existence, From 
our point of view, in the world's time. Father and Son co-exist; 
from the Father’s point of view, so to speak, they do nor and cannot. 
Here Eusebius is caught in the same [oils as Arius in trying to 
make intetUgible statements about supramundane or premundane 
temporality; ihc Origenian (and Tbomist)'® concept of timeless 
dependence eludes them. 

As for Arius’ assertion that the is tx nihiis/f this seems to be 
contradicted by Eusebius pretty explicitly:"'^ indeed, the fragment 
of a supposed letter of his to Alexander of Alexandria,"^ preserved 
in the acts of the second Ckjundl of Nicaca, seems lo suggest that 
Eusebius believed Arius' party to be accused of teaching this 
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doctnnc. It may bt that^ on this pointy Eusebius was misinfotmed; 
but, more probabLyi he wu eager to deny that Alius* supponert as 
a body held that the Son wu a oitk ontm iu preciMJy the sense 
other creatures were. This» after all, is how he puts the issue even 
In an earlier, noo-polemical remark: it is wrong to uy that the Sou 
comes into being tx tmA 'u is the case with other 
But the letter to Alocander suggests also a measure of pcrplenty: 
ex okk enton sounds unsatisfactory, and must not be taken as a 
lowering of the Son's status to that of one creature among others; 
yet how is one to avoid the phrase, as there cannot he two self- 
subsisting rcaliticB?'^^ The Father is eternally; the Son cannot be 
on the same level, and so must be made from nothing. Eusehtus* 
unease comes perhaps from hts strong sense of the Son's partici¬ 
pation in the life of the Father, the way in which the Son’s reality 
is constituted by the Father's gift to him of his own glory. Here 
indeed Arius stands apart; this upect of iiken theology is alien to 
his metaphysic, and Eusebius is enough of an Origenian to hold on 
to a model of partidpadon for which there was no room in Ariui’ 
scheme, 

Eusebius evidendy shares Methodiui' desire to preserve intact 
the Christian doctrine of God’s freedom in creation, and his involve¬ 
ment with Arius illustrates how someone oommittcd to the absolute 
gratuity of God’s creative and revealing aedvity might have thought 
the theology of Alexander a greater menace than that of Arius. 
Did Eusebius also share Methodius’ disagreement with Origen’s 
anthropology? It is noteworthy that the Deftnc* Ongtn composed 
by Famphilus and Eusebius appears to have evaded some of the 
questions raised about the master's doctrine of the soul in general, 
and the soul of Jesus in particular.Certainly Eusebius shows no 
sign ofhavii^ ever entertained a doctrine of the soul’s pre>existencc; 
and in hts later work he makes it quite dear that he believes the 
Word to have animated a 'soulless’ body.^^^ The Word’s individual 
subsistence is established by the {act that he can act as a soul in a 
human body,'*^ so that this belief becomes a crucial dement In 
Eusebius’ polemic against Marecllus of Ancyra, a Paul of Samosata 
r^iimvus in Eusebius’ eyes. It U unlikely that Eusebius changed his 
mind on this important issue; but some confusion has been caused 
by hU fairly free use of language about Christ's psuaiu in his Psalm 
Commentaries, Stead has proposed’'^ that we should date those 
commentaries in the pre-Nicene period, before the question of 
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Christ’ik aouL was of major dogmatic imporutice, ai it is dear that 
references to the psutAi of the Lord in these works are theolo^catlY 
neutral. This is very plausible; but it may be possible to clarify the 
matter further. The Dtfimt briefly daims legitimacy for Origen's 
language about the soul of Christ on the grounds of scriptural 
usage:’nothing it made of the &ct chat it is structurally central 
to his Christology, It may be chat Eusebius chose to ignore what 
Origen said about the prc-cxittent funt^ of Jesus, while allowing that 
Jesus possesses psudki^ considered simply as the 'mechanics* of the 
inner life: he has that which enables him to feel human passions, 
fear or joy or griefs a link between the ultimate subject, the Logos, 
and the flesh.In other words, Eusebius, at this earlier stage, may 
still assume that Origen*s terminological diidnction between fwur 
and psuda can be salvaged and exploited so as to defend the 
language of pmdu in Jesus, even when the *oarc' of this psychic life 
U not a created nmr but the Logos itseif, Laier, however, in a 
climate in which this distinction is not generally observed, he h 
readier to jettison this residue of Origenian idiom and to speak of 
the Logos taking flesh that is apitahon . . . kai ^ogoRt ^soulless and 
non-radonaf apparently using these terms in fairly close paral- 
Lclism. This is highly speculative, but at least makes some sense of 
a real obscurity in Eusebius' theology, Ac all events, though, he is 
ultimately at one with Arius in considering the Logos as constiiutag 
che mind or spirit of Jesus. 

Eusebius cannot be considered as a major influence on Arius, so 
far as we know, but he provides a further valuable witnesi to the 
wide diflurion of those theological priontei and anxieties that could 
make Anus’' protest against Alexander a rallying^point for so much 
of the eastern Church: a concern over against residual traces of 
gnosticism - flir God^s freedom in creation, the assumption that the 
Word is "produced' by the unknowable Father (voluntarilry) to 
mirror and manifest his glory, and-the belief that the Woid, as the 
subject of the event of incarnation, must be a distinct spiritual 
individual, suffleienUy Like a human soul to act as such in the body 
of Jesus of Nazareth, tn defending such doctrines, Arius can claim 
to be speaking for what many, perhaps most, bishops of the hier¬ 
archies of Syria and Asia thought of as the essence of the faith to 
be safeguarded against the deadly errors of Valentinus, Sabellius 
and Paul of Samoiata. 
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Conclusion 


Aniu was a committed theologicaJ conservative; more speciAcaJly^ 
a conservative ^i^jKoru^oFt. He iRherited a strongly accented docuine 
of God's unknowabiEity^ and, in common with his jewtsh and Chrii^ 
dan prcdcceasoT), believed that God alone could overcome the 
distance that necessarily separated the divine life from the contin¬ 
gent Older - just as God hrst ^transcended his own tmisoendcnce' 
to create the world, For God to relate* dther as creator or as 
redeemer* to what is not God must be the result of God's own will^ 
He is constrained by nothing: he does not have to accommodate 
his will to independent* co-etemal matter* nor is there any internal 
necessity generating a hierarchy of emanations from the primal 
purity of the divine life itself Earlier Alexandrians* however* from 
Philo onwards* had been concerned also that God’s will should in 
some way reflect his nature: hence the Fhilonic doctrine of the 
Logos* the intrinsJe divine capacity to be creator of a rationally^ 
ordered world. These two concerns, for God's unfathomable liberty 
and for his rationality* arc constantly in tension in Alexandrian 
theology; and in so far as the divine rationality is assumed to 
imply the presence of prc-oti«ent ideal forms within God, there is 
something of a problem over the divine unknowabiliry. Knowing 
the forms is knowing God; yet the forms arc 'contained' in a unity 
which is, as such, incapable of being conceptualised, Are we then 
to divide the divine substance into knowablc and unknowable 
portions or levels, so that the Logos represents the world-orienlcd 
'aspect’ of Cod, as in Philo and (probably) Clement? But this 
seriously jeopardiafes the divine simpUcity. Yet it i* jeopardiied even 
further if the distinction between God and Logos is not preserved; 
in such a case* the divine freedom too is under threat, as the forms 
of the created order are made in some degree cpfiititiitipf of God's 
ousia - as if he cannot be what he is without creative 'emanations'. 
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In 111 we ih*il »ee how tome of these issues were being 
raUed by phitosophen of the period: they ore not uniquely ChHstian 
or Jewish problems, though they are much tnieniLfied by the 
Judaco-Chiistian assumption of creation ex xihiitt. The point is that 
Arius inherits a dual concern that is very typically Alexandrian, 
Origeti had taken the bold step of proposing that the Logos exists 
eternally abngside God, as a distinct subsistent: thus the Logos 
(and in him the ideal world) is not pari of the ousia of the Father of 
alt, which remains unknowable^ but the Logos is none the less the 
fruit of the eternal fact that the auie of the Father is active. For 
God to exist actively and concretely involves him in uttering or 
generating his Word: this is his eternal act of willing. And tphai he 
wills, in and through his Word, is the eternal world of reasonable 
spirits. This is a complex and ddlcately balanced theory, sketched 
rather than worked out in detail; it docs not deny that God is free 
in creating, yet it also avoids suggesting that God could concnUl^ 
exLit without communicating his Life to and in his Son. God does 
not arbitFaiily decide to have a Son; but it is at the God whose 
nature it u to utter his Word that he wills or decides anything at 
all. The Wotd is God in arty - and God is never idle, nor ever only 
potentially what he is.^ 

This account is a striking advance on mtut earlier Chrisdan 
speculation, in that it endreJy dispenses with the pervasive idea of 
bgos as a dimension or even '^territory’ within the divine being, 
which somehow turm into a distinct reality when God decides to 
create the world. But it proved almost impossibly diiEcuU for third* 
century theology, and its more speculative and ambiguous features 
(especially the theory of pre-existent itwj) evidently vitiated it in 
the eyes of many. And wdeh the abandonment of Origen's scheme 
as a whole, a new set of problems appears on the horixoci. It is no 
Longer possible to think of a pre*exisieni spirit comparable lo our 
own spirits taking flesh in Jesus of Nazareth; and the notion of an 
ordinary created soul in Jesus has come, by the end of the third 
century, to be almost irretrievabLy associated with the theology of 
Paul of ^amosata. Belief in the complete humanity of Jesus was 
seen as excluding belief in a real incarnation, and so as implicitly 
undermining the individuality of the heavenly Word. 

With Arius' arrival on the scene, several strands of theolo^cal 
argument intertwine. The Word who is subject in the cxpeHcncei 
of Jesus of Nazareth is a passible being, and therefore distinct from 
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GcxJ. As a disdncc individual, hupostasii or cumHj he is not part of 
God, and could nevtr have b«n ‘within’ the life of God; he is 
dependent and subordmate. And if God is froe In respect of every 
contingent, rnutable and; passible reality, the Word exists because 
God iiJioosis that he should. Of course God is not without Jus own 
logos and sopkio — we cannot suppose him to be las than iogikos or 
sophs - but there is nothing in this immanent rationality that 
coin pels him to create. There is no unequivocally necessary connec¬ 
tion between his legos and the existence of an ordered world; thus 
we cannot say what 'being wise’ or 'being hgihs' means for God. 
He elects to create and so (o manifest his glory; so as the first step 
he creates that which is closest to him, a creature, yet one endowed 
with all the gifts that can be given. This creature, Word, Son, 
indeed 'God' as far as the rest of creation is concerned, not only 
initiates the creative process, but also, in so doing, 'enables' the 
whole of the created order to unfold; and further, he represents to 
Creadon a knowable likeness of God. Vet because he exists solely 
at God^s will, he also represents the unfathotnable mystery of the 
divine free will: his glorious, but contingent and muUhlc exUtenoc 
however much it is dt facto godlike, inunortal and unchanging ^ 
witnesses to the unbridgabJe gulf between God and all else. He is 
in some sense an 'image" of the divine life, but this does not stand 
first among his titles,^ and does not of itself signify real continuity 
with the life of the Father, He is perfect wisdom and goodness in 
condngent and graspahJe form; what wisdom and goodn»s are in 
themselves, neither he nor any other creature can know. 

As wc have already seen, this is the theology of the Thalia - a 
remarkable and drastic reworking of a number of profoundly 
traditional themes. It is conservative in the sense that there is almost 
nothing in It that could not be found in earlier writers; it is radl^ 
and individual in the way it combines and reorganizes tradidonaJ 
ideas and presses them to their Logical conclusions - God is free, 
the world need not exisi, the Wofd is other than God, the Word is 
part of the world, so the Word is freely formed t3( nihilo. Further^ 
more, earlier theologians had been selective and doubtfully 
consistent in exegesis; language about the Word"i creadon had had 
to be qualified by the parallel scriptural language about generation 
or begetting. In order to justify a hermeneutical priority for the 
formerr Arius and his associates had to demonstrate the loose and 
AcxibJe nature of the latter - hence their interest in cognate texts 
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in whidi the language of "begetting' is used of beings other than 
the Logoa.^ £xcgeaia is a major concern fbr Anus, but it would be 
wrong to see him as starting from a narrowly oEegetical problem (let 
alone tom any one text). Hia theological inheritanoe raises ques¬ 
tions to which a more rehned exegetical method will help to provide 
answers. 

He is not a thcnlogUn of cxHueasus^ but a notably individual 
inieUecti Yet because his ooacems are ^ared with a Large number 
of bishops and teachers outside Egypt, he can, albeit briefly, be the 
figurehead fbr a consensus of sorts. For many of his contemporaries, 
Alius' coneeptioh of orthodoxy at least ruled out what they wished 
to see ruled out; but relatively few would have endorsed, or perhaps 
even grasped, the theology of the Thaiia in its full distinctiveness. 

It is true to say that Arius' synthesis could have been predicted 
by anyone who had understood the impUcatioEts of rejecting both 
Origen's oasmology and P^u! qf Samoaata's Chrtscology (any such 
judgment of any radically novel moment in hiatory is aupcrfictal). 
But it might be said that there were tensions and loose ends enough 
in third-ocntujy theology to make it predictable that the fourth 
would produce some sort of doctrioal crisis. Why it should come 
when and where it did, by the agency of Arius rather than anyone 
else, is not the sort of ques tion to which we can expect a saiis^tng 
answer. Others^ in. and out of Egypt^ shared a similar agenda, but 
did not cotnc up with the Thatia, However, it is perhaps possible to 
isolate one area in which Arius seems to have had special skills and 
interests not shared by all hU contemporaries^ In Fart 111 of this 
book we shall be examining hia relation to the philosophy of his 
age; it may be that it was this which provided him with some of 
the impulse, and some of the tools, to wdd Im complex theological 
heritage into a new and more systematic unity. 
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Creadon and Beginning 


Pbto^s Tintaeus served the central te?ct upon which discussions of 
the world’s origins focused^ not only in late antiquity^ but right up 
to the revival of Christian Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century. 
It is^ however, a notoriously complex text,, and One which is hard 
to read as a single consistent argument: ‘[Plato’s] influence was .. . 
due to his very unclarity and suggestiveness, which left room for 
so many subsequent interpretations.'^ By the third century of the 
Christian era^ there was vigorous disagreement among Platoniats 
themselves, as well as between Platonists and some of the critics of 
their master. What Christian theologians of this period and after 
found to say about God, creation and the beginning of time must 
be seen against the hackground of such debates. On the whole, it 
is impossible to say whether or to what extent any particular theo¬ 
logian knew the work of any particular philosopher; but there can 
be no dopbt that for many of the most inBuential writers of the age, 
from Origen to Eusebius FamphiLus,^ the contemporary discussion 
of time and the universe shaped their conceptions of what could 
intelligibly be said of creation. 

Plato begins his investigation by distinguishing (27D-28A) 
between what exists always and never comes into being, and what 
is always in process of coming to be and never exists simply and 
stably. With the former, it is implied, the question of catisal origin 
is dOnsensicaJ; with the latter, such a question is central. The 
universe as we perceive it is evidently a world of "coming to be': wc 
encounter it in sense perception and it is the object of uncertain 
opinion, so it cannot be eternal and stable (2880). Gf^wien, says 
Plato firmly (2SB}, "it has come to be", and it begins from some orefu. 
What then is its cause? The cosmos may be a place of transience, but 
it is also beautiful], it must therefore be modelled upon what is 
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Klghcr better. The craftsjn^ whd made it must have had belbrc 
his eyes the etemaJ world that is known by hgos (28C—29A)h 
T he creating deity, then, creates in the desire to mate someihing 
like himself (29E) - something capable of reflecting order and 
beauty. But here the complications begin to arise: he docs not 
make the cosmos out of nothing, but 'takes over' {paralabm, 30A) a 
disorderly world of visible or tangible realities which he brings from 
discord to order. Thus he first produces a ‘living being', the rational 
system of heavenly bodie^K which reflects as fully as possible that 
higher 'living being^ that is the world of ideas (30B-D),^ So that the 
created 'living being' may more fully reflect the rationality of the 
higher God regulates its movements by creating time ^ 'a sort 
of moving image of eternity’ (37D), Only at this point, then, does 
It come to be appropriate to speak of divisions or intervals of time, 
and to use ‘was’ or 'will be’. ‘Time came into being {gegamn) along 
with the heavens’ (38B): the particular heavenly bodies arc made 
in order to measure and regulate time- All that rerrtains ^now that 
time has come to be’ {mechri chwnou ittusm} is for God to create the 
particular kinds of life that will reflect the various potentialities 
contained in the ideal world, the absolute zoon (3lE). 

Aristotle^ assumed Plato to be asserting that the (radQns.1) 
universe had a punctiliar beginning, and criticized him for 
combining this belief with the view that the universe would never¬ 
theless, by God’s providence,^ last for ever: if it is capable of 
unending existence, Aristotle argued, there is no reason for ascribing 
a begidning to it — indeed, it is coTtiradictory to do so. If the world 
has a beginning, it is capable of not-cxisting: there is a time at 
which the cosmos can not-be. Geniios means 'capable of earlier not- 
exisiing’;* but if the world exists endlessly, there is no time at which 
it is true that it might earlier not have existed: for every time at 
which the Cosmos exists, there is therefore an earlier time at which 
it exi$t$. For spzciju: nniitier in limtj individual 5ubsistcnt$, it makes 
sense to say that they possess contradictory potentiafites - that is, 
they can exemplify different predicates at different times. But the 
cosmos as such is not a comparable case, not a particular thing 
existing within a drcuinsiantially limited dme-scale. The capacities 
of the cosmos taken as a whole are capacities relating to infiniic 
time (or perhaps better, indejinite time, a time-span not determined 
by specific contingent factors)i thus if the cosmos-as-a-whole can 
not-exisr, this capacity for not-existing relates to no specifle time. 
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If it b capable of not-cxi>ting^ ii is capable of not^exJsiJng in 'infinite 
time', that is, at any and every moment. But if we know that ihe 
cosmos wilt always exist, then it can exist at any and every moment; 
and because the cosmos is a unique case [not a timebound indi- 
vidaal}, it should be clear that it cannot simultaneously be capable 
of everlasbug non-existence and of e\'erlastmg exisienoe. If ii now 
exists and wiJI go on existing, K is patently not capable of everlasting 
non-existence; therefore it cannot be ^Capable of earlier nol-existing^ 
and must be ageiutos.^ 

This complex (and probably flawed)® argument is Aristotle's chief 
contribution to the question of titne and creation, though there are 
a few other pertinent discussions among his works,^ especially his 
attack on the idea of time beginning at a 'temporar point in Met. 
12.6,1071-8, The force of Aristotle^s case is that he appears to 
demonstrate the hgkai impossibility of God’s creating a world that 
has a beginning but no end, and this demonstration was generally 
assumed to be valid by the majority of later philosophers in 
antiquity. .Already^ by the time Aristotle was writing the de 
there were diose w'ho defended Plato’s account by claiming that the 
Timacas account of creation was a pedagogic myth, in which the 
temporal Categories were no more to be taken literally than might 
be the idiom of a geometer who describes in sequential terms the 
structure of a particular figure (a triangle is 'given', lines are then 
^produced\ and so on). The figure is noq of course, something 
constructed by a process; it exists timelessly. Aristotle was unim¬ 
pressed, but such arguments survived and flourished. Those Platon- 
ists - relatively few - who assumed that Plato meant more or less 
what he said, and defended the idea of a beginning for the cosmos, 
came under heavy fire from the Neoplatonists of the third to fifth 
Christian centuries." 

As already indicated, what exactly is the 'liieraJ' meaning of the 
Timafuj is by no means clear. Despite the statement that it is only 
with the beginning of time (that is, the creation of the heavenly 
bodies) that it becomes possible to employ tensed expressions like 
‘was’ and 'will Plato very freely uses such expressions in 
describing pre-cosmic reality'. Although - as the wording of my last 
sentence shows - it is practically impossible not to fall into this trap 
in discussing cosmic beginnings^ it is dear that Plato does envisage 
Something that can only be called a proass leading up to the begin¬ 
ning of time. Guthrie’^ usefully points out that chronos in the Greek 
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of Plato and Aristotle refers not to simple duration but to regulated 
cyclical time — precisely, In fact^ the time measured by the notatidu 
of the heavenly bodies. Before the gfiusfi of the cosmos^ thcreforCj 
there is duration bur no means of measuring it - disorderly time, 
in which the 'disorderly motion' of formless matter occurs.^^ 
Whether or not this is esracily what Flaio meant, it was what he 
was taken to mean by that minority of Platonista who argued that 
the universe was gtnfio^ - pardcubriy by Plutarch and Atdeus in 
the first and second Christian centuries. These writers distinguish 
between the disorderly motion which is agtnet&Sf^^ and the rational 
universe which is gtnitos ap& chromtap^ in efTeetj therefore, they 
distinguish two kinds of time.Problematic as this is, it docs at 
least make some sense of the Tiin&rmi and it is paraliekd in, and 
doubtless influenced by, the primitive Pythagorean view as 
presented by Numenius/^ that the ‘dyad\ the world of material 
multiplicity, is co-eternal with God {aequoEvum Deo), and can only 
be called when it comes to be ^adorned' or ordered by God- 

Up to about AD 200. then, the consensus among philosophers was 
that God and matter were co-eternal {that is, matter was 
God is not responsible for the existence of the eternal pre-cosmic 
chaos, but only for its organisation into a rational world; the ques¬ 
tion under debate is whether this organization is also eternal. Aris¬ 
totle probably did not think at all in terms of a divine aci of organiz¬ 
ation: his 'htsi mover' eiemaJiy the regular and harmonious 

movement of the heavens,but it is not clear whether it is the cause 
of iheir being there at all; and its causal agericy is in no sense a 
deliberate, conscious, discrete act This notion of a changeless or 
timeless causal operation was what became normal and normative 
for most Flaionists in the early Christian era;®^ and Neoplatonism 
established it as part of its own orthodoxy. Plotinus and his 
successors, of course, firmly repudiate tiie idea of eternal matter 
'over against' God:^' not only the rational world, bui matter itself 
is in some sense a stage in the universe's eternal flowing forth from 
the On,e.“ If 'form' is eternally active, there must be that which is 
passive to that which is formed; this disjunction timelessly holds 
true in the intellectual realm, but both active form and passive 
matter, though eternal, arc gineios^ in the sense of being derived^^ 
In contrast to Plutarch and Atticus^ Plotinus insists on the priority 
(logically, not temporally) of form Porphyry was to make explicit® 
the implied rejection of Atticus' idea that iiralional matter can exist 
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before the ordered,, formed material cosmos- Matter is by nature 
what Jacks and receives form: indeed, its most general deftnidon is 
the indettminait element in any reality, not only realities perceived 
by sense. It canojot but be passive to and partidpating in the 
intelligible actuality of the good: it cannot simply bcIsi tm its own^ 
independent of And form itsetf, the realm of active ideas, is 

eternally in the primal nam, which generates the ideas oui of its 
own being, not taking them from elsewhere® - except in the sense 
that mui is what tt is in and through contemplation of the One,^ 
Pliilosophers who believed in the eternal generation of matter 
evidently found diihculties in eKpressions like 'made out of nothing', 
Aristotle advances his account of the first mover partly, he tells 
to avoid an explanation of the rational Ltarmony of the cosmos 
that has recourse to supposing the world to be miuntas; but this 
seems to mean only that he repudiates any suggeatiori of a 'chaotic' 
matter preceding the ordered universe. However, he has enough 
aTguments elsewhere^' to make it plain that he would not be able 
to countenance the idea that a total void precedes the existence of 
the world or of matter:^^ at any moment at which a particular 
reality comes into being, the event of its generation presupposes the 
coming together of already existing realities, TTiere is no pure matter 
'tying around^ waiting for some new form to unite with it, and no 
period iherehire when matter exists in anything but orderly motion, 
a world of rationally structured particulars: form succeeds form in 
the changes of matter without interruptioni. There is thus never 
anything new in the world that is not ^made out of something’, the 
issue of a process in which rnj^nTu matter. Matter as such, 
then, cannot ever be a new thing; by dcdnitioii, unibrrned matter 
{matter in the abstract, so to speak) cannot be the issue of a process 
in time. And fonned, orderly matter tj by dehnidon the issue of 
such a process- Rational, harmonious motion in the universe cannot 
but be eternal; and so time is incapable of starting or stopping - 
being, as it is, the measure of relation and distance in the continuum 
of ordedy movement.There cannot, then, he an absolute begin¬ 
ning, a point preceded by nothing; and this is evidently how Ans- 
tode understood the idea of a making out of nothing,’^ as a process 
that is logically incapable of being i^smbtd as & process - a kidnap¬ 
ping of temporal language to do an impossible job. 

Philo's view^^ that God caused matter and its rational structure 
to come into being at a point is apparently unique in philosophical 
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antiquity; and this highlights tht difficulty which Jews and 
lians had in assimilating practically any of the avaiiabic idioTn,s 
and phibsophical reflection on the origins of the world. Plutarch 
certainly enjoyed popularity among Christians,^ and Atticus is 
approvingly quoted by Eusebius;but no Christian admirer grasps 
the nettle of their belief in the eternity and inikpmdena of formless 
matter. It is clear* though* from Methodius® that there were Chris¬ 
tians who shared the Neoplatonic objection to multiple erfAni or 
agtn{n)ita. Methodius takes the Origenian assumption that God 
cannot ‘begin^ to be the creator of a world of ordered matter (as 
Plutarch and Atticus suggest)^ and turns it against Origcn by 
pointing out that an eternally passive material principle cannot but 
be an a^metos substance in the strong sense of the adjective - a self- 
subsisting principle, an archi. In laci, of course, Odgen appears to 
teach (as docs Philo in some passages) that intelligible form 
temporally precedes the making of the present material world out 
of nothing;® 5rst there is a world of immaterial individuals. But 
Methodius is perhaps not just being polemicaliy bloody-minded or 
stupid. Throughout his attack on Origen he is challenging (as a 
good Aristotelian or a good Plotlnian might) the idea that form 
and matter can exist as separate things: that there Can be matter 
independencly of what organizes it as irtteiiigihie matter and that 
there can be form which has nothing to Unform^ and act upon. In 
effect* he assumes the equivalence of Origen^s pre-existing rational 
substances with the world of formsj at least as far as concerns the 
human constitution: the reasonable soul is the Torm' of the body, 
as in Aristotle.*^ 

If form and matter imply each other, and if matter comes into 
existence at a pimctilJar beginning* at God’s wlU* then the corollary 
is that the world of forms also comes to be at God’s will. This in 
turn means that the world of forms must not be understood as in 
any way internal to the being of God; God is what he is quite 
independently nf his being the source of a rational creation* and the 
PhiJoaic notbn of a Logos who constimtes that ‘dimension’ of the 
divine life in which exist the potentialities of the rational creation 
becomes insupportable. Methodius’ polemic makes it necessary to 
dlsiinguish very sharply between the primal divine unity in itself 
and the ‘one-as'many*„ the unifying structure of the cosmos, and to 
treat the latter as the issue of divine will. It is in this latter respect 
that we move away from the Philonic, Neopythagorean and Ploti- 
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nian distinction between first and second principles:'" not even 
Philo, who has the cleaTcst nodon oT divine wiJ] here, implies what 
Methodius docs about the radical disjunction between God as he 
essentially is and God as creator. 

But why should this disjunction be seen as temporal, as ruling 
out the chronological inhnity of the created order? There arc some 
hints in Methodius suggesting an answer. Otis*^ and Patterson^^ 
have both (originally in independence of each other) drawn atten¬ 
tion to Methodius' account of the nature of time, in the de resurrec- 
rime is what advances in measurable intervals, diastimaUt - a 
view with sound Stoic^^ and, indeed, Plaionic,^* ancestry. Time is 
the measure of motion; intervals of time mark the advance of 
processes of change. DvathttnUi are therefore obviously not to be 
found in eternity. But how is one to express the distinction between 
time and eternity itself? In the de ffuifjotfitf,'’ In the course of his 
celebrated anti-Valentinian demonstration of the Impossibility of two 
hrst principlES, Methodius observes that, if there are two agen(n)eln, 
there must be a diasUisis between them. ‘Distance’ or ‘differenti¬ 
ation’ is here a more natural translatiori than ‘interval’, but dimtasis 
and diastemn have an almost Identical range of meaning.'*^ If there 
is such a diastasu. It must be brought about by something or exist 
in virtue ofsomething- which means we must suppose a third ‘first 
principle’, distinct from the initial two, which causes the dilTeren- 
ttadon; the argument can be continued ad injhii/um. The implication 
seems to be that differentiation is necessarily the result of proassts 
with assignable causes. Diastiisis is a matter of change, morion; and, 
if so, an eternal, beginuingless diasiasis is inconceivable. In however 
eccentric a sense, then, diastssis and perhaps diastema would have to 
apply, on Methodius’ showing, to the gap between creator and 
creature. There is no causeless separation; separation mcaji.s 
change; change means time. 

The strength of this argument {if I am right in supposing there 
to be a real argum/st buried in these texts) lies in the apparent 
simplicity of its fundamental premias: if there is anything other than 
God, it exists as the result of a divine act which brings about a new 
or distinct state of affairs. This might be thought to imply change 
in Cod; but Methodius argues** that if we are prepared to say that, 
after creating the world, God is at rest, yet not changed by being 
no longer actively engaged in giving the universe its beginning, then 
wr ought not to find any difficulty in saying that he is not changed 
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by w actiiig in the first place. From the point of view of the universe^ 
we might say, the fact that God t$ now no longer acting to constitute 
it or Loidate it (temporally) rq^resents a new or diSerent state of 
affairs; but he has not ceased to be the creatoTj and so ig essen dally 
unchanged. Thus it mates sense to say that he is equally creator 
before the moment at which the world begins. His act of creating 
constitutes a ‘dilTerence^ for creadon (the difference between being 
and not-being)^ but not for him. However, to put the case in these 
terms at once shows die weakness of Methodius* reasoning. The 
universe^s ‘transition' fn>m not-being to being is not a change in 
the universe, not a process producing a movement fi-pm one state 
of affairs to another. Nor can creadon out of nothing represent a 
change in the relations between God and creadon: 'creation' is itself 
the relation in which what-b-not-God stands to God. Methodius^ 
in ruling out the idea of creadon as the imposition of form on 
matter, or the clothing of intelligible reality with sensible, quite 
correctly excludes any possibility of talking about changing 
reladons. The dilference between God and creaiian is not a separ- 
ation^ a pr^ss of differentiadon. Methodius is understandably 
concerned to affirm that the existence of Gud is not the same as 
the existence of God-with-his-CTeatuTes (otherwise creatures would 
partially define what it is to be God); but he Lacks the philosophical 
equipment to distinguish this essendally grammatical point from a 
juxtaposidon of two ^states of afiairs’, God alone, and God with his 
creatures. If the latter are indeed* as he seems to think, comparable 
situations within a single continuum, he is quite justified in asking 
how one state might yield to the other, since they cannot co-exisi. 

The resolution of all thi^ depends upon making it clear that God’s 
creative act is not in anjf sense* for him Or for any reality* the 
bringing about of a new situation in an existing continuum. Hence 
Philoponus^ denies that God’s activity is movement; and Aquinas, 
much later^ sums up the arguments against thinking of creadon as 
change or process. These refinements* however, lie well in the 
future. As far as the background to Arius is concerned, we have 
only to bear in mind the existence of Chris dan thinkers at the 
beginning of the fourth century who not only held to the nodon 
of a punctiliar beginning for die v^orld^^ {including the world of 
immaterial realities), but were also able to argue that this entailed 
a diastema between God and creadon that was in some sense compar¬ 
able to time-intervals in the world. In fact, the earliest literature of 
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the Arian controversy suggests that the lemporal sense of disstima 
an d diasSasis was comition ground betw^n Arius and AJiOcaader^ 
and that Arius is reluctant to use iht words for this very reason, 
Alexander twice, in he philarcfuu, Inslsis that there is ao diastema 
between Father and Son: the concept cannot even be foimulated 
by the - presumably because it involves some sort of ooncra- 

diction. And the nature of the contradiction is subscquesily spelt 
out^ when Alexander asbs what the expression ‘he was not’ could 
possibly refer to except some (fjiojiCfnui in timCj some distinct period^ 
and then points put that ‘every period^ every dme^ and all diastemaia* 
came to be through the Son. For Alexander,, clearly, there is no 
premundane time. Arius and his supporters arc proented,^ on the 
other hand, as asserting the existence of a diastema in which the 
Son is not generated hy the Father. However^ Alexander's rhetoric 
implies overall a desire to fonii the Artans to admit that they must 
be talking of a dme^gap, a diastema in the noirnal sense, rather than 
a genuine use of the word by Arius. 

In Arius' own letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, the matter is more 
carefully pat: Alexander is accused* of teaching that the Father 
docs not ‘have precedence' over the Son In any epimia or atomes — 
does not have any conceptual priority or any element^’ not present 
in the Son^a being. Alexander's denial of a diastema is clearly taken 
by Arius to involve a denial of the process of generation by which 
the Son comes to be, a denial that the begetting of the Son makes 
a difference for God, and so the erection of a rival first principle. 
Yet Arius is wary of arguing against Alexander that diastema is a 
word that ought to be used of the difierentJation, and uses 
expresaiona that are carefully ambiguous: the Father's ‘precedence’ 
may be temporal or logical, the atamos of distinction niay be an 
instant of time or an infinitesimal reality. He goes on* to emphasize 
the fact of the Son’s generation 'before times and agcs\ yet adds* 
that he 'was not’ prior to his being generated by God’s will, Arius 
is obviously sensitive to using the same sort of language for the 
'interval'' between Father and Son aa for that between creator and 
creature more generally" none the less he feels bound to assert that 
the Son has a beginning, and that his non-existence must therefore 
precede his existencCh He faces a particularly acute version of the 
lerminDlogioal dilemmas in the philosophical cosmology of hj$ 
culture — particularly acute, because he has to allow not only for 
the eternity of God and the duration of the world but also for a 
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pre-CMmic existcnct of the Logos - pra tAnmon kai pro aidnsn^ a 
duration aeparate from the measurable time of the cosmos. 

Whcace docs this necessity arise? It may be that, once again, 
Methodius can cast some light on the problem. We have seen that„ 
in Methodius' understanding, the world of matter and the world of 
form come into existence simuLtaitcously, In the dr (realist he 
suggests that the Father alone creates tx oak anton, ‘by naked will', 
while the Son ‘sets in order and variegaies^i the material world that 
is made out of nothing, by imitating the Father. This language of 
order through imitation is familiar both from the and from 

Philo;^ the demiurge contemplates the perfect ^lining being' which 
is the world of Ebrma^ so as to order formless matter in the likeness 
of the intelligible realm. But in the context of Methodius' system^ 
the meaning must be radically difTeient, for there is neither a pre- 
exmeni formless mattcT^ nor an eternal realm of immaterial para¬ 
digms cither in the mind of the creator dr independent of it-*^ 
The action of Father and Logos must be, in effect, simultaneous; 
intelligible multiplicity appears as the material world appears, it is 
at this point only, it seems, that the Father's single and simple 
being becomes imitable in manifold form, its simplicity refracted 
through the prism of the Logos' contemplation. 

The Idea of the Father's simplidty being mediated as a ‘world of 
idcas^ through the Son's beholding of the Father is a standard 
Origenian view;^ and it clearly establishes the priority of the Logos 
to the rest of the universe (as orcfii ^^n If our universe has 

a beginning, the Logos^ is ^before’ it, However, the Logos' role is 
also, On this account, closely tied to the beginning of the universe: 
his contemplation of the Father is the means by' which the plurality 
of the world of ideas comes into being so as to make a eosmos out 
of what the Father has produced out of nothing, it is no very great 
step from this to the conclusion that the Logos, qua mediator, 
principle t^ plurality^ source of intelligible structures, exists 
primarily for the sake of creation, and has no discernible role prior 
to the Father's decision to create. Material world and imelligible 
world are equally dependent upon the divine will; in so far aa the 
Logoii i$ to be Identified w'ith the intelligible world - wliich^ 
remember, qn Methodius' principles, cannot exist eiernaliy and 
independently ■‘in' Cod - the Logos must also be the issue ofdivinc 
will. As the principle of ordered creaturcly plurality, the Logos has 
a beginning like the universe itself - not idenrieal with that begin- 
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ningj not in the same time-condnuunij but a ptinctiliar beginning 
none the less. The Logos as condition of plurality must exist in 
some sense 'between* God*s eternity and the ckronos of the universe. 

This is not Methodius* explicit conclusion — nor, as we have 
noted, do we have to think of it as a conclusion that would have 
been congenial to him — but it is certainly a plausible deduction from 
his view of creation. Yet again, it seems, we are confronted with 
what happens to Origenian cosmology stripped of its assumptions 
about the co-eternity with God of rational subsistents. The Logos 
as the container of all logikot is far more manifestly bound up with 
the voluntary act of God in creation when the necessary connection 
of intelligible and material reality is affirmed* The problem that is 
becoming more and more sharply defined is that of the status of 
the intellectuai realm. In Arius* own writing, this is expressed in a 
particularly gnomic line of the Thalia:^ 'You should understand 
that the Monad [always] was, but the Dyad was not before it 
came to be.’ Arius’ use of duos here has occasioned a good deal of 
puzzlement: Stead®^ believes the associations of the word to be 
'uncomplimentary’, though he notes that it appears in Philo^ in 
connection with logosy and is paralleled in the Chaldean Omcle^^ and 
perhaps echoed in Numenius;^^ is it perhaps a metrically dictated 
equivalent for deuieros [iheos)'^ I am not sure that we need to resort 
to this explanation. Duas certainly represents the level of being 
inferior to the One, but it is by no means invariably a term with 
straightforwardly negative associations* Numenius reports^’ a shift 
within the Pythagorean tradition on the question of how the My ad’ 
should be defined: Pythagoras himself saw it as initially the 
unformed matter co-eternal with God, and, as such, ingenitay 
becoming genita only when 'embellished* by intelligible form; later 
Pythagoreans, however, insisted that the dyad is, from the first, 
generated by the monad. It is w^hat comes into existence when the 
monad first differentiates itself from what is not, that is, from 
plurality. Since this more clearly puts the dyad within the sphere 
of some kind of divine action, it cannot be seen as implying that 
duas is a derogatory term: it is simply the first level of being beyond 
or below primordial unity. 

It is indeed defined almost in so many words by Anatolius, 
lambiichus* teacher, in his work On the DecadJ'^ The dyad is the 
first stage of separation from the monad, and is related to the monad 
as matter is to form,^^ Mathematically speaking, it is wholly the 
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opposite of the monad but it should be noted that the dyad is not 
simply equated with matter in the archaic Pythagorean style, let alone 
being seen as a co-eternal independent principle. The 'opposition* is 
a logical affair, and all that is being said is that the relation of dyad 
to monad is comparable to that between matter and form: the one is 
passive and diffuse, the other active and unitive* From the simplicity 
of the monad, there comes forth^^ a distinct order of being: the 
uni live potential of the monad is activated by its own creative 
property {poieiikon kai ergatikon idiomay^ in the production of a reality 
that is 'many-in-one\ The monad simultaneously establishes an 
indefinite pluralityj sheer indeterminate potentiality, and an 
ordering, formative principle that actualizes this indeterminate 
possibility in harmonious and dynamic reality. The monad is shown 
to be not merely unity in-and-fbr-itself but a unity that actively 
unites; and for it to appear thus, it must generate an amorphous 
plurality on which it can work. The dyad, then, is not simply 
matter, but the fusion of passive, indeterminate potential with an 
active but derivative principle of ordered movement* Hence it is 
called ‘motion, generation transformation * , . synthesis, 

sharing {koinonia)^ relation [to pros form in analogy [logos en 
analogia(i)y'^^ - sameness in diversity. 

The text is elliptical and deliberately aphoristic, but the general 
drift is clear. Anatolius, like Plotinus, represents the results of that 
steady drift away from the primitive 'two principles* cosmology 
ascribed by Aristotle to Plato^® — the world as the product of the 
interaction between unity and formless plurality {the 'indefinite 
dyad , aoHsios duos). By the third Christian century there is an 
influential philosophical constituency committed to the idea that 
plurality derives from unity. Instead of being the principle of rivalry 
and resistance to the One, the dyad is the first stage in the One’s 
self-diffusion and self-manifestation: it is a dyad, it appears, in so far 
as it represents the polarity of form and formlessness. But this form 
is not the unadulterated presence of the One as such, it is rather 
that refracted image of the primal unity that is capable of being 
the unitive principle in a world of manifold realities. It is in this 
sense, presumably, that the dyad as a whole can be understood by 
Anatolius as relating to the monad in the way matter relates to 
form; the form within the dyad depends upon, but is not identical 
with the pure activity of the monad, and, as dependent, is ‘passive* 
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in respect of that primary activity whose image it is - the *siin’ to 
which it is the 

There are obvious parallels to this in Plotinus, though there is 
no evidence that Anatolius knew the Enneads, We have already 
noted Plotinus* view^ that ^matter* exists in the intelligible world 
as the substratum of receptivity upon which form eternally acts: it 
is the bare potential for the coming into existence of separate reali¬ 
ties,®^ Enneads 2AA explains that the realm of ideas is, as ideal, a 
unity; the forms are not in themselves separate and distinguishable, 
but exist as distinct only because of some element other than their 
pure formal and inielligibie fife. What else but matter (that is, lack 
and passivity) can cause this diversification? Plotinus goes on (2,4*5) 
to elucidate further by suggesting that what we are talking about 
is the first movement/rom the One, which, because it separates from 
the One, is in itself indeterminate and formless; but this movement 
at the same time absorbs the reality of the One and reflects it, but 
in differentiated shape. Thus (2,4.16) matter is not an active prin¬ 
ciple of differentiation (which would make it something intelligible) ^ 
but the fact of distance from the One^ lack of true or intrinsic 
actuality. The plurality of the mtelligible world measures, so to say, 
the endless gradations of possible distance from true actuality. 

This ‘bare potential*, this empty, indeterminate otherness or 
distance, is explicitly identified with the ‘dyad^ in 5.1.5 and 5.4.2: 
‘The “dyad” here*, writes Armstrong,®^ ‘is the indefinite life or sight 
which is the first moment in the timeless formation of Intellect by 
procession from and return upon the One.’ The intelligible realm 
is in one sense wholly shaped by the .One, so that it can rightly be 
called its image,but in another sense it is conditioned by what 
takes place in its own life, the actualizing of a manifold potential. 
It is caused by the One yet not wilted by the One, since the One 
can have no goal to which it moves.The One naturally diffuses 
its radiance, as fire naturally produces heat, but it does not itself 
move or change:®^ movement is simply the effect of the pure energy 
of the One, The One is unaffected by the appearance of the dyad: 
it is not that the One has now become one of a pair of principles, 
or that its unity has ceased to exist and split into two. The unity 
of the One is not a relative unity, that is, a collective unity produced 
by the unifying and abstracting action of our minds; and so it 
cannot be seen as a unity that changes or disappears when duality 
arises.®^ The One acts upon and in the intelligible world, but not 
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as an agent descending from one level to another; Hke Aristotle’s 
first mover, it moves or affects what it is not simply by being 
what it is. As the unchanging, unifying principle which holds the 
intelligible world together as a cohereni whole, it remains itself, 
present in the lower order of mukiplicity m analogia(i)^ to borrow 
Anatolius' expression, as the unity obliquely evidenced in a 
harmonious diversity. This, of course, for Plotinus as for Anatolius, 
is a general truth about the properties of numbers, based on the 
Pythagorean tradition: *twoness’ is not a matter of adding one unit 
to another (a mstema momdm, as Anatolius has it),^^ but is unity 
itself confronting what it is mi — indefinite potential — so that there 
comes to be a ^secondary^ unity engaged in relation with what is 
indeterminate and non^unified; that is, there comes into existence 
the process of generation or change, the realizing of potential in 
new actuality, the kind of reality that is measured in time (whereas 
simple unity can be spoken of only in terms of a ^now')*^ To speak 
of something as it is is to abstract from time, change and relation, 
to speak of oujfa;®® to speak of it as it enters into relation as an 
element in a process, as part of the network of potential producing 
a new state of affairs, is to move to the temporal and relative level 
of twoness , the dyad, sameness-and-otherness* This pattern holds 
for all reality; but its archetypal case and cause is the primordial 
monad generating the primordial dyad, the intelligible world. 

laniblichus, predictably, echoes both Plotinus and Anatolius. The 
dyad is what produces processions or emanations and differentiation 
{pTQoddn kai diakriseos choregonY^ it represents ‘creative division' 
{demiourgikm . . . diamsin) and emanation downwards from the 
creator.^^ But lamblichus' characteristic tendency to multiply 
distinct levels of reality leads him to further refinements. Some 
comments made by Damascius^^ suggest that lamblichus 
distinguished between a completely incomprehensible One and a 
secondary One, "prior to the dyad*, which is active and productive; 
this second One is capable (as the ultimate One is not) of entering 
into relation with indeterminate otherness, and so generates the 
dyad in which ‘limit* {peras)^ which is the image of the generative 
One, and formlessness {to apeiTon) combine and in turn produce to 
hen OK, the monad of actual contingent being that contains both 
intelhgible and sensible worlds. All this rather startling elaboration 
is in keeping with lamblichus* central model: reality necessarily 
exists in three modes, first as immutably itself, as unrelated to 
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asyLhin^ else, aecond as pottDCLally rdattd to other thin^ beyond 
itself^ thirdly as actualJy in relation. This is the triad of ‘unpartici- 
patedj participated and p>artiqipatiiig’, which dominates so much of 
Umblichus^ metaphysic- His postulation of three rather than two 
primordial levels, the absolute One, the generative One^ and the 
dyad^ results from his concern to tie up one of Plotinus^ more 
conspicuous loose ends. Although Plotinus insists on the modonless' 
ness of the One, it is still the principle of the cosmic process, active 
in some sense; lambiichus pushes the One in itself beyond all action 
- though, presumablyj it still ha^ somehow to give rise to the 
secondary One. The difficulties involved! in trying to tree the One^^ 
aS'SUcb from all contact with what it is not (even causal relation) 
are manifold: one can see the point of E. Osborn’s pleasing 
chajactenzation of lamblichus’ syscem as being in thrall to the 
'bureaucratic fallacy’® - that greater defiiiition and effectiveness can 
be achieved by the prolifcratiDn of mediating agencies or realities. 

In short, the trend of Platonic philosophy in Che period after 200 
IS consistently but cautiously towards the greater UnflatiDn" of the 
absolute hrst principle. Plotinus puts it beyond nouj, but still gives 
it a generative potential;^ Anatolius insists on the idea of the monad 
as timeless form, but calls it and grants ita ‘creadve property'; 
the elusive Alexander of Lycopolis, who taught in Alexandria late 
in the third century, calls the first principle nauSy but places it 
beyond ouiifi: liJce nccKPythagoreans such as Eudorus and Anatolius^ 
he argued for the derivation of matter from itcruj.^ lamhlichus sertns 
to be the most consistent thinker in this succession of Platonic or 
Neoplatonic and Neopythagorean figures, in not only stressing a 
sharp separation between monad and dyad but also postulating an 
intermediate monad or ^second One\ The philosophical climate of 
these circles was more than friendly to the apophatic impulse in 
regard to the first principle so characteristic of Alexandrian 
theology; the question wt arc left with is how far it might be 
plausible to ihinJi of Arius as directly familiar with or sympathetic 
to this world of thought. 

No very firm answer can be given. But, even granted the generally 
rather slight impact of post-Plotinian philosophy on the Chnsdan 
world before the later fourth centurythere are a few indications 
that Arius could have had some contact with this tradition. First 
and most obviously there is his use of daas itself as, apparently, a 
title for the Logos, a use which does not seem to be paralleled in 
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Christian literature; further, bis sharp rejection of the 'comeladvity' 
of father and Sou, his repudiation of to pres it as a proper account 
of this, would fit well with somethidg like Anatolius' association of 
tc pros ti with the dyad and what comes from it, in opposiuon to 
the monad which is conditioned by no relations. Anatolius was a 
prominent Chrisdan figure in Egypt and Syria, and a hero of Arius* 
ally Eusebius PamphilusH Alexander of Lycopolis, another Alexan¬ 
drian, shared the Christian hostility to Manlchaeism, a hostility to 
which Arius witnesses. And it has also been suggested^ that the 
Alexandrian school as a whole had a strong element in it of covert 
Neopythagoreanism. La the Light of all this, it would - at the very 
least - be unsurprising if Arius knew something of AnatoUus, and 
even of his great pupil lamblichus, and perhaps a little of Plotinus 
or Porphyry. If we can take it chat Arius shared and developed 
further the and-Origenian views and arguments of Methodius, we 
may assume that he believed the world of intelligible muitiplicity 
to be the produce of diiinc will, coming into being as the first stage 
in the creation of the empirical universe. It comes into being at a 
point, though not a point within a worldly time-condnuum: although 
Arius describes the Son as begotten tn fAroFifu, we should probably 
take this as meaning, more strictly, either ‘together with time’, or 
else ‘after [endless] ages* - ages, that is, in which the Father existed 
alone^ The world that exists in and because of the Logos docs not 
subsist as a thing in itself, but as the ground and condition of the 
ctnptncal world; hence it could be said by a hostile reader (like 
Athanasius) that the creation is the sole raij^n d^itn of the Logos, 
who is therefore, in one sense, dependent on it — though this rather 
distorts the emphasis of Artui* own thought. Crucial to all this is 
the conviction that the world of ideas or forms is not Lntnnstc to 
the being of God; God is God independently of there being a 
creation, and thus independently of his being creator. A theologian 
with such preaupposuons would undoubtedly find an txcEptionally 
strong philosophical anchorage in the Neoplatonic and Neopythago- 
rcan isolation of the monad over against the dyad as ground of 
contingency and plurality. The opposition between the Father as 
^simple’ and the Son as ‘multiple' goes back, as we have seen, to 
Origen at least, and provides clear precedent for seeing the distinc¬ 
tion in such temis; but there is little hint in Origen of the more 
strictly mathematically conceived opposition between monad and 
dyad defined by Anatolius. The more a theologian wishes to do 
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consistent justice to the mter um^iatedness ajid uTic*nditioncdnes5 
of God in himself, the more Origen’s distinction is Liable to be 
pressed with logical rigour - as is comparably the case in the 
de\^elopmcnt of metaphysics from Plotinus to lamblichus, 

Origen never consistently denied ntfuj to the first principle;^ no 
Chri$dan committed to a belief in an active, free and loving God, 
could easily do so, and no Christian would be likely to defend the 
extreme view of transcendence argued by iambUchns. We know 
that extravagant language about divine ineSkbiiii^' was liable to 
recall Basilidcan gnosticism for some fourth-century Christians 
and Athanasius is critical of any proposal that implies stripping 
God of 'mental' attributesT however analogically these may be 
understood^^°^ Arius — as we shall see later - has some hints of a 
doctrine of analogy, and does not argue for an lamblichan degree of 
stasis and indescribabiJity in the first principle - another indication, 
perhaps, that he remains an exegete using phiLosophicail tools, rather 
Than the reverse. Yet it seems that Athanasius would not be iar 
wrong in accusing him of making a dear distinction between hgot 
in God and ^the' Logos. If God can be spoken of as rauj and as 
logikoi, it cannot be in any sense that suggests that the content of 
the divine mind in God's eternal life is idenliccJ with the world of 
forms: the latter is, as a pupil of Plotinus or Anatolius would have 
put it, the fusion between pure, single, simple active reality and 
sheer indeterminacy. The hgos of God is reproduced In absolute 
otherness, in fragmentation (though ordered fragmentation) — hgns 
en But, for Arius, God plainly retains in some very 

nuanced sense; other^vise what could be meant by saying that God 
it'iVif;' Here is the most clearly marked difierence between Arius and 
the whole pos!-Flotinus tradition:^'” the nearest any philosophical 
writer comes lo it is Anatolius' ascription of active creativity to the 
mpnad - perhaps, like his use of aciLf for the monad, a trace of 
Christian bias. Arius does not by any means turn his back 
completely on the Origcnian (and perhaps Lucianisi) picture of a 
continuity between prototype and image; in this respect, his distinc¬ 
tiveness lies in his refusal to countenance the idea that the prototype 
Tiemsanly generates an image- There is a true natural capacity - 
Anatolius' kai ergatihji idi^a - but it must be activated by 

a specific act of seir-dcierminadon, a 'punedhar' decision to Create 
and reveaU®^ 

For Arius, the notion of sovereign divine will resolves the problem 
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uf the monk's teJaiidn to aLL else which was part of Plotinus* legacy 
to his successors. The aatura! gulf between God and the world 
remains unqualified, and God is indeed beyond all natural relation: 
to this extent Arius stands with lamblichus against the Ploiinian 
model of a *naiuraJ' movement hom the One to lums. But because the 
monad possesses, in incomprehensible wise^ something analogous to 
mind, purpose and self-determination, it may freely generate 
reJation and muItJplicliy. The activity of the One is conceived less 
as eternal and unspecific energy^ more on the pattern of the acts of 
created intelligence, hence, as Athanasius' paraphrase of the Thalia 
suggests, and as some Arians apparently said in so many words, 
there was some sense in which potency as well as actuality could 
be spoken of in regard to God - a problematic corollary, which we 
have no idea how Arius himself handled, if he handled it at all. 
What is noteworthy, though, is the fact that absolute transcendence 
for Arius is to be conceived as the freedom of self-determination 
rather than as the mere fact of unrelatcdness.™ Whatever the prob¬ 
lems raised by this, It is a view that reflects a distinctively Christian 
perspective (even if it is not the only possible move to make in the 
light of this perspective), dominated by a belief in the creation as 
an act neither necessary to God, nor Consummated through a 
struggle w'ith recalcitrant matter, but flowing from a love both 
rational and gratuitous. Whatever philosophical props Arius 
employed, this is the vision they were called on to support. 
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In the Timneus, the demiurge contemplates a world of rational struc¬ 
tures outside his own being, and forms the empirical world accord¬ 
ingly. The Plato of the TiTnaeus docs not hold himself answerable to 
the requirements of an absolutely monist metaphysic; and in this 
respect he leaves to his successors (yet again) the legacy of a formi¬ 
dable philosophical agenda. The demiurge IS evidently a mind of 
sorts, and the self-subsistent living creature’, the auioiaon, which 
is the container of the rational forms^ is an object for mind or 
understanding: the demiurge is nous, and the forms are natia. The 
problem for later Platonisis was that the existence of an eternal 
subject and object together + an active mind working on passive 
objects of thought^ was an insupportable notion: as wc have seen 
in the preceding section^ forrHj thanks to Aristotle* came to be seen 
as in itself an active principle, not simply a structure but a sirTLcturing 
force, more than the object of the demiurge^s contemplation “ and 
Plato had already hinted at this himself in ascribing 'life' to the 
ideal realm; further, the growing tendency to interpret Plato in 
more strictly Pythagorean terms, and to look to the Parmeiiides for a 
comprehensive key to Platons view' of the universe, meant that nous 
and Tioela would, sooner or later, have to be arranged in some kind 
of hierarchy and relation of dependency, so that primordial unity 
could be safeguarded. 

Thus, by about the beginning of the Christian era^ certain 
'eclectic* thinkers (those who sought to harmonize Plato’s doctrines 
with Aristotle’s) seem to have proposed that the ideas exist in the 
mind of the demiurge;^ by the time of Albinus, in the second Chris¬ 
tian centurythis was common teaching among PlatonLsts. When 
God forms the universe, that is, imposes rationality on chaotic 
matter, he contemplates not a distinct 'realm of ideas* but his own 
being. However, not all would-be Platonists were in agreement 
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dboui and thriY art Tigris, in the same period, of strong reaction 
against tdeeddsTn, Atticus^ whom we have aJready seen defending 
the Idea of a punetiliar origin for ihe rational universe out of loyalty 
to the ipjujinia verba of Plato, is by no means disposed lo take for 
granted the identity of ncuJ and noeta. Since it is clear to him that 
the demiurge, being perfect, cannot be contained within the autazSim 
as a member of the class of inieLligible things, he sees the demiurge 
as separate from the rtoeia, and superior to themj he appears to have 
identified the demiurge with tagalhon, ‘the Good*^'' Whether* and in 
what sensCj, he thought the demiurge might be responsible for the 
existence of the world of ideas w'e do not know; but in any case it 
is clear^ as Proclus notedthat he did not consider the creation as 
the result of divine self-contemplation^ Aiiicus' creator, then, is 
intellect, yet beyond the realm of intelligible beings - the subject, 
but not the object, of noetic activity. This view w'as evidently rather 
eccentric in the world of second'ccniury' Platonism, and was 
regarded as equally eccentric (though for different reasons) by later 
Neoplaionist^. Bui in fact Aiticus represents a significant moment 
in the process we have been examining in the preceding section, 
ihe process of isolating'* the first principle; in denying ihai the 
creator is an object of intellection, he looks back to the apopbaiic 
elements In Platons ow^n work,* and forward to the absolute Neopla¬ 
tonic separation of the first principle from the nous that contains the 
objects of intellection within itself.** 

Plotinus early in his philosophical career^ stib allowed ihc first 
principle to be ntwtoj, and to enjoy some kind of intellectual self- 
aw^arenesSj different from the self-contemplation of the second prin- 
ciplci the lUtus in which are the forms and numbers;, in his philo¬ 
sophical maturity, however,, he consistently separates the One from 
any sort of intellection, The third treatise of the fifth £nnead 
represerit5 Plotinus* most sophisticated reflection on the nature of 
nduj and its relation to the One, Here he poses the question of 
whether self-understanding is necessarily something possible only 
for a complex reality = that is, one with a ^knowing' and a *knowTi^ 
pan. The logical difhcultv Is that this could be only parljai self- 
knowledge;^ it w'ould mean that the knowing element would not. in 
fact, know' itself at all, ‘If [someonej knows themselves like this, 
they will grasp themselves as the object of contemplation, but not 
as the subjeci^;^ and this is knowledge of something oihfr than oneself 
(since the self is actively contemplating), Thus^ if there is such a 
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thing as self-understanding - and how can rt^uj be imagined as 
understanding everyrhing except itseiP'* wc arc driven to the 
conclusion that it is not the act of a complex or composite reality: 
in esaenct, Tums^ understanding, is the same as what it understands. 
Only this guarantees the possibility of truths which is the possession 
not of appearance but of reality,^’ What nous aces in grasping 
rational structure {which is real, that is, immutable being) is itsdf 
it sees rational, ordered, activity - which is simply what it Nous 
does not understand by employing anything other than itself; it 
works by its own light,and exists only for its own sake. It is not, 
in other words* lO be defined in temns either of any cause or of any 
purpose beyond its own perfect aedvity. 

Th us far, wc might be dealing with a refinement of Aristotle's 
account of divine activity as self-contemplation in the Metaphysics^^ 
but Plotinus presses on to the question of whether we need to 
posit something beyond nous,^^ and embarks on one of his most 
passionately imagined’^ and carefully wrought arguments about the 
One. Thinking and understanding, even the perfect understanding 
of simple nous, involves duplication and distaneingH Understanding 
may not be 'complex’ in the sense of actually consisting of distinct 
components, but It is inescapably multiple: it seeks itself in other¬ 
ness. And even though that ‘othemess’^ is generated from nous itself, 
so that nauj is nothing but the unceasing generation of understand¬ 
able images, the fact remains that nous Is inherently a relative term, 
and one that signifies movement. It would be wrong to think of it 
as moving from possibility to actuality in the ordinary sense 
(Plotinus has rnade this plain in 5.3.5), yet there is in it a moment 
of formless desire, pure openness: is iu motion because it seeks 

[d satisfy this primordial need 'with graspable forms. The paradox 
of understanding is thatj as pure need or openness* wJhJ is truly in 
coniacT with the One; but in its seeking to realize itself actively if 
understanding, it produces the multiplicity of the world of ideas, 
which separates it from the One.’’ The One therefore eiernaliy 
eludes only in those unattended moments when luur somehow 

looses its hold on images and fbmis and becomes no more than its 
own fundamental desire Is there communJem - fleeting communion 
- with the One. Aphele Plotinus concludes, ‘Take away 

evcryihing!^!^ 

The One cannot he known, nor can it know. 'Knowing’ suggests 
that movement rising out of need which constitutes the activity of 
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novs; and the One can have neither need nor motion, It must he 
complete and it must be stilly othenvise there Is no end to the regress 
of actuaUty and possibility. There must be that which is eternally 
and necessarily in act; and if it is &a, it will have no jmo\'ement 
because it can want nothing. It can have no purpose, for the same 
reason - so that nms comes from the One simply ‘as light fiiom the 
sun’j not because of any dedsion or self^etcrmiixaLion by the One,* 
Plotinus allows that it may sound very strange to deny that the 
One has any awareni:ss of itself^ but insists on the point that 
thinking means need or desire, and thus involves an inner distancing 
of self from self, a dehciency in the 'adequacy' of self to self. The 
pure self-sufficiency of notu^ its existence for its own sake, is its 
unchanging presence to itself in the multiplicity of its operations; 
but this means that its self-harmony is ackiijjed in its movement, as 
the immanent goal and term of movement. Beyond this is something 
quite other, in which is no ‘achievement"; wt cannot even say, it 
is present to itselT.^^ And we cannot possess it in thought, word or 
image (^We say what it is not; what it ir, we do not say^)* because 
not even to itself is it an object. There is nothing there to know; yet 
there is everything there. 

Nwis exists as it does because of its fundamental hunger for the 
One; and what it seeks in all its activities is the contemplation of 
the One. In so far as it knoufs the first principle, it knows itself 
(andf presumably, vice versa)^ knows that ii is from the One, and 
30 know3 something of the One's self-diffusion: ‘in this [process] it 
will know itself, being itself one of the things ^^givtn” [by the Onejj 
or rather, the entirety of what is **given'' Yet, in another sense, 
of course it cannot see the One clearly, since that ^seeing’ w'ould be 
idendcaJ with what is seen; so it is always in the process of coming 
to know itself, rather than abiding in static self-knowledge, finished 
and perfect. Its henarhia, its stillness or repose, is the unceasing 
process of its own activity of self-seeking and self-finding.^^ Thus 
understanding can at one level be said to be perfect rf(/^undcr- 
standing, in that it sees nothing but itself, and lacks no object for 
it to pierceive. Its perceiving is the same as its self-percemtig; its 
activity is its self-awareness. There Is nothing other than itself that 
it needs to discover. Yet at another level, its perfect self-kntAvledge 
is a perpetual movement from not-knowing to knowing: as ceaseless 
motion, nous everlastingly generates new' forms and images^ and so 
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u itself and kniiws it&elf in onnstand^ new wsySr if it enjoyed any 
other, higher kind of hiinahia^ it would not be neui but the One. 

Enneads 3.3 is a highJy eharactcristic PlDdnian fusion of dense 
conceptual argumentadon and visionary clarity. Although similar 
arguments may be found elsewhere in the fifth Ennead (notably in 
U 5 and 6}, this is perhaps hia most careful statement of what is 
involved in denying that the One thinks, and his most subtle 
analysis of the essentially dynamic nature of understanding. Nous b 
a perpetual self-quest which^ because it seeks nothing iaJ itself, is 
at the same lime wholiy self-sufficient; yet because it is at heart the 
effulgence of the One as reflected in indeterminate desire, its seeking 
of itself is also the seeking of the One. And since the One is never 
graspabie by the understandings the quest is endless, though 
without restlessness. Plotinus’ picture Ends striking echoes in those 
developments in later fourth-century Chrbtian spirituality that 
emphagiic the unending progress of the soul towards a God never 
fully to be grasped^^ - though there are even more radical disconti¬ 
nuities involved in this latter account because of the difference made 
by the doctrine of a gratuitous creation. Plotinus, however, does 
more than simply produce another variation on the venerable 
apophatic theme;^ hb achievement is in making this theme integral 
to his exploration of the very nature of understanding. In this, as 
in many other ways, he takes us far beyond the agenda set by earlier 
debates about the Timaem, 

What, then, of the relation of this discussion of intellect and 
intelligibilia to the problems of the JudacO-ChrbEian traditionP As 
Henry Chadwick notes,Philo is the first thinker we know fen¬ 
cer tain to have identified the realm of forms with thoughts in the 
mind of Cod. No jewbh or Christian thinker could happily settle 
with the notion of a dimension of reality not deriving from divine 
agency; and sp the auto^doii becomes the God ^ua source of 

intelligible multiplicity. As we have scen,^ Philo distinguishes 
between union with die hgoj and union with God in himself: God 
is certainly naitr for him,^^ but the realm of the lagas^ it seems, b not 
completely coterminous with the divine mind in its unattainable 
primordial unity. God alone truly knows what he is, and contact 
with the hgoj does not deliver such knowledge to the created mind. 
Like Plotinus, though with less exactitude and conceptual refine¬ 
ment, Phib suggests™ that the mind cannot piossess an adequate 
concept of its own substance: its self-knowledge consists in an 
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awareness of its nothingness apart from the creator - that is, it 
knows itself in a significant way only as related to God, not as a 
complete object in its own right. For Philo, thenj the sense in which 
God is mus and the sense in which we are so is different. God is free 
and purposive and self-aw^are, as we are, so that, presumably, it is 
better to call him nous than notj but for us to realize fully our noetic 
nature, to become as fully nous as wc can by union with the logos 
and contemplation of the noetic world, does not mean that we know 
what God knows. His 'intellectuality* is not defined by the noetic 
world, as ours isj his self-contemplation is a thing apart. Again, for 
Philo, the question of w^hether the second principle knows the first 
does not arise. The logost we have seen, is not truly a subject; 
although Philo noies^^ that it is in Scripture called 'Israel* because 
it beholds God^, this must be taken as meaning simply that the 
logos is that in virtue of which any being can see God. Instead of 
an archaic Platonic picture of the creator contemplating a separate 
world of forms, we have something quite close to the ideas of 
Albinus and some of his contemporaries, though with two important 
differences: the derivation of every^thing (including matter) from 
God,^^ and the twofold self-contemplation of God, his inaccessible 
and indescribable awareness of himseif as One and Being in-and- 
forritself, and his awareness of himself as logos, as manyrin-one. 

The distinction between Father as nous and Son as appears 
in Clement^* and in Origen,^^ and we have already noted^^ Origen*s 
fondness for the metaphor of the Son*s emergence from the Father 
as the generation of an act of will in the mind. Both the great 
Christian Alexandrians are disposed to differentiate between the 
simplicity and transcendence of the Father and the multiple and 
determinate nature of the and it seems that, in this context, 

nous more satisfactorily expresses primordial divine simplicity. Yet 
Origcn is wdl aw'are of Plaio*s location of the first God ‘beyond 
nous and ousia\ and, in the contra Cclsum^^^ describes God the Father 
both as mus and as ‘creator and father of every nous*. Intelligent 
reality is the image of that primordial mind, but the mind of God 
is not to be numbered among intelligent beings as one among 
others. In the background is the analogical principle formulated by 
Albinus,3^ that certain things may rightly be predicated of God in 
so far as he is their source and cause: he is nous not because he can 
be numbered among other nogs^ but because intelligence is what he 
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brings into being, so that it must be (at least) compatible in some 
sense with what he is. 

Origen’s Logos contemplates the Father, and finds in that 
contemplation the whole world of rational beings coming into exist¬ 
ence in its (his) own life* He comes forth from the Father as the 
Father's everlasting act and turns back to the bathos, the depth, 
from which he comes; he sees the Father's simplicity in the only 
way he can see it, as the wellspring of an infinite (or potentially 
infinite) variety, and so gives multiple and determinate reality to 
the limitless life flowing into him in his contemplation. In him all 
things come to be, in harmonious relation and rational unity, since 
he mediates to each its proper degree of sharing in the life that 
comes from the Father*^^ Thus, for Origen, the contemplative demi¬ 
urge and the realm of ideas are fused together, just as In Origen’s 
younger contemporary, Plotinus:^ and the Logos looks to and 
cleaves to the unutterable unity which is its source, as does Plotinus* 
nous. The difference is the familiar Jewish-Christian insistence on 
ascribing will or purpose to God, so that he can still be assimilated 
to mind and ascribed a kind of self-understanding. Not that Origen 
or any other classical Ghrisiian thinker would disagree with Plotinus 
about God needing nothing (the eccentric notion that God requires 
the world to understand and realize himself had still to wait for 
some sixteen centuries); but that God's self-diffusion and generative 
power are rooted in something like conscious decision (and so can 
properly be seen as intelligent love) is a conviction that consistently 
challenges the Neopiatonist view of a wholly purposeless deity 
throughout later patristic theology. Plotinus can, in more metaphor¬ 
ically loaded passages,speak of the One as gracious and well- 
disposed, but this has more to do with how we receive and appre¬ 
hend it and its ^mpersonaP generosity than with any specualtion 
about the One's subjectivity. 

The question of how far Origen parallels Plotinus in supposing 
the second principle to know the first only imperfectly is difficult to 
resolve. Certainly Origen was accused^ of teaching that the Son 
‘does not know the Father as the Father knows himseir, chiefly on 
the basis of a rather inconclusive remark in On First PTincipks.^^ It 
is better to say that the Father 'comprehends’ {emperiechS) the Son 
than that the Son 'comprehends* the Father; and John 14:28, 'The 
Father is greater than T, might be taken to suggest that the Father 
knows himself 'more perfectly* than, he is known by the Son, The 
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question is left open. A related discussion in the Commentary on 
suggests that Origcn was not happy with the idea that the Father 
knows more than the Son. The Son is truth, and so must know the 
totality of all known or knowable things {ginoskomem) — unless there 
is some ginoskomenon beyond truth. What this might mean is clarified 
a little later in the commentary,when Origen argues that the 
Father of truth* is beyond truth, just as, being 'Father of wisdom*, 
he is beyond wisdom, and so on. Origen is obviously uncertain as 
to how best to characterize the Father*s transcendence of the Son 
in respect of knowledge, and is anxious lest excessive enthusiasm 
in exalting the Father may do less than justice to the Son. Overall, 
it seems likely that he does want to say that the Fa there's self- 
contemplation is not identical with the Son’s knowledge of the 
Father, but is hesitant in using any language which might suggest 
simply that the Son lacks some element of knowledge which the 
Fathei possesses. The Father — as we might put it - does not have 
extra information,- but - presumably - he knows his own simplicity 
as simplicity, while the Son knows it as cause and source of the 
multiple world of rational forms. 

Something of this appears in a later passage in the Commentary on 
John*^ m which Origen discusses the mutual glorifying of the Father 
and Son. The Son is glorified by the Father because of his 'perfect 
knowledge* of the Father; this knowledge is at the same time a 
knowledge of himself, so that we can also say that the Son is glorified 
himself* by the Father (John 13:3U32}. The Father*s work in 
glorifying the Son, however, is greater than the Son’s in glorifying 
the Father: the Father first glorifies himself in his own intrinsic and 
ineffable self-contemplation, and on the radiance of this gloiy^ the 
Son depends for his knowledge of the Father. It is because of this 
light that, along with the Father, the Son, the Son alone and no 
creature, can 'properly’ express or articulate the Father’s glory. 

In short, all that can be known of the Father’s life is known by 
the Son, except that the Faiheris primary self-aw'areness remains 
primary and, in some very elusive sense, "greater’ than the capacity 
of the Son. What the Father brings to the relation with the Son is 
more than what the Son brings — which does seem to suggest an 
asymmetry in their mutual knowledge. Once again, Origen shows 
his awareness of the difficulty of speaking about what the Father 
know's of himself as simply a further bit of knowledge lacking in the 
Son. The whole discussion, in fact, trembles on the brink of the 
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radical Plotinian solution: in such a case, why not drop the idea of 
‘knowing* entirely where the first principle is concerned, as its use 
is strained to the point of equivocation? 

Origen’s logic leads him in the direction of an unbridgable epis¬ 
temological gulf between the simple Father and the multiple Logos; 
but he is also aware of the obvious impropriety of saying that the 
Son knows the Father imperfectly. The whole of the rhetoric of 
Johannine Christoiogy militates against such a statement. And if 
the list of charges against Origen preserved by Photius does indeed, 
as Nautin argues,'^ go back beyond the sixth century (though this 
is very far from certain)there were those who shared Origen’s 
unease. And if so^ it is not surprising that Arius' views on this 
subject were so rapidly seized upon by his opponentsand were 
to provide an occasion of controversy even among his own followers. 
We have more than once^ noted Philostorgius’ report that Arius* 
teaching on the Son's knowledge of the Father was repudiated by 
the mainstream Lucianists; they probably shared some of Origen^s 
uncertainties about this. Certainly the Luciatiist doctrine of the Son 
as perfect image of the Father would produce the same sorts of 
difficulty' as experienced by Origen (how can the Father have what 
the Son has not?). But the next generation of anti-Nicene contro¬ 
versialists, pupils and successors of the earlier LucianistSj^** and 
mentors in turn of the ‘neo-Arians^ of the mid-century, transmitted 
this disagreement with Arius to their followers, so that Arius' 
uniquely rigorous apophaticism found echoes among later ‘Arians*, 
Actius himself, the chief theoretician of ‘neo-Arianism’, assumes 
that to know God as agennitos is to know his He also assumes 

that the Son knows himself to be gennHos in essence; there is no hint 
that the Son is as ignorant of his own ausia as he is of the Father's. 

There is evidence that the neo-Arians were not simply chilly 
logicians, utterly insensitive to the imperatives of authentic theo¬ 
logical reticence; it may be that they spoke for those who were 
anxious at the gnostic resonances of a doctrine of God's essential 
incomprehensibility.^^ That God could be truly known was a presup¬ 
position of some soteriological importance, and Athanasius makes 
much of it.^^ Nicene and non-Nicene Christians were agreed at least 
on the need to avoid suggesting that Gqd did not reveal himself as 
he really was. But while the neo*Arians solved the problem by 
supposing that God revealed the correct designation of his ousia to 
creatures, later Nicenes - Gregory Nazianzen^'* and Gregory of 
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Nysaa^* above aJJ - offered a more episiemoiogically nuanoed 
account: ihe Father was known wholly and perfeedy to the Son, 
because the Father's ousia was wholly tommunicated to the Sonj the 
revealer, the incarnate Son, therefore possessed perfect knowledge of 
the Father;, as no creature could; and sOj for the creature, knowing 
God perfectly meant not grasping the concept of the divine ousia 
hut livmg the life of the Sort in faith and love. By this identification 
with the Son, we know truly but not exhaustively, since our disciplc' 
ship is always developing and never reaches conedusion.* Knowl¬ 
edge of the ideal structure of the world is only a stage along the road 
to tfttologm, which is beyond forms and imagesIn this context, the 
second divine hypostasis can be said to contain ihe Ideal world,^ 
but is not identified with it: to know the ideas is not to know what 
it is to be God, the life which Father, Son and Spirit equally 
share. Despite more obvious Neoplatonic parallels, Philo is more 
inRuential than Plotinusthe difference Is that Philo^s transcendent 
Cod is re-conceived a& a God wKo»e very life is in relation and 
communion within itself It is because God is first a God whose 
nature is in generating relationship, whose nature it is to beget a 
Son, that he can, through the Son, generate the ideal world and its 
matenaJ analogue.^ The problem of Vhat it is in God’ that grounds 
the existence of rational multiplicity^^ is resolved without supposing 
God to be in any way determined by his creatures: his eternal, 
unchanging and simple essence is a process of gift and response. 
Cappadocian and later orthodoxy is characterized by a vehemently 
apophatic concern, yet it parts company with a Plotinian dehnitton 
of the primal unity as being no less incapable of Ji//-re la ted ness 
than of related ness to a contingent world. We have seen how the 
[act that Plotinus’ One is still in some sense generative or self- 
diffusing led to the multiplication of *Onts’ in famblichus, in the 
effort to isolate a perfectly unrelated and quality less first principle. 
Christian theology, legitimately or not, sidestepped the whole issue 
by envisaging the primal unity as concretely consisting in a pattern 
of relations - not a real multiphcity in God, however, since the 
trinitarian subsistents are not diverse and ^parallel' images of a 
higher unity, not redtidbU to anything beyond themselves.^ 

This is to move rather far ahead; but it should remind us of the 
lact that the question of the Son’s knowledge of the Father was no 
peripheral matter in fourth-century' theology. It had to do with 
fundamental questions of the nature of theological truth on the one 
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hand - the possibility of speaking rightly about God - and the 
relation between theology and active Christian life and prayer on 
the other. Arius^ opponents rightly treated his views in this area as 
crucial. It should be fairly clear by now that these views were 
unusual in the Church of his day, if not completely without 
precedent of some sort in Origen, Kannengicsscr suggests^^ that we 
should look directly to the fifth Ennead for the background to Arius* 
ideas, and for an explanation of the heresiarch's *break with Origen 
and his peculiarity with respect to all the masters of Middle^^ 
Platonism with whom he has been compared".^ For Kannengiesser, 
it is dear that Origen’s fundamental sympathies arc with Arius' 
critics on the question of the Son's kno>ving of the Father** (he 
concentrates on various texts from On First PrindpltSf and allows 
perhaps insufficient weight to the evidence of uncertainty in the 
Commentary on John); only the radical disjunction between first and 
second principles for which Plotinus argues can fully account for 
Arius^ novel teaching in this area. ‘Arius* entire effort consisted 
precisely in acclimatizing PlotinJc logic within biblical 
creationism.’** 

At first sight, this may seem an overstatement; as noted above^ 
the doctrine of divine will is lacking in the Plotinian metaphysic, 
and this ought to set Arias quite decisively apart from the gre^t 
pagan. Kannengiesser's words, however, are carefully chosen: given 
that Arius takes wholly for granted the scriptural perspective of 
voluntary creation, might it not be that the of Plotinus* scheme 

can be deployed to safeguard precisely this - the total, uncon¬ 
ditioned liberty of the transcendent God? 1 think this is perfectly 
possible, though it must be regarded as far from proven; Rist's 
strictures*^ on too readily assuming Plotinian or other Neopiatonist 
influences in Christian thought before the later fourth century must 
be borne in mind. Nevertheless the transcendence of the first prin¬ 
ciple in respect of the second, conceived as the intelligible world, 
is a sufficiently distinctive point in Arius* theology to lend some 
seriousness to the conjecture of Neoplatonic influence in this matter, 
and it is hard to see anywhere other than the fifth Ennead from 
which Arius might have derived the dual assertion of the Son*s 
ignorance of the Father and of himself It has long been a puzzle to 
scholars of the period why the Son’s ignorance of his own ousia 
should figure in the catalogue of Arius* heresies. If it is not simply 
related to Philo’s general point about the unknowability of the 
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mind's (wjia, it is surely best associated virith Plotinus, who at least 
provides a airuciure of thought In which failing short of the 
simplicity of the One b necfsiarity connected with the dynamic^ always 
questing and always finding, character of own self-apprehcn- 
sion. If something of this sort lies behind Arius’ formulations, we 
are once again cautioned against the fantasy of an Arius who sets 
□ut gratuitously and consUtendy to diminish the dignity of the 
Logosn The baffling doctrine, of the Son's lack of knowledge of 
his own msia becomes an inlelHgibJe feature of a complex and 
sophisticated cosmology; and, in the preceding section, we saw some 
reason to suppose that Arius was accustomed to think of the Father 
and Son in the appropriate terms of simplicity over against multi- 
pjjciiy. Dr stillness over against mqfvement and change* 

There is a further point in the Thalia which may be illuminated 
by a comparison with the flfth Ennead, Arius announces that he 
will ^say in plain words how the invisible is seen by the Son'^ and 
continues: 

It is in [or *by') the power by which God himself can sec* [but) 
in his own degree. 

That the Son endures the vision of the Father, as far as is 
lawful,® 

Athanasius gives a loose paraphrase in the contra Atianos: "whai 
he knows and what he sees he knows and sees in proportion to 
{arudogos) the measure of his own capacities’.®^ The ‘in his own 
degree’ of die metrical text and ‘the measure of his own capacities' 
in the paraphrase represent the same Greet words (irffoir rmtrois). 
Stead^® noted the oddity of the wording, wondering whether, in the 
hrst metrical line, 'God', fa ifttes^ could have a generalized meaning 
(‘Using the power by which divinity can see^ is Stead's suggestion); 
but, as he admits, this is unlikely ^ However, if we compare this with 
a passage in the fifth Ennead, a passage once again from the treatise 
‘On the Knowing Hypostases’^ and one which we have already 
discussed as possibly significant for Arius, au interpretation suggests 
itself. Plotinus is discussing how nous contemplates the One, and 
how it sees and knows itself in the light of the One: 

For it will know all those things which it has Irom him^' [the 

One], and the things he has given, and the things he is capable 
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of [ka dunatai). Learning and knowing these things, then, it will 
in this [process] know itself, being itself one of the things "given' 
[by the One], or, rather, the entirety of what is "given’. So: if it 
knows That One, learning according to his powers {kaia tas duna- 
meis autou), it will know itself too, as it is brought into being from 
that source and has received from it what it is capable of {ha 
dunatai). But if it is not able to see him plainly - because such a 
‘seeing’ is equal to what is seen — then in this respect particularly 
it would still have the task left of seeing and knowing itself, if 
indeed this ‘seeing’ is the same thing as what is seen.^^ 

A perfect seeing or knowing of God (and Plotinus, like Arius, 
uses the terms more or less interchangeably)^^ is identical with the 
being of God, and hence, for Plotinus, not strictly a "knowing’ at 
all; thus the perfect vision of the One is not possible for nous^ nor 
can nous perfectly complete its knowledge of itself. Yet nous learns 
of the One according to the dunameis of the One (in spite of the 
slight grammatical ambiguity, this must be the sense, rather than 
‘according to its own, nous\ powers’). Although Armstrong^^ takes 
this as a reference to the very familiar doctrine that God is known 
through his ‘powers’, not in his essence, such a reading perhaps 
does less than complete justice to Plotinus’ painstaking terminology * 
Notes knows that it is from the One, and so knows what the One is 
‘capable of** What it receives from the One is what the One is capable 
of (1 take both occurrences of ha dunatai to apply to the capacities 
of the One; the second could refer to notiSf but I am not sure that 
Plotinus would use the same expression tvricc in such a brief space 
with different meanings). Thus the activity of nous, its knowing of 
itself and of the One, depends on the One’s capacity; it is ‘according 
to the One’s duncmeis\ A little more light is thrown on this by a 
couple of other passages in the same treatise: 5.4 and 3.8 both 
attempt to define the role of nous within the human psyche, character¬ 
izing the closer approximation to nou5 as a closer approximation to 
sclf-suflSciency. Our own understanding is, properly, an identifi¬ 
cation with "the knowing power’; as we truly know, wc become nous 
and sec ourselves as nous.^^ We thus participate in the self-sustaining 
action of nous, the light which shines from itself upon itselfi^® The 
whole argument of the treatise assumes that the closer nous gets to 
the perfect grasp of itself, the closer it gets to the One: in other 
words, the self-sufficiency of nous, the (qualified) identity of subject 
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and object, ts its [ikcncss to the One or the Good;^^ and this self- 
sufficient character results from the ‘presence’ of the One in the life 
of nousJ^ The nous' mtellective activity 3 then, exists as a kind of 
reflection of and participation in the unimaginable being of the 
One: it understands in virtue of the One being what it is, a reality 
both self-sufficient and self-diffusing. 

The lines quoted from the Thalia make tolerably gocxl sense 
against a background of ideas such as these. The Son sees the 
Father according to the dunamu of the Father’s own self-perception;^® 
his intellective activity is a multiple and determinate image of the 
Father’s simple vision. As we have seen, it is very unlikely indeed 
that Arius should have followed Piotinus in denying understanding 
to the Father, and his statement in the Thalia is accordingly more 
straightforward than the subtleties of Enneads 5 , 3 , in which twus is 
both the image and the opposite of the being of the One, Arius’ 
point seems to be that, although the Father is in essence incompre¬ 
hensible to all being outside his own, the power of his own self¬ 
contemplation generates the possibility of a partial or analogical 
knowledge of him. He is, in a very carefully-qualified sense, know- 
able because he first knows. As in Plotinus, the second principle 
knows the first solely because of what the first is, by the ""power’ of 
the first principle’s life flowing forth to generate a different level of 
reality and so becoming present in another reality than itself, in 
limited and fragmented form. The difference lies in the nature of 
the continuity envisaged between the activity of Father and Son: in 
Arius’ scheme, it makes more sense to speak of a real analogy 
between the Father’s knowing and the Son’s, while Plotinus’ system 
represents the total repudiation of anything that could rightly be 
called analogical knowledge of the One, To use a rather Piotinian 
phrase, we know that the second hypostasis is animated by the first 
and participates in the first, but we cannot know how. If we were 
to say that the activity of nous is ‘like’ the activity of the One, we 
should be speaking so misleadingly that it would be better to say 
nothing; for nous^ ‘likeness’ to the One lies only in its striving after 
its own dissolution as a distinct hypostasis. 

If the argument of this and III,A is at ail plausible, we must, 
then, envisage Arius as following Origen in identifying the Son or 
Logos with the world of intelligible realities, but also as pursuing 
Origen’s vague and uneasy speculations about the consequences of 
this identification to a distinctly un-Origenian conclusion. Arius is, 
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It seems, more sensitive to the radical nature of the disjunction 
between absolute unity and multiplidty-in-unity than are most of 
his predecessors — perhaps because of an acquaintance with some 
variety of the 'Pythagoreanized* Platonism of Anatolius (or even 
lamblichus?), with its particular interpretations of the momts-duas 
polarity. He appears, at any ratCj more at home in this context than 
in that of unadulterated Middle Platonism. His concern for the 
disjunction between first and second principles would have disposed 
him to respond sympathetically to certain elements in Plotinus, 
despite some very basic disagreements. And here he would also have 
found an argument to persuade him that if the second hypostasis 
did not perfectly know the first, it could equally have no perfect 
understanding of its own substance. At the same time, the Plotinian 
scheme would have made it plain that the second hypostasis^ noetic 
activity, though an eternally incomplete process, in contrast to the 
One’s everlasting repose, existed only in dependence upon the pure 
act of the One. Supposing Arius to have taken for granted the 
anti^Origenian ‘backlash’ of the second half of the third century, 
supposing him to have sought for a logically tighter version of 
Methodius" assertion of the ‘distance" between God and the intelli¬ 
gible world so as to underline the doctrine of a free creation and 
the essential indescribability of the creator, the philosophical 
environment we have been examining would offer many of the tools 
he needed. We should not expect to find him reproducing precisely 
the arguments of Plotinus or any other particular philosopher, and 
we cannot determine exactly what texts he read; he remains, as 
Kannengiesser insists,®^ a theological exegete with no particular 
interest in metaphysics or epistemology in their own right. But if 
we ask the question posed at the end of Part II, the question of 
how it was that Arius came to express bis theology in such idiosyn¬ 
cratic, novel and *sharp-edged" terms, we cannot wholly ignore 
those philosophers of his age with whose distinctive positions he 
exhibits so many apparent parallels. 

It remains to consider more closely the way in which Arius is 
likely to have understood the limited ‘analogicaP continuity he 
affirmed as existing between Father and Son, As we have already 
indicated, large and general questions arc in the background here, 
to do with the truth of theological utterance and the nature of 
revelation. In lcK>kiiig at these matters, we may indeed come as 
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do$e a$ we are likely to do tp the core of what was dUtinctive in 
Arius' teaching. 
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The words nuthixiSf irulousia and nutochi — aLL normaLly rendered as 
‘|:^rtic]patioii* — pUy a enidaJ in classical philosophy, a role 
still in need of full documentadon and analysis.' The discussions In 
which they all cum on one of the central queatiDns of classical 
metaphysics and philosophy of mind and Language: how is it that 
the same name or word attaches to a diversity of things? This may 
be a question about ^universab*, about the assigning of objects to 
a clas^; or it may be to do with the way in which a single term is 
linked to diverBc objects In quite different senses, Plato’s language 
about ‘forms’ and 'ideas’^ i$ designed to show how diverse realicies 
in the world art unified in virtue of their having a share in (particU 
pating in) a transcendent reality^ an ideal structure which b both 
a paradigm for other things w^hich manifest its characteristic nature 
in diminished or fragmented ways, and the cause and source of 
these lower and less satisfactory realities. In the Reptibtvr, Plato is 
content to describe the nrlatiDii between the participated ideal and 
the particular worldly reality as that between prototype and image: 
when I say that Socrates is wise and that Gandhi is wisci^ 1 must 
mean that Socrates and Gandhi both have a certain share in the 
non-worldly "ideaf substance of wisdom^ and that therefore they 
each Tisemhie this non-worldly substance in diSering degrees. The 
ideal form of wisdom is^ so to speak, 'as wise as could be’, and the 
w'lsdom of other things is measured and assessed by reference to it. 

Later, in the Parmiai^es^^ Piato himself expressed his dissatis- 
faction with this way of putting It (and indeed his awareness of 
numerous other problems connected with the theory^]^ but he did 
not abandon the language of Torms’ itself. Allen, among other 
scholars,^ has shown that the central elements in Plato’s account of 
forms need not involve the fallacious notion that the ideal structure 
and the particular (worldly) substance belong to the same category 
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of rcaJitics^ and the consequent fallacy of self-predication^ (^wisdom 
is wise‘s 'largeness is large', and so on)^ The participadon of the 
pariicuJar in the Ideal cannot be treated as ‘a mere description of 
a relation between two sorts of already existing things^'^ preckely 
because the ideal causes the particular instantiation^ it is obvious 
that idea and pariicnlar do not exist in the same way or on the 
same level. The form of wisdom is what makes Socrates wke; if it 
were only a bigger and better version of Socrates, this would make 
vecy^ Utde sensc^ Socrates cannot have a share in another particulaTj 
another t/dng, as that would mean taking 'partietpatisn' in the 
sense ofspJitdng something up and sharing it round,^ which makes 
nonsense of the unifying role of the ideal form. The fbrtn is whatever 
it is 'in' a particular reality' that gives thnt particular reality a 
struciunU correspondence to or unity with other particulars in this 
or that respect} and Platons contention b that there would be no 
auch unity or correspondence ifetvfcen particulars of a certain kind 
if they were not first united to some reality independent of all particu¬ 
lars of that kind. The wLsdom of Socrates and the wisdom of Gandhi 
are not to be regarded as the same simply on the gmunds of a 
resemblance between a characteristic C| in person a and a character- 
btic c? in person b; we should still he left with the question of how 
wc could justify^ calling ct and ct by one name, not two- But if ct 
and ca are both first related to the ideal then of course they are 
one. In thb scheme^ c is not something which has a (maximally) 
higher content of c^quality than cj^ c^,,.. c^; it h simply that which 
makes ci what it is. The ^participation' of C| in c b a rest relation, 
one which b constiiuiive of cj, one which enters into the definition, 
the essence, of Ci; and c itself does not ‘participate' in c, for it can 
hardly be what it is in virtue of being related to itself Vet we call 
it c, and we - metaphoncally - apeak of cl and cj as being c, 
or 'images' of c. This is, as Plato kneiv, an awkward and misleading 
habit, but it b hard to see haw we could a^'old it. Allen illuminat- 
ingly discusses this issue^ with reference to reflections in a mirror: 
the scarf is red, and its mirror image is red, but in the latter tasCt 
‘you Cannot mean the sarne thing you mean when you call its onginal 
rcd’.^ The image does not stand alongside the original exemplifying 
the same characteristics: what it is is entirely defined by its being 
a reproduction of the original. This does not stop us saying diat 
both scarf and image are red, but we should acknowledge the 
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diiTcrence between this and saying that a scarf and a j]ag art both 
red. 

This helps m clarifying the continuity and the dLscontinuity 
between form and particubr, though it leaves open the vexing 
question of predsely how the redness of scarf and image are one; is 
there not a rather formidable problem in suggesting that Wd* means 
somethii^ diOerent when applied to each in lum^ It may be 
that, as Bigger suggests*''* the later Plato, in the and the 

Sophist, b moving away from the idea of pardcipadon as esscndaJJy 
the relation of particular to form and begiiinmg to conceive it in 
terms of relations between pardculaTs; panidpation would then 
mean simply the reUtion between a and b whereby a realizes in b 
an ideal form which is independent of a, yet not iesdf a substantive 
reality acting upon a in the way a acts on b. This is a bold reading 
of the later Plato, which, as Bigger fully admits, brings him closer 
to Whitehead than to any andent philosopbei; but whether or not 
it is correct^ Platonic participation was none the less understood 
universally in antiquity in the terms outliued by the earlier Plato - 
a^ primadly the relation between particular and form. And it waj 
crittcized accordingly^ fixim ArrstoUc onwards. Id the Mtiaphysks^ 
Aristotle asserts that it is ^empty ulk^ io call the relation between 
Idea and thing one of ^partidpadon’;" and (he great thkd^^ccntury 
commentators on his work, Alexander of Aphrodisias and Porphyry, 
elaborated his critique with great energy. The notion of separable 
forms is rejected,so that there is no prior reality of which the 
pardeulaj can have a share. Similar things can be said id be so by 
'sharing" a common form, but this is metaphor;'^ metorAf, ‘panid' 
padon^, is simply the exact comparability or equality of essential 
quaiides in two or more particular things,'^ it is kainSnia kat^otisiatt, 
common essence or definition. 

When two or more things in this way ^paitidpate’ in a common 
definitioDj they ane spoken of in lerms of ^synonymy' {or, as we 
should more readily say, ‘univocity’)^'^ designations applied to such 
things are true of each of them in the same sense. This, of course, 
reinforces Plato's own point in the Pannttiidas that form and 
pardeular cannot bear the same name in the Same sense. It also 
means that, striedy speaking, anything other than ^synonymous' or 
univocal naming cannot be treated as an aspect of partidpadon. 
^Homonymy \ equivodty, is the linguisdc relation between the design 
nations of non-parndpating substances, those which, as Arlstode 
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puts hav't & djflfreiit iog&s tis &tisuis. The identifying 

expression spoten of two or more subjects that do not koirti^ia 
kai^eusiaa is bound to have different senses. Porphyry offers^" a 
classification of the types of n^uivocity that v>^as to be innuentlal in 
later itneqirctations of Aristode’s treatment of the subject In the 
CattgoTUir Apart from purely ‘acddetitaf or *chancc^ homonyms, 
there ate four kinds of intentional conscious homonyms. One thing 
may have the same natnc as another because of — shanng 

some of its attributes, but not its fundamental definition. Or it may 
have the same name because of analogy - it stands in the same 
relation to something else as does the other reality (the roof of a 
mouth, the roof of a house; or the eye as the Vindow^ of the soul; 
and so forth}.Or the equivodty may depend on a single ptt>sfgoria 
iti different things - the same purposive function or activity is going 
on in separate subjects, as a book, a diet, or a dose may all be 
called 'medicinal'. Or^ finally, diverse things may be called the same 
because they are all directed to a single Uht: a meal, a climate, a 
room^ a rule of life may all be called 'healthy'^ because they all 
produce or preserve or show health in a person (this is what AriS' 
totic called^ A/n predication, and it wa^ regularly treaied in 
later philosophy as a variety of analogy; but for Porphyry, analogy 
is more strictly tied to the idea of proportionj. This last Poqjhyiy, 
like Aristotle,^' is reluctant to call equivocation, as there is a central 
controlling sense for the expression in question, specified by one 
usage (a person is healthy in the primaty^ and proper sense); the 
other uses arc intelligible only in relation to this, and can thus be 
said to be dependent on this definitive Case. Other sorts of equivo¬ 
cation do not necessarily in^-olve dependence of this kind.^ 

The sigiuficance of all this for our talk about God becomes clearer 
once we recall that for Plato, in at Least some of his works, the 
realm of ideas was itself ultimately structured and umlied by a 
single form generative of all others, in the the Torm of 

the Good' IS the ultimate, transcendent, active principle; it is lo the 
world of ideas what the sun Is lo the order of material things, both 
an illuminating and a generative reality,^ In the Farm^mikfy the 
One is that from which all numbers are generated, and in which 
they all participate.^^ Both rhe Good in the I^tpubiit and the One 
in the Farminidts are said to be 'beyond being’^ - that is, they are 
not SETiictured by anything beyond themselves, they do not belong 
in any class, they are selfisuflicient and are to be understood only 
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in lerms of themselves. However, this uldnmte prindple or ncalityj 
however characterized, is not strictly infinite or wholly transcen- 
dentf^^ since ii remains a reality de:fiiicd by Lt^ own intelligible 
amicturt. 'The Good beyond finite beings may for Plato have been 
Limited by itself, in the sense of a limit beyond other limits',and 
the One algo appears to be a Mimit of limits*;™ neither wholly 
escapes 'limit’ itself. In the terms in which the problem has several 
times presented itself in this study, Platons first prindpJe is always 
more like the harmonizing power that unifies the diversity of the 
intelhgible world than like the utterly self-sufficing one^m-itself;® 
his scheme seems lo reejuire that the ultimate monad is the act^ 
beginning of the world of rclafions rather than a wholly absolute 
and independent uniry. 

Thus Platons first principle is accessible to the mind as it ascends 
to and through the intelligible world. As the celebrated simile of 
the Divided Line and its dialectical elaborations in the Repubiic 
sltow,^L it is possible to perceive and know the intelligible world 
through the proportional similarity between two or more relations: 
as belief or firm opinion stands to knowledge, or as acquaintance 
with the outer shape things stands to rational understanding of 
ihem^ so the world of particulars stands to the world of forms, 
‘becoming’ to 'being' (suiui). The advance of the mind to 

greater security and generality and unity of perception miirors the 
hierarchy of reality itself at the summit of which is the supremely 
stable and unifying level of existence, the Form of the Good. The 
implication la that the way in which the Form of the Good functians 
can be known analogically when considered in relation to the func¬ 
tion of whatever unifying, clarifying or ^tabilbing reality there may 
be at the level of 'aequaintance with the outer shape of things'; 
hence the earlier and related simile of the Sun, and the later 
dramatic allegory of the Cave. As the man who escapes from the 
cave gradually aeditnatizes his eyes to the objects visible in the 
sunlight and then to the sight of its source, the SUn itself* SO with 
the philosopher who gradually perceives not only the forms, but 
that in virtue of which they exist, the Form of the Good. 

Analog)', in this scheme, can at Least give us a grasp of how the 
supreme principle works upon the Lower levels of intelligible reality; 
what It takes for granted is that the first principle, though very 
definitely a specud case, is none the less a case of intelligible reality. 
'God is among the aoita', as Plutarch was to put li.^ He can be 
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understood in some real fashion in virtue of his relation to other 
things; he is participated^ by the ideal forms (or ideal numbers or 
ratios, in a more Pythagorean idiom) in a way cornparable to that 
whereby forms themselves are 'participated* by particulars. This is 
not Plato s language, but it is common by the ^Middle Platonisd 
era,^^ tn a context in which the intelligible world has come to be 
seen as an image or imitation of the 6rst principle- This is why the 
third and fourth Christian centuries are such a significant and 
turbulent period in the development of religious epistemology. If 
Numenius and Plutarch represent a sort of conservative consensus, 
based upon elaboration of the language of participation in superior 
realities by inferior, it proved to be very far from secure, Revol¬ 
utionary reconstruction was impending, As we have already seen^ 
the great Aristoielean commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
revived his master’s criticisms of Plato on forms at the beginning 
of the third century, and was followed later in the century' by 
Porphyry' - at least in the rejection of the Vertical sense of partici¬ 
pation, the sharing of lower beings in higher. Neoplatonism, of 
course, in Plotinus, Porphyry and all who come after, most certainly 
does nor reject the notion of an intelligible order of real subsistents;^ 
but the metaphor of participation is either abandoned in favour of, 
or revised with reference to, that of ‘procession*,35 The lower reality 
is constituted or formed in this or that respect by the active life of 
the higher, but do£s noi y^pTodua the ^essence' of the higkiT^ there is no 
question of univocity between form and particular, or of the form 
perfectly exemplifying what the particular imperfectly exemplifies. 
The relation is a version of pros hen equivocity, the fourth kind of 
equHociiy recognized by Porphyryr a can be called f because some 
aspect of its existence can be understood by reference to a central 
or normative fact of something being f; but a’s f-ness is not itself a 
cast off that can stand alongside the normative f Thus the agency 
of form goes out from its own reality not to produce imitations of 
itself but to cause certain related and purposive activities in a lower 
reality. There is not and cannot be any question of participation 
between form and particular in the sense of their simply exhibiting 
a common structure in different degrees, Plato’s own misgivings 
about an over-simple imitation’ doctrine in respect of forms and 
particulars are here pressed to a radical conclusion. 

As to the possibility of speech about God, this is obviously affected 
by such a reading (and revision) of the Platonic system. The first 
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principle is not participated by the forms any more than they are 
by particulars; it cannot be a supreme paradigm among the forms, 
attainable by analogical ascent, because the possibility of analogy, 
at least in the style suggested by the Republic, depends upon a 
version of the forms doctrine heavily dominated by the model of 
original and image, a version which Neoplatonism treats with the 
greatest reser\^e and surrounds with qualifications. The forms are 
not simply that of which particulars are imitations; nor are the 
forms themselves imitations of the Form of the Good or the nature 
of Good. In Plotinus, as we have seen, nous can be thought of as an 
*image’ of the One in the sense that it enjoys a kind of self-suffici¬ 
ency; but it is a somewhat paradoxical imitation’, in two respects. 
First, the veiy^ existence of nous as dyad is in opposition to the One, 
it is essentially what the One is not; second, the more nous approxi¬ 
mates to the One’s self-sufficiency, the more it approaches a 
condition of which, by definition, nothing can be said. The 
analogical ladder is effectively dismantled. 

A negative theology, affirming God to be arrhetos, 'inexpressible*/^^ 
is certainly represented in Middle Platonism, not least in the idea 
of finding God by apkairesis - thinking aw'ay specific material predi¬ 
cates until you come to the most formal and empty ones (such as 
location), then thinking away that also.^^ But the point of this is 
simply to deny that fully adequate concept of the first principle 
can be formed by the finite mind, or that it can be thought of in 
terms of lower levels of being. It is not to deny the idea that the 
forms reflect the life of the first principle; or that the first principle 
stands at the summit of the world of forms, or that it is legitimate 
to make predications to the first principle in the light of what it 
effects.^® Plotinus’ picture is far more austere. Alexander (as far as 
his views can be pieced together) believed that God directly united 
form and matter in the formation of the cosmos, rather than setting 
up a chain of activity from higher to lower - though the medium 
of his action is the motion of the heavenly bodies under his guid¬ 
ance.^® He thus breaks w ith the idea of any sort of ^natural’ conti¬ 
nuity between God and the forms in the sense of their being agents 
mediating the divine agency. But Plotinus goes further, in denying 
deliberate agency to the One; a rather odd kind of natural continuity 
is thus restored, in that nous 'emerges* from the One by some kind 
of overflow, but it emerges (as we have seen) as the image of the 
One in total otherness. Porphyry and later Neoplatonists qualify 
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[his slightly - Porphyry by (It seems) blurring the sharpness of the 
distinctions between the three primary hypostases and between nous 
and the One,'” Eamblkhus by refining the concept of participation 
ao thai^ at every level of reality, we find three terms, an ‘unparticl- 
pated' {amethfktoi), a ‘participated' {mfihtkios) and a 'partietpating' 
{nuUnhon).^^ The substance of each subject remains incornmunicabJe; 
but it exists not only zn itself but also as acting to produce relation 
to itself; and so It exists hnaliy in another subject as sharing in 
that subject's life or contributing to its dehainon. No ousia {in the 
intellectual realm, which is what is under discussion here) can be 
pari of another ousia; but a lower level substance can be made to 
be what it is by the agency of a higher, and so may be said to 
‘contain’ the higher, though in a very^ extended sense,'*^ 

The upshot of all this, however precisely it is expressed, is that 
the substance of God cannot be participated, cannot enter into the 
definition of any other substance or admit any qualification by any 
other substance. As wc have already seen,^^ Eamblichus ts 
sufficiently anxious on this score to erect a hierarchy of ‘Oncs^ 
ascending towards a more and more total ineffability, inaction and 
imparticipabiJiiV- If we turn from this world to that of the early 
Arian controversy, the parallels are clear. Arius, like lamblichus, 
condemns the idea of a fusion of substances into a 'consubstantiaf 
compound: the Son is not a homoousios ‘portion’ of the Father — or, 
if we take an alternative reading, he is not a portion of a komooEisios 
mixture,'” In the Thalia^ wc read that the substances of Father and 
Son are awpimiktoU incapable of mixing with one another,*^ and 
Athajiasius accuses Arius of teaching that Father, Son and Spirit 
are substantially amitochoi, without participation"** - probably a 
paraphrase of the Thalia line, ft is Eusebius of Nicomedia who says 
in plain terms'"^ that the Son’s nature 'is something entirely without 
participation in the nature of the unbegotten one’. Whatever is 
communicated from Father to Son^ then^ is not oasia or phusis. It is 
equally clear that the Airistotelean sense of laetoche or metfuicis or 
mitotisia is ruled out: God and the Son cannot be jotni 'participants’ 
in a common form of Godhead. One of the most consistent 
complaints of Arius and his supporters was that Bishop Alexander’s 
position implied the existence of fwo agBn(ji)ita - the view which 
Methodius had so effectively rebutted in his treatise On Fm 
Metothi defined by Porphyry (equality Qi propna) cannot be the 
relation of Son to Father, for the Son ‘possesses nothing proper to 
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God, in the real sense of propriety,/ For he is not equal to God, 
nor yet is he of the same substance"*^® 

It seems quite probable that Bishop Alexander and his circle had 
been using some sort of language about ‘substanuar unity between 
Father and Son, or perhaps - as Numcnius had donc^ and as 
Eusebius of Caesarea continued to do^^ — had spoken of the Son 
enjoying metousia or mtoefu of the Father’s life, in a sdll fairly 
untroubled Middle Platonic fashion. It is possible too that the 
word homoousios itself was current in Alexandria, in the wake of the 
controversy between the two Dionysii half a century' before, meaning 
little more than did related expressions about participation in God^s 
ousia. As Rist has shown,^^ the general philosophical climate in 
Alexandria at this time was little if at all touched by Neoplatonic 
radicalism; the spirit of Numenius still animated it, and there seems 
still to have been a considerable influence from the pagan Origen, 
fellow-pupil with Plotinus of the elusive Ammonius Saccas, With 
this general background* in which the first principle was still 
thought of as intelligent and active, the language of participation 
in or imitation of the divine otma continued to be usable. If this is 
a fair picture of the intellectual atmosphere of the Alexandrian 
church, and if Arius was indeed a man with some sort of dialectical 
training, it does indeed look as though his own formation depended 
on sources rather outside the mainstream currents in his environ¬ 
ment. It is not only that he uses strong words to deny the continuity 
between God and the Son, but also that, in the Thalia^ he takes up 
the {Plotinian) paradox that the first principle is known for what it 
is through its opposite: ‘We call him unbegotten on account of the 
one who by nature is begotten;/ We sing his praises as without 
beginning because of the one who has a beginning’,And a good 
deal of Arius’ polemic, in the Thalia and in his letters, hangs together 
very consistently if it is read as a refutation of tdl the available 
senses of substantial identity or participation applied to God and 
the Son, the whole range of possible meanings covered by homoousios, 
tk th ton patros ousias^ idios !is iou patros ousias^ and so forth. God and 
the Son are not one subject - himw&usias in what was probably Paul 
of Samosata’s sense; the Son is not a ‘property’ of the Father, not 
idios to the definition of God. To idion^ for a Porphyrian or Aristot¬ 
elian logician,^ means the substantial quality or condition of some¬ 
thing, not a thing in itself; but the Son, existing alitkos^ with his 
own distinct properties and none of the Father’s defining properties. 
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is a subject in hi^ own right. Nor can Father and Son combine to 
form a homoousios compound; there are no such things outside the 
materiat world (following lambUchus). Nor arc they co-ordinates, 
members of a * class’ of un begotten beings — homoousios in a well- 
attested generic sensc.^ Nor are they homoousios in the Valentinian 
sense of a higher ousia separating itself out into higher and lower 
by emanation;^ the immaterial essence of God does not move or 
change or divide itself 

In short, when we look at Arius* attack on Alexander’s theology, 
we see, at the very least, a close parallel to the Neoplatonist disman¬ 
tling of earlier Platonic models of God*s relation to the world. 
Consciously or not, Arius is a *post-Plotinian’; yet, like Porphyry, 
he is not willing to be perfectly consistent in denying all predicates 
to the first principle. We have seen in the preceding sections how 
important it is for Arius to retain the language of will and mind in 
speaking of God, precisely because, in contrast to the Neoplatonists, 
he holds to the centrality of specific acts of revelation,He is thus 
particularly vulnerable to the question which seems to have been 
pressed on him by his opponents: if the Son reveals God in his 
foppositeness* to God, and if he cannot have any part in what it is 
to be God, in what conceivable sense do the divine predicates 
(‘spirit, power, wisdom, glory, truth * , , radiance, light*, as Arius 
himself enumerates them) attach to him? Alexander^ and Athan¬ 
asius^ both claim that Arius held the Son to possess the divine 
attributes only by metocki, in the weakest sense of the word: the Son 
has his wisdom, goodness, and so on, by sharing in God’s grace. He 
thus can be said to have these qualities in a transferred or improper* 
sense (since God alone fully and properly possesses them). If he 
has them only katachnstikos^^ this amounts to saying he has them 
only ‘notionaliy* (kal *epinouin)^^ or ‘nominally* {orwmati);^^ it is a 
rmtaphor to call the Son ‘wise’, for instance, and a metaphor in 
antiquity was regarded as the transfer of a name from one subject 
to another which already had a name of its own.®^ Such language 
can tell us nothing about the essence of that to which it is applied. 

It seems most unlikely that Arius himself used this kind of 
vocabulary^ - though his Origenian use of eptnoiai to describe the 
various aspects of the Son’s lifc®^ gave an obvious opening to hostile 
critics. At first sight, Athanasius* implicit point is very weak. To 
say, ‘Either the Son possesses divine qualities in exactly the same 
sense as the Father or he possesses them in a purely metaphorical 
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sensed is to ignore the quite detailed discussion, which we have 
already touched upon, that deals with the different kinds of 
homonymy or equivocity. Howeveij the argument does have some 
force in this particular instance. Taking Porphyry’s four varieties 
of equivocationj we should have to conclude that the statement 
^God is wise and the Son is wise’ was incapable of htdng any of 
them very comfortably. There is no natural resemblance between 
creator and creature; no question of identity of proportion, since 
God is necessarily what he is, and the Son, as creature, cannot be; 
no sense in which God and the Son function identically in some 
other subject (God as such does not enter into 'participate in’, 
another subject); no sense in which the Son’s wisdom is something 
oriented to the paradigmatic exercise of wisdom in God, while being 
predicated of the Son in a wholly difference sense (there is no 
comparison with the relation between 'Socrates is wise’ and 'your 
decision is a wise one’). Athanasius is no phiiospher, but he has 
succeeded in identifying a dilemma which for Arius is more grave 
than it would have been for a pagan Neoplatonist, In so far as the 
work of Christ is to reveal to us a saving knowledge of the Father, 
to create In us a transforming it is of real importance that 

his being should tmly show what the Father is like. For a strict 
Piotinian, even for Porphyry and lamblichus, the human goal is to 
become fully nous^ and (it may be) touch some higher level of being 
in moments of pure intellectual receptivity; rum^ however, though 
it reflects something of what is higher, cannot be said to transmit 
or 'enact’ the life of the One, let alone to perform the will of the 
One. There is no graspablc content to enact, no will to perform, 
only an everlasting pure agency, sufficient to itself and exclusive of 
all relation. The Neoplatonist does not and cannot look for a divine 
initiative to bridge the gulf between absolute and contingent, nor 
for a mediator expressing and articulating that initiative and estab¬ 
lishing it as rooted in the divine essence. 

As we have several times observed, Arius is entirely committed 
to the idea that God is free and active; and he is therefore bound 
to have some doctrine of the Son’s manifesting the Father. The 
'glories’ of Son and Father are incalculably differcnE and 
unequal,^^yei there is some sense in which the Son is rightly called 
doxa tkeou^ and even eikon^ - a term which Arius very noticeably 
avoids in his credal professions. Arius cannot have believed that 
logos and wisdom were ascribed to the Son only by some kind of 
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distortion oF Lain^age. In so far aSi God is identical with hb own 
reason and wisdom, he ij logos and iophia by definiiion, and £he Son 
is so only as a matter of fact; but because the Son is what he is 
solely and directly by God’s will,*^ this ‘matter of faef has nothing 
to do wiili the contingencies and vulnerabilities of the created order. 
AJ| that the Son is Is what the Father wills and does, and in this 
sense he h rightly called ri^Qn. If we read lines 23-25 of the Thaiia 
as Athanasius seems to have remembered them in the iontra 
Ariawt^^ Arius is saying that the one it'f f;aii ^Wisdom’ came to be 
^Wisdom' because the (truly) wise God so willed it; and accordingly 
this is the way in which all the vartons ^epi noetic’ names of 
the Son come to be given him - that is, he is ‘spirit^ and ‘power’, 
for instance, because of the will of the God who is spirit and power 
‘in truth", necessarily. £E^Jrt fits rather awkwardly in the list of 
names when it is read in this sense* but perhaps it need not be 
understood in quite so precise a way, and Arius is merely emphas¬ 
izing that it is only by God’s will, not by any natural or automatic 
resemblance, that the Son is God’s image, it is in this sense alone, 
ihen^ that [as the next line goes on to say) the Son is ‘radiance' 
and ‘light" - a cleat r^eciion of anything like the Plotinian use of 
the light metaphor to explain how mas comes frorn the One without 
any decision on the One's part. 

Arius’ insistence that the substances of Father and Son have no 
natural communion or participation thus functions as part of an 
argument that tends in a quite dlRerent direction from post-Ploti- 
nian Neoplatonism. There is no communion of ousia between Father 
and Son, yet the Son appears as divine redeemer and rcvtaler, 
and we receive saving knowledge from him. Like any Christian 
theologian, Arius cannot but start from the fact of renev^ed or 
reconstructed experience of God, arising not from human endeavour 
but from the event of Jesus Christ. The Sdn, then, is not. Cannot 
be. by nature a part of the life of God, or even a natural reflection 
of Cod, a reflection according to some neutral cosmogonic process. 
Cod as monos is by dehnilion bryoitd division or comparison, and 
cannot be the flrsi term in a process of descending emanation. How 
then is there know'ledge of him at all? Only by his own choice. He 
brings into being a mediator between himself and all else, whom 
he endows with all the glory a creature can bear; a mediator in 
whom his divine activity meets no obstacle and totally fulfils its 
purpose. Because of the intimacy so created, the mediator is more 
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than a ^product' of the divine will^ he is also called ^Son’ - the 
'perfect creation of God, but not like one among other creatures', 
the one who possesses 'the inheritance of all things'.^^ He knows 
the Father because his own supreme creaturely wisdom is a (willed) 
fikenesSj necessarily imperfect and always seeking, of the Father's 
seif-identical self*perception: ‘Mighty God as he is, he sings the 
praises of the Higher One with only partial adequacy\^^ And 
because this glorious god appears to us turned towards one still 
greater, ‘We sing his [the Father's] praises as without beginning 
because of the one who has a beginning. 

That there is a glorious and everlastingly wise, good, rational 
and powerful mediator shows us that wisdom, goodness and so on 
can truly exist in the order of contingency; that this mediator points 
beyond himself shows us that there is an unimaginable higher 
principle who is yet graciously disposed because he has chosen that 
there should be a mediator.Further, as God is necessarily what 
he is, he cannot choose something contradictory to his nature. Thus 
a sort of analogy is established by this choice, in so far as the source 
of the mediator's glory cannot be qualitatively utterly unlike the 
mediator - even though, as Arius delights to repeat, they are wholly 
opposite from the strictly logical or mathematical point of view. 
Arius is attempting a bold and delicate task, simultaneously 
stressing the total disjunction between monad and dyad, in strongly 
Neoplatonist and Neopythagorean style, and asserting real knowl¬ 
edge of the monad as a gracious wilL He is walking exactly the 
same tightrope as the Cappadocians later in the century,Theo¬ 
logical analogy' is indeed distinct from the varieties of equivocity 
identified by Porphyry; if God and his Son (for Arius) or God 
and the general order of creation (for the Cappadocians, Pseudo- 
Dionysius and Aquinas) can be said to have some homoiosis that 
enables the same terms to be predicated of both, this is not because 
both belong at the same ontological leveh^^ All likeness of this kind 
depends on God — not in the sense of being part of a process 
of which God is the first term, but because of God's free self- 
determination. 

In HI .A we noted the way in which Arius uses belief in the divine 
will to resolve the problems over the monad's relationship to the 
world of multiplicity. Here again, the will of God acts almost as a 
deus ex machinn to explain how theological predicates fully and necess¬ 
arily proper to God alone can be eternally but contingently ascribed 
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to the Son. It is the notion of divine will that stops the gap which 
so disturbed Athanasius and led him to accuse Arius of teaching 
that the divine predicates were true of the Son only ‘in a manner 
of speaking * Arius certainly intends to say more than that; but^ for 
him, the sole guarantor of continuity between creator and cosmos 
is, and cannot but be, God's will. He inherits the legacy of third- 
century philosophy, in the sense that he seems to take for granted 
the dismantling of the Middle Plaionist consensus about God, the 
intelligible world and the empirical world as a chain of participating 
life. However, the paradoxes and aporiai of Plotinus* apophaticism 
are dissolved in the bald affirmation that continuities which are 
naturally inconceivable, Im reflections of the divine in the contin^ 
gent, can be established by the naked will of God. A Plotinian style 
of negative theology is being quite skilfully deployed in defence 
of some very un-Plotinian conclusions. For Arius, the unutterable 
mystery of the being of God is stressed so as to secure the absolute 
liberty of the divine action in creating, revealing and redeeming. 

This of course still leaves unsettled the question of the sense in 
which God’s free decision enacts or reveals his essence - a question 
on which Athanasius focuses very effectively in the third treatise 
contra ArianosJ^ Athanasius is responding to the dilemma posed by 
his opponents, Moes the Father beget the Son by will or by 
necessity?’ and his counter-^challenge is to accuse the Arians of 
failing to understand the necessary 'grammar* of speaking about 
s nature and action. The anthropomorphic model of 'deliber¬ 
ation is, in respect of God, profoundly unhelpful. What sense does 
it make to say that God ‘decides’ to be what he is? Yet it is part of 
the definition of God that no other reality mahs him what he is, 
no necessity is imposed on him. The human antitheses between 
purposeless and purposive (deliberative) action and between my 
choice and what is imposed on me from outside cannot apply to 
God. He does not decide to be good; yet he is consciously and 
purposiveiy good, and no external force compels him to be so.^® 
God does not act by activating an innate habit or disposition (hexis) 
at different moments of time, in the temporal succession of under¬ 
standing, deliberating and witling,To speak like this is to revive 
the errors of Valentinus and his disciple Ptolemy, for whom God 
must first generate the principle of 'thought* before he can actually 
wiIi.SQ But since Scripture makes it clear that the Word is the 
understanding and purpose of the Father,then to claim that the 
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Son exists by an' act of will is absurd: he is the Father’s conscious, 
purposive act. Deny this, and you end up with the gnostic picture 
of an indeterminate divine void, which might turn out to he 
anything, at the source of being; unless you say that the Father’s 
expressed thought or will exists in virtue of an innate thought and will 
that must be in some way different from it {Athanasius refers®^ to 
the Thalia line about ‘Wisdom’ coming into being through Wisdom) 
- which negates the essential scriptural idea of the Son as simply 
and directly the‘reasoning act of the Father* 

Athanasius identifies w^hat is undoubtedly a weak point in Anus’ 
account. If not even the continuity Plotinus sees between One and 
nous is admitted, and if everything is made to depend on the Father’s 
totally undetermined will, does that will express the divine nature 
or not? If it does, the first step to a Nicene account is taken; if it 
does not, an arbitTUfy deity is suggested, equally offensive to pagan 
and Christian, and - as we have seen - evidently worrying to Arius’ 
allies* For Athanasius, the Father is naturally ‘generative’:®® what 
he does in producing the Son is the enactment of what he is; and 
as his acts are not temporal and episodic, he always and necessarily 
‘does’ what he is - by the necessity of his own being, not by any 
intrusive compulsion* In the last analysis, the God of Arius, beyond 
all analogy and participation, can only be an empty abstraction, 
galvanized into concrete life and activity by the upsurge of causeless 
will from the void within it; or so Athanasius would have us believe. 
The problems set up by the extreme apophatic consequences of the 
third-century shift in philosophical thinking cannot be sidestepped 
by the appeal to wdll without a fundamental irrationality being 
introduced into the Godhead itself* 
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All that has been said about Anus' relation with the philosophical 
developments of the third Christian century is inevitably specu¬ 
lative, and no extravagant claims about influence or dependence 
can be made. What this final part of our examination has attempted 
to suggest is simply that, in so far as we can catch a glimpse of 
Anus* metaphysics and cosmology, it is of a markedly different kind 
from the philosophical assumptions of Eusebius of Caesarea or, for 
that matter, Athanasius himself in his apologetic works.^ Arius' 
cosmos is not that of‘Middle Platonism'; ascent to the first principle 
by a graded sequence of images, knowledge of God through the 
created works which show his wisdom and through the primary 
eikon^ the Son, are not at the heart of Anus' understanding. And in 
his insistence on the utter independence and separateness of the 
source of all, he unquestionably stands close to Plotinus and his 
successors- As I remarked much earlier,^ it is tempting to think that 
Anatolius of Laodicaea is the ‘missing link* connecting Arius with 
the Neoplatonic world; but this must remain at best a rather distant 
possibility. We can at least say that in logic and ontology, in his 
view's on participation and the incommunicabiiity of substantial 
predicates between separate hypostases, and in his general account 
of the relation between 6rst and second principles - specially in 
regard to the latter's knowledge of itself and of the former - he 
belongs firmly in a post-Ploiinian and post-Porphyrian world. 

Yet he is not a philosopher, and it would be a mistake to accuse 
him of distorting theology to serve the ends of philosophical tidiness. 
On the contrary: the strictly philosophical issues are of small 
concern to Arius and his understanding of the completely undeter¬ 
mined character of God’s will allows him to bypass the issue of how 
it is cQnciivabU that plurality should come out of unity. He risks, m 
fact,, what all extreme forms of voluntarism risk, the inability to say 
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anyihing about the subject of willing beyond the mere assertion 
that it wills - an inability that, as Athanasius seems to have noticed^ 
suggests a very bizarre idea of what it is to act at alL The price of 
an uncompromising stress on the divine freedom is to weaken rather 
than strengthen the vision of a God whose being is essentially and 
eternally active, by seeming to postulate a God in whose depths is 
a void of bare potentiality^ the pure indeterminacy which for a 
Platonist was equivalent to non-being. Athanasius has some justifi¬ 
cation in invoking the spectre of a gnostic divine *abyss\ which can 
in some abstruse sense be said to be "there" prior to and indepen¬ 
dently of its actualizing of itself in intelligence and intelligent 
action,^ 

Arius is seeking, so it appears, for a way of making it clear that 
the doctrine of creation allows no aspect of the created order to 
enter into the definition of God; he thus requires a metaphysic both 
monist (in the sense of deriving the being of everything from primal 
unity) and absolutist (placing the essence of this primal unity 
beyond all relation). If the analysis in the foregoing pages is 
accurate,, what finally sets him apart as a theologian is the attempt 
to incorporate such a nnctaphysic within an account of God’s 
creating and revealing work drawn largely from Scripture and 
retaining a strong personalist element in its view of God. Post- 
Plotinian cosmology and logic are what make Arius an *heresiarch\ 
As we have seen, the notion of a hierarchy of distinct hypostases, 
the criticism of Origen’s doctrine of an eternal intelligible realm 
independent of the cosmos we now know, even the uncertainty over 
the Son’s knowledge of the Father arc none of them themes unique 
to Arius; they take on a distinctive colouring because of his attempt 
to state them with new rigour, employing the methods and 
conclusions of what was still in his day a radical minority group 
among philosophers. In relation to the three areas examined in this 
part of our study, Arius’ argumentation could perhaps be expressed 
in three syllogisms: 

(i) The Logos of God is the ground and condition, the rational or 
intelligible structure, of the world; 

But that structure has no existence independent of the world 
which it structures; 

Therefore the Logos docs not exist prior to the divine decision 
to make the world: m hote pole ouk Bt. 
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This can be filled out by appeal to the scriptural doctrine of a 
punctiliar creation; and, as noted in fll.A^ Arius is not insensitive 
to the problems caused by temporal language used of God, 

(ii) God the Father is absolute unityv God the Son fas the realm 
of intelligence and intclligibles) is multiplicity; 

Bui absolute unity cannot be conceptualized by any knowing 
subject without its being distorted into multiplicity (as some¬ 
thing eKistmg Over agmrisl a subject); 

Therefore the Son can have no concept of the Father's essence, 
no katdiepjis. 

This can be elaborated along Plotinian lines to show how the 
Logos can have no kaUlepsu, no final grasp, of his own essence 
either, because of the dynamic and restless nature of inieiligence 
itself. 

(ill) The Logos truly exists as a subject distinct from the Father; 
But the defining qualities, the eiieriiiat life, of one subject cannot 
as Such be shared with another; 

Therefore the divine attributes traditionally and scripturally 
applied to the Son must be true of him in a sense quite different 
from [hat in which they arc true of the Father. 

For Arius, this is elucidated by appeal to the Father's uncon¬ 
ditioned will being able to form what it pleases in the life of a 
creature. 

In each of these cases, the first term would have been relatively 
uncontroversiai, ceriainly for an Alexandrian; and in each case the 
second term depends on an implicit critique of conservative 
^Platonic Consensus^ doctrines, and a far stricter differentiation, even 
opposition, between monad and dyad. In Part II we were able to 
see the extent to which Arius could rightly be seen - and sec himself 
— as a ihcalogical conservative; what Part IH proposes is that he 
became the centre of a controversy because of his fusion of these 
conservative themes with a very' un-conserv'aiivc ontology, which 
isolated him not only from Alexander and Athanasius but also from 
his Lucianist allies and their successors. 
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‘Isolation* is a word that recurs in discussing AriuSj both in his 
career and in his thinking; and we constantly find a paradoxical 
mixture of the reactionary and the radical in this. In Alexandria he 
represented not only a conservative theology^ but also a conservative 
understanding of his presbyteral role vis-i-vu the bishop, and a 
traditional Alexandrian confidence in the authority of the inspired 
contemplative and ascetic teacher. In philosophy, he is ahead of his 
time: he recognizes the mythological and materialist elements in a 
loosely Middle Platonist account of God*s relation to the world and 
the world^s participation in God, and presses the logic of God*s 
transcendence and inefFability to a consisteru conclusion — that 
‘what it is to be God^ is incapable of conceptual formulation^ and 
of imitation or reproduction by any natural process of diffusion. In 
many ways - and here is a still stranger paradox — his apophadcism 
foreshadows the concerns of Nicene theology later in the fourth 
century, the insights of the Cappadocians, or even Augustine- If he 
had his problems with the Lucianists, he would have found the 
^neo-Arians* of later decades still less sympathetic. 

This serves as a necessary reminder of the point made at the 
conclusion of Part I: there was no such thing in the fourth century 
as a single, coherent ‘Arian’ party. Those who suspected or openly 
repudiated the decisions of Nicaea had little in common but this 
hostility - certainly not a loyalty to the teaching of Arius as an 
individual theologian. The protestation made at Antioch in 341 
{‘We are not followers of Arius') was no doubt perfectly sincere: 
bishops are not going to be marshalled as a faction by a presbyter, 
even if that presbyter's teaching is generally acceptable. Arius 
evidently made converts to his views, many Libyans, the Illyrian 
clerics Ursacius and Valens, perhaps others; but he left no school 
of disciples. The way in which Athanasius in de synodis introduces 
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the Thalia and other fragments suggests that they were not well- 
known in the SSOs, certainly not treasured by the anti-Nicenes; the 
bishop relies on such texts being a positive embarrassment to most 
of his opponents. Actual quotations from Arius in polemical works 
(as opposed to histories) are seldom found outside the writings of 
Athanasius (Victorinus has a Latin version of U J and Philo- 
storgius knows that Arius wrote popular songs,^ but is not recorded 
as quoting any texts; his hero is Eusebius ‘the Great* of Nicomedia, 
not Arius, of whose theology he, as a ‘neo-Arian*, is critical. The 
textbook picture of an Arian system, defended by selLconscious 
doctrinal dissidents, inspired by the teachings of the Alexandrian 
presbyter is the invention of Athanasius’ polemic; most non-Nicenes 
would probably have been as litde likely to call themselves Arians 
as Nicenes were to call themselves Athanasians.^ 

This book has attempted to view Arius without the distorting 
glass of Athanasian polemic intervening and determining our 
picture of the heresiarch. Although such an enterprise can probably 
never be entirely successful, it is, I think, worthwhile; if Athanasius* 
account does shape our understanding, we risk misconceiving the 
nature of the fourth-century crisis* It is very far from being a 
struggle by the Church against a ^heresy* formulated and propa¬ 
gated by a single dominated teacher; rather it is, in large part, a 
debate about the kinds of continuity possible and necessairy in the 
Church s language* Both Arius himself and the later critics of 
Nicaea insist on the catholic and scriptural nature of their language, 
and see themselves as guardians of centrally important formulae - 
God is the sole anarchos^ he begets the Son ‘not in appearance but 
in truth , there is a triad of distinct kuposiaseis^ and so forth. But 
Arius was suspect in the eyes of the Lucianists and their neo-Arian 
successors because of his logical development of the traditional 
language in a direction that threatened the reality and integrity of 
God*s revelation in the Soii;^ hence the attempts in the credal 
statements of conserv'ative synods in the 350s^ to bracket the whole 
Nicene discussion by refusing to allow ousia-ierm^ of any kind into 
professions of faith. 

This rather desperate obscurantism proved to be itself in need of 
philosophical elaboration, and, notoriously, opened the door to the 
eccentricities of Eunomianism and a doctrine of the knowledge of 
God that threatened to deliver too much rather than too Ktiie, It 
was, in fact, impossible by the middle of the century to pretend 
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that the lost innocence of pre-Nicene trinitarian language could be 
restored. By the 360s - as Athanasius had seen - it had become 
necessary to choose what kind of innovation would best serve the 
integrity of the faith handed down: to reject all innovation was 
simply not a real option; and thus the rejection of homoousios purely 
and simply as unscriptural or untraditional could no longer be 
sustained. Very slowly, the bishops of the Christian East had come 
to agreCj implicitly at least, that the continuity of Christian belief 
was a more complex matter than the plain conversation of formulae. 
In the debate on the homoousios and, perhaps even more, in the 
controversies over the role of the Spirit, it became necessary to say 
new things and explore new arguments, even while still professing 
to make no changes in the deposit of tradition. 

Arius had perceived the necessity of new argument, of a critical 
and logical defence of tradition in the face of increasingly dangerous 
theological ambiguities in the teaching of his day; and the conse¬ 
quence of this was the remarkable fusion of the traditional and the 
radical that we find in the Thalia. As we have seen (in II.A of the 
present study), Arius was accused by Athanasius of producing an 
essentially individualisdc and subversive scheme, in that the new 
arguments and formulations he offers present as much of a threat 
to certain aspects of the Churches faith and practice as any loosely- 
phrased utterances of Bishop Alexander or others. But Athanasius 
and the consistent Niceties actually accept Arius^ challenge, and 
agree with the need for conceptual innovation: for them the issue 
is whether new formulations can be found which do justice not only 
to the requirements of intellectual clarity but to the wholeness of the 
worshipping and reflecting experience of the Church. The doctrinal 
debate of the fourth century is thus in considerable measure about 
how the Church is to become intellectually self-aware and to move 
from a 'theology of repetition^® to something more exploratory and 
constructive. Athanasius’ task is to show how the break in continuify 
generally felt to be involved in the credal homoousios is a necessaiy^ 
moment in the deeper understanding and securing of tradition; 
more yet, it is to persuade Christians that strict adherence to archaic 
and ‘neutraP terms alone is in fact a potential betrayal of the historic 
faith. The Church’s theology begins in the language of worship, 
which rightly conserves metaphors and titles that are both ancient 
and ambiguous; but it does not stop there. The openness, the 
'impropriety’, the play of liturgical imagery is anchored to a specific 
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act of commitments as to the Linuts and definmg condiuons within 
which the believing Life is lived» and the metaphorical or aarrativc 
beginnings of theological rejection necessarily generate new 
attempts to characteriac those dehning conditions. 

There is a sense in which Nicaea and its aftermath represent a 
recognition by the Church at large that Is not only legitimate 

but necessary. The loyal and uncritical repetition of formulae is 
seen to be inadequate as a means of securing continuity at anything 
more than a formal Icvelj Scripture and tradition require to be read 
in a way that brings out their strangeness, their non-obvious and 
non-contemporary qualities^ in order that they may be read both 
freshly and truthfiiUy from one generation to another. They need 
to be made more before we can accuiately grasp their sim- 

pliddcs. Othenvisc, we read with eyes not our own and think them 
through with minds not our own; the 'deposit of faith'^ does not 
really come into contact with ourstlvts^ And this "making dtfhcuit\ 
this confession that what the gospd says in Scripture and tradition 
does not instantly and eObitlessly make sense^ is perhaps one of the 
most fundamental tasks for theology. 

Ii is a particularly thankless task in any period when the Church 
Eaces an apparently unmanageable and menacing array of dianges. 
Part of the anger and bitterness of the Nicene crisis may have 
something to do with the fact that - as Pan I of this book emphas¬ 
ized -- the first half of the fourth century witnessed some deep and 
complex shifts in the self-images of the Church^ The conservative 
and-Nicene response is intelligible at one level as the fruit of deep- 
tooted uncertainties as to what exactly was happening to the 
Church. Eusebius Pamphilus had produced a convincing and 
encouraging version of the Christian story as coming to its climax 
and resolution in the reign of Constantine: unified^ faithful, self* 
consistent and continuous, the Church had emerged from the era 
of martyrdom to be at last embraced by the empire. Nicaea - an 
uneasy memory at best for Eusebius - was an awkward reminder 
of the extent to which the Church had not fully decided what it 
was saying. The euphoria of the Constantinian triumph had briefly 
seemed to promise an almost magical solution to the Church's 
uniiniabed busmess: the Church was the baptized nieumeiu under 
the emperor, who was under the hg&s. What the Church discovered 
in the painful years after Nicaea was that its own inner tensions 
could not after all be solved by a deus ex wuuhina on the imperial 
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throne; and that its rciadonihip with chc empire intcmthed rather 
than solved the questioii of its own distinctive identity and mission. 
It was unable to avoid reflection on its defining condttioiu» tmaUe 
to avoid a conscious and cri ticaJ reworking of its heritage^ unablei 
in short, to avoid theology. Although the radical words of Nicaea 
became in turn a new set of fonnulae to be defended (intelligently or 
unintelligcntly), the actual history of the Church in the succeeding 
centuries shows that some kind of doctrinal hermeneutics had come 
to stay; continuity was something that had to be re*Lmagined and 
recreated at each point of criBii. 

Newman's essay on Ariaaism demonstrates how fatally easy it ii 
to settle on mUleadlng contemporary parallels for the fourth-century 
crisis; but the risk is still worth taking. If we seek to understand 
Nicaea from the perspective I have just outlined, 1 suggest that we 
might think of certam aspects of the 'German Church Struggle' in 
our own century. Here we have a church faced^ in the aftemiadi of 
the First World War, with the challenges of'modernity' - industrial- 
Uaden, economic crises, social unrest and polidcal agitation, along 
with the moral and cultural ferment of Weimar Germany;^ offered 
an integral place - on certain conditions - in the new Kclch, it is 
pidabty eager to abandon theological self-qucsdoning and to allow 
the political dtm $x FnacAiiui to brush aside the uncomfortable residue 
of inner conflict or self-doubt. The cliche of a complacent 'liber¬ 
alism', for which the Church has become aimost synonymous with 
national,culture at its highest, have eroded the whole question 
of the disdnedveness of the Ghrisdan gospel; and the raising of 
fundamental theological issues by dissidents like Barth and Bon- 
hoefler, before and aher the Barmen Synod of 1935^ is met with a 
mixture of panic and incomprehension^ Barmen demanded not a 
mindless confessional conservatism (though some caricatured its 
tone in just such terms), but a re-engagement with authendc 
theology: a 'making difhcult' of a gospel buried under the famihar- 
ides of folk piety. 

Of course the analogy cannot be pressed too fer (with Arius 
as Emanuel Hirsch and Eusebius of Nicomedia as Reichsbischof 
Muller?); and it is an emotively loaded one, unfairly so. It seeks 
only to emphasize that the nature of the Nicene crisis is not some¬ 
thing utterly remote: churches are tdll in our own age tempted to 
sidestep the question, 'What, in our own terms, is it that is disdne- 
dve in the Chriitian prodamadon, and so in the Christian fetm of 
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Ure?* and to allow tuch a que»tioa to he mulAed by lodal and 
ideological accaunu of what the Church L&. They arc 3tJlI tempted to 
suppose that foniLulaic liturgical continuities are the most impartant 
guarantors of an abiding identity: there have been discussions of 
liturgical revision in the Church of BngLand that have, astonish' 
ir^ly^ appealed to the theological 'neutrality* and undcrdctcrmiti- 
adon of the flook of Common Prayer over against the selfeonsdoLLS 
theologizing of newer rites. In short, it is still worth stressing that 
theological self-awareness is not a luxury for the Church. 
Proclaiming now the same gospel as before is a great deal less easy 
than It sounds^* 

But one fonuitous aspect of the analogy between the Niccne 
problem and the 1930s b a certain irresistible parallel between 
Athanasius and Barth; difficult and ambivalent figures, both of 
them, but in one notable respect joint witnesses to something that 
is very closely bound up with the question of the disdncdvencss of 
the gospel. Both insist that there is no gap conceivable between 
God as he acts towards us - as the Father of Jesus Christ “ and 
that activity In and by which God is eternally what he is. Athan¬ 
asius* refusal to separate the divine will from the divine nature in 
considering the generation of the Son Is an implicit denial that 
God*s nature can be an object of thought in itself, passive to the 
human mind. God is Imowable solely because he is active; what 
can be said of him can be said because he ‘utters* himself as Word 
or Son.* So too for Barth: theology has no power over that of which 
it speaJes, because it is essentially response to the free address of 
God. Yet that address is not an arbitrary or momentary act, but 
expresses God*s eternal ‘self-determination’ as trinity. To encounter 
God at all is to encounter him in his freedom; and when we grasp 
what that freedom means — that no created circumstance affects or 
detemiincs God - we understand that what he jntiy docs he twriast- 
ingly does. He is never without his saving Word, never a merely 
potential Father, Redeemer and Reconciler. If he acts, he acts 
eternally and he acts consistently; and since nothing beyond him 
can determine this action, what he does cannot be other than the 
'enactment' of what he is. On the foundation of God*s TaithfuLness 
to himseift the life of human foith is built. Its dependence on God 
alone gives it an identity and a locut ftandi in principle free from 
any poUdeal and intelLectuaJ totahtarianum in its environment. 

When all the necessary qualifications have been made, it remains 
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true that both Athanasiiu and Barth were abJe to sustain thdr 
oonhdeace in a spiritual authority not answerable to secular rukrs 
because they were confident of an authorlsadon grounded in the 
nature of God^ as cicmalty the Father of the one from whom and 
in whom the Church exists. This authority stands in opposition on 
the one hand to the 'natural' authondes of a failcn worlds kings 
and govemmentSf and on the other to the authority of a holiness 
or inspiration rooted in "punctiliar' and discontinuous acts of God 
as he reveals himself afresh to the charismatic or gnostic individual 
apart from the historical community of beUevers and their worship 
and practice. What is revealed in the incarnation of the Word is 
the eternal nature of God, not a moment or aspect of his life, which 
might be supplemented or balanced from other sources or other 
alleged moments of revelation; and our access to the incarnate Word 
is in Scripture and the coiporate life of the Church^ Hence the quest 
fbr an 'ecclesiasticar reading of Scripture, one that accords with 
the confession, the prayer and the aspiration of the community in 
those moments of its life when it sets itself most clearly in the 
presence and under the judgment of the incaenate Word - baptism 
and Eucharist, with their public enactment of what is Involved in 
saying chat Jesus is Lord or Gcxl. 

This being said, it has sUso to be recognized that the Language of 
spiritual authority and fidelity to the sacramental community is 
capable of as much ideological distortion as its opposites. In the 
career of Athanasius himself, the faith that is at one level a resource 
(or witness and resistance can also justify unscrupulous tactics in 
polemic and struggle, and - if the celebrated papyrus evidence'" is 
to be trusted - brutality towards opponents. Theologically speaking, 
an appeal to the Churches charter of foundation in the saving act 
of God, rooted in the eternal act of God, can never be made without 
the deepest moral ambiguities, unless it involves an awareness of 
the mifde of that saving act as intrinsic to its authoritattve quaJJiy 
and as requiring its own kind of obedience. That is to say, the God 
who works in disfKutibiiitCf vulnerability and mortality is not to be 
"obeyed* by the exercise or the acttptancc of an codesial authority 
that pretends to overcome these Limits. But this is a refinement not 
readily to be discerned in Athanasius: the notion of incarnation as 
triumphant epiphany is still perhaps too dominant for another note 
to be struck. 

Returning to the matter immediately in hand, it is important not 
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ta forget that Arius claimed Vpnth no less fervour and sincerity to 
speah in conformity with Scripture and Catholic practice - which 
is why Athanasius’ replies seldom stray far from exegesis^ both of 
Old and New' Testaments and of Christian liturgy, and tuni;, time 
and again, on what it is that the Church hopes for. Only God 
can ‘deify\ only the unequivocally divine saviour can decisively 
transform our lives^ only the creator can rc-crcaic.’ ^ The distinctive' 
ness of the Christian identity is bound up with the idea of Ww 
creation\ of an event that makes a radical^ decisive and unforesee¬ 
able dilTcrence in the human world: something is brought out of 
nothing, life from deathWithout this conception of its foun¬ 
dations, the Christian Church will inevitably ^shade ofT into the 
religious or intellectual climate in which it finds itself; so that the 
struggle for a certain cridcaJ distance from the contemporary milieu* 
and the struggle to establish the diJfeTena of the redeemer, his 
creative and thus ‘divine^ status, may be expected to go hand in 
handn In the eyes of Athanasius, Arius* for all his stress on the divine 
freedom, fails to see that freedom directly involved in redemption as 
well as in creation: Arius’ God does not act without mediation to 
save us* and so the liberty of the redeemed bdb any share in the 
hnality, the absoluteness, of divine liberty. How, asks Athanasius,'^ 
can the Son create in us what has to be created in him? If God can 
truly give a share in his freedom and his glory to a creature by pure 
causeless will, resting on nothii^ in his own being, why can be not 
give directly to us what he gives the SonP If^ on the other hand, we 
do not receive a real share in the divine life through the Son because 
he, as a creature* is as far from God as we are, what is the point 
of his incamate work? On cither showing, the history of salvation 
becomes meaningless when God is held not to be directly at work 
in it. If he can bestow iheosis by mere Jiai, there is nothing to be 
said for there being a hitiojy of salvation;^^ bnt if God has to work 
through the Son* and the Son cannot fully recreate us, how is it a 
history of saiifatioa? 

Faced with the choice between an arbitrary and an impotent 
God* Arius' supporters — according to Athanasius^^ - opted for the 
former. More accurately, they seem to have argued that the Crea- 
turely status of the Son did not affect the irower of the divine word 
altered through him: the of redemption retnaliis God alone. 
Athanasius^ retort is to ask why* In this case, there should be an 
incarnation at aJh what matters theologically is not what God 'can' 
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<to in the ah^tracij but what is appropriate to the reality of the 
human conctition. The only dtcisw redempdon ^ as opposed to 
continual divine acta of grace or pardon is the cransfiguradon of 
the human condition from within^ the union of grace with the ixidy^ 
as Athanasins puts it.'^ The aigumcnt retiimB to the point of the 
absolute newness and difierence of redeemed humanity; for this 
newness to make sense^ we must suppose a critical rupture in the 
continuities of the world; and for thisj God alone is adequate - yet 
God acting upon us not ^from outaide’» but in union with human 
fiesh. 

Arians claimed to take tkeosis no less seriously than Niceties;'^ but 
Athanasius makes a powerful case (or denying that this can be done 
while still dingiitg to the idea of a mediatorial created redeemer. 
Such a redeemer must himsdf have a history of relation with God, 
must in some sense therefore be passive to God, and so cannot 
embody God^s activity directly. Even the mediator stands at a 
distance from God and enjoys only an "external' relation with him. 
The Athanasian picture^ on the other hand, absolutely rules out a 
’history" iu God; there arc no transactions in eternity, and Father 
and Son do not relate as active and passive principles. The divine 
act of being is itself inseparably both an initiative and a re&ponsct 
generative love that is ctemaJly generative i^toveJ* And if thU is 
the'character of the divine life, the activity of God cannot be seen 
as a kind of pure "Unear* agency, flowing out from one subject to 
another, acting on creatures: it is, rather, something that intrinsicaily 
includes its own answering image, and so resists characterization in 
terms of an ultimate, mdeterminate Cnmd of divine liberty that 
proceeds to define and articulate itself thus^rather-than-‘Otherwise 
in the Son, and so to relate [hus-rather*than*otherwLsc to creation. 
The trouble with this characterization, from the Athanasian point 
of view, is that God as he actually is remains at a distance — the 
distance conceptuaUy expressed in the notion of the primal abyss 
of potendaiity that stands 'above' or 'behind' the active Ufe of God 
as trinity. Here, of course, there are some questions to he put against 
too simple an assimilation of Athanasius to Barth, in so far as Barth 
{especially in the earlier volumes of the CWcA ihrjmnttcr) makes 
bold and extensive use of the language of 'seLf-detemiinatlon* in 
discuasing the trinitarian being oTG^; though it would be a mistake 
to charge Barth with what he emphatically did not believe, the idea 
that there could be an actually existing divine life pmr to the 
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Trinity* For Barth, the UrefUschndung^ the primal determination, of 
God in uttering his Word is co-extensive with his actuality. Yet this 
language undoubtedly introduces an ambiguity that Athanasius 
might well have challenged. 

The Nicene faith as interpreted by its greatest defender thus alters 
the nature of our refiection on apophatic theology* The unknow- 
ability of God ceases to be simply the inaccessibility of a kind of 
divine ‘hinterland*, the mysteriousness of an indefinite source of 
divinity. The language of‘source* or ‘cause* applied to the Father 
certainly continues to be used,^ but not in such a way as to suggest 
an actually prior reality about which nothing can be said except that 
it determines itself as Father of a Son or Utterer of a Word, There 
is no overplus of‘unengaged’ and inexpressible reality, nothing that 
is not realized in and as relationship, in God.^^ Thus post^Nicene 
Catholic theology turns away from the assumptions that so shaped 
Arius* thought. Anus’ passionate concern to secure God against the 
claims of created understanding to mastery and possession had 
very naturally expressed itself as a theological transcription of the 
hierarchical and mathematically-influenced cosmology of Neopla¬ 
tonism: God is pure singularity, and the purely single can only be 
known as the negation of duality; what it is apart from this negation 
is strictly beyond conceiving, yet it would be a mistake to reduce the 
One to being no more than a negative ideal limit. There is thus 
‘more* to unity than duality can show. Post-Nicene theology, on the 
other hand, opposes not first and second principles but creator and 
creation: the divine simplicity is seen as belonging to the divine lifcy 
rather than to a primal monad. To say that in God there is absolute 
identity of nature, will and action is indeed to say something that 
challenges the claims of understanding and impels us towards the 
apophatic moment in our theology: it means that the divine nature 
cannot be abstracted from God’s active relationship with the 
worldAnd since that relationship, in which the theologian as 
believer is caught up, is not susceptible of being distanced and 
exhaustively defined, neither is God’s nature. His everlasting act is 
as little capable of being a determinate object to our minds as the 
wind in our faces and lungs can be held still and distant in front 
of our eyes* 

This is the apophatic theology of the Cappadocians - as of Victor¬ 
inas, Augustine, Pseudo-Dionysius, Maximus, and, for that matter, 
Aquinas and John of the Cross. It is no less serious in its negadvity 
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than Arius or Plotinus. The crucial difTerencc, ho'w^cvcr, is thit this 
energy of conceptual negation is bound up with a sense of intimate 
involvement in the life of God^ rather than of absolute disjuncunn. 
The disjunction tr there, in the (act that created sharixig in the lUe 
of the divine U precisely a ceaseless growing into what is always 
and already greater and docs not itself cither grow or diminish; the 
fulness of the divine dudes us because it is further 'back' than our 
furthest and remotest origins, and beyond all imaginable futures. 
Yet this is a disjunction of a dilTefeni kind from that envisaged by 
Plotinus, for instance, where^ however fully we become jmiu, the 
One remains an inaccessible other^ over against us, except in those 
Aceting moments of something tike dLSSoLution when we drop into 
its depths. Set this beside Gregory of Nyssa’s or Augustinc^s account 
of a steady and endless enlarging of the heart through union in 
prayer and virtue vifith the Word, which is also a steady and endless 
growth in knowledge of the Father, and you can perhaps see the 
fundamental difference made by Nicaea. 

The identity of nature and act in God is what is inaccessible to 
the mind; but that identity - that 'metaphysicar simplicity - is also 
the condition of God’s oKesfibility to faith and charity. Because his 
activity and life are self-diffcrentiatmg^ a pattern of initiating gift, 
perfect response, and the distinct and 'new^ energy^ that is die 
harmony of these two movements, created difference^ otherness, 
multiplicity, may find place in God. tf the life of God is eternally 
in response as well as in iniliating, then created response is not 
necessarily ‘extemar to God but somehow capable of being attuned 
to and caught up in God's awn movemeui in and to himself. Donald 
MacKinnon writes^ of Jesus’ involvement in the necessarily tragic 
limitations of history that: 

Jesus' acceptance of this part qf his burden can arguably be 
interpreted as a painfully realised transcription into the 
conditions of our existence, of the receptivity, the defined, even 
if frontierlesSt receptivity that constitutes his person. It is indeed 
as that which makes such transcription possible that we must 
first sec the divine relation to the temporal. It is a relation that 
we will misunderstand except we see the God so related as triune. 

In otlier wondsj the God whose 'simple^ nature is eternally real 
only in a pattern of interactive plurality is a God capable of relating 
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to creatures in a way impossible for a primal monad: transforming 
union or indwelling can be conceived without the utter dissolution 
of the limits of creatardiness. The Nicene faith establishes a 
‘cli^sical’ shape for the aspirations of Christian spirituality; and it 
could be argued too, taking up what MacKinnon hints at^ that 
Nicene Christianity also does something to secure a certain serious¬ 
ness about the conditions of human history. Rather paradoxically, 
the denial of a history' of transactions in God focuses attention on 
the history of God with us in the world: God has no stoiy but that 
of Jesus of Nazareth and the covenant of which he is the It 

is a matter of historical fact at least that the Nicene Vi^rus was 

the stimulus to a clarification of the vertts homo in the ceruitry and a 
half after the council: the Word as God is the condition of there 
being a human identity which is the ministering, crucified and risen 
saviour, Jesus Christ; but the existence of Jesus is not an episode 
in the biography of the Word, it remains obstinately - and crucially 
— a fact of our world and our world’s limits. 

These questions, however, take us further afield than is the scope 
of these concluding remarks. The purpose of these last pages has 
been simply to indicate that the foTcgoing study is not entirely an 
archaeological exercise. To trace the political and intellectual pre¬ 
history bf the Nicene crisis and to attempt to understand the odd fact 
that Arius was at once a radical and a figurehead for conservatism is 
to gain some perspective on what might be called the paradigmatic 
stresses and temptations of Church and theology, ‘The perils of 
modernizing Nicaea’ are not to be minimized, and I hope to have 
avoided too much grossly anachronistic misreading; but we are 
dealing here with developments that determined the fuiure course 
of Christian theology and that still haunt contemporar>' discussion.^^ 
Even those w'ho believe, as I do not, that Nicaea represented a 
damaging or mistaken shift in the history of doctrine^^ are bound 
to consider how it has shaped and continues to shape Christian 
speech and prayer. As for those content to affirm the faith of Nicaea, 
they too have questions to answer as to the nature of doctrinal 
continuities, questions which the very fact of a doctrinal crisis in 
the fourth century presses upon us. This book is meant as an 
attempt to give focus to some of these questions, in the hope of 
assisting a little the enormous contemporary task of critically appro¬ 
priating once again the heritage of doctrinal history - and, more 
remotely but more importantly, assisting that proclamation of the 
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gospd which must be the goal oF all' docbtcal cxploradoa and 
reappropiiatinD. 



Appendix 1: 


/\rius since 1987 


Bec^^^een 197^3 when Manlio Simonecti pubJished Ls crisi ariam ml /T'" 
secolOi and 1988^ which saw the pubiicaLion of R. P. C. Hanson TJu 
Sfiirfh Jqt ihe Chrishem Doctrim of GWJ jtydie? of the doctrinal cvisia oF the 
fburuh century pToliferaied-*' By ! 990^ in the w'ake of fi(eATraJ subFiUmtial 
monographs and a very large quantity of articles, some elements of a 
new scholarly consensus were slowly emerging, though dtrbaic in many 
arcEis remained vigorous. During the 19905, research priorities moved 
away from questions about the Origins of the crisis and the sources and 
of Arius^ teaching towards other matters - the development 
of non-Niccnc theologies in the West and the relation of these, for 
example, to the thought of Augustine and Ambrose,^ issues around 
asceticism* and liturgy,^ studies of other docirbal conflicts interwoven 
with the Nicetie conirovicrsies*’ and so on, But certain features of the 
discussion that reached its peak in the eighties unmistakably helped to 
shape these studies. 

Two points in particular can be noted in this respect. First, there IS 
the growing sense that b\rianism^ is a very' unhelpful term to use in 
relation ro fourrh-century^ coniroversy. There was no single ‘Arian’ 
agenda, no tradition of loy'alty' to a single authoritative teacher. 
Theologians who criticized the Creed of Nicaea had very diverse 
attitudes to Arius hlmselfi and part of the continuing difhcuilcy of iden¬ 
tifying the main lines of Arius^ theology^ arises from this fact. 
'Arianism’ is the polemical creation of Adianasius above all, who was 
determined co show that any proposed alicmative to the Nicene 
formula collapsed back into some version of .Arius’ teaching, with all 
the incoherence and inadequacy that teaching displayed.^ If that is the 
case, any quest fqr the essence of Arianism is doomed to failure. 
Second, there is a far sharper awareness that the doctrinal crisis was 
part of an enormous upheaval in how' the Christian Church under¬ 
stood itself exercised power, located the sacred and managed its 
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worship. As patristic studies in general (but especially in the United 
States) moved away from a simple 'history of ideas' model into the 
bracing new climate of cultural, political and gender-oriented interpre- 
tation, it became harder to isolate issues of ^pure^ intellectual influence 
and development. 

The foregoing pages represent an attempt towards the end of the 
period I have been describing to crystallize some aspects of this new set 
of perspectives, though with very limited clarity: I was stilly in 1987, 
prepared, even wdth reservations, to use the adjective *Arian’ in a way 
I should now find difficult, and my analyses in terms of social history' 
were rudimentary'. In this appendix, I do not intend to try and write 
another book, the book I should perhaps now wish to replace the exist¬ 
ing text in the light of (I hope) a better understanding of these and other 
themesj but only to sketch in some of the contributions made in the last 
fourteen years — and also to respond to some of the comment and 
criticism that the book's first edition attracted, in the hope of indicating 
where the reader may need to use caution and where I believe there 
may still be material on which further research might be built. 

PERCEPTIONS OF ARIUS AND THE ^ARIAjY CRISIS 

The first section of the book surveys the history of interpretations of 
Arius since the seventeenth century; but this task has now been far 
more definitively performed by Maurice Wiles, in his 1996 mono¬ 
graph, Archetypal Arianism through the Cmturws. After giving an 

overview' of the history of non-Nicene Christianity in die late patristic 
period and its revival in the far left-wing of the Reformation, he charts 
with great clarity and skill the way in which, in the post-Reformation 
period, ‘Arianism' conceived striedy as a belief in a supernatural and 
personal but not divine mediator constandy slips into the meta¬ 
physically simpler Unitarianism, which does not require belief in super¬ 
natural individuals. 'Arianism' is a victim of the Enlightenment, the 
gradual depopulating of the invisible world where angels and demons 
are still taken seriously, Arius' teachings have some plausibility; as the 
eighteenth century’ proceeds, this is lost. Wiles relates d^iese matters to 
the condnuing struggle over subscription to the Thirty-Nine Ardcles 
of the Church of England, righdy noting that trinitarian belief and 
political conformism were closely aEied in many Anglican minds,® and 
that some eighteenth-century' Anglicans managed a surprising (If 
unpopular) degree of agnosticism as to the necessity of the Nlcene 
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formula (see pp. 129-32 on two episcopal sympathizers with non- 
Nicene faith, one of whom exhibits startling parallels with just the kind 
of Jewish-Christian angelology that may have influenced Arius him¬ 
self}* He discusses also the complex question of how far the subordina- 
don of the Son to the Father in the Trinity is compatible with 
full-blown Nicene orthodoxy — an issue still vexing for Newman when 
he came to write his Ariaris in the nineteenth century. 

On Newman, Wiles is barbed but appreciative - appreciative, that 
is, of the intellectual boldness of the hook, and of Newmancorrect 
diagnosis of what was at issue between 'Arians* and ''orthodox''; not a 
simple battle betw'een literal and nonliteral ways of reading the Bible, 
but question of which of them had the tmer understanding of “the 
sense of Scripture” view^ed as a whole*. As Wiles comments, ‘that is a 
much more difficult issue to determine* (p. 171). I shall return to 
Wileses brief but pointed criticism of this book*s doctrinal conclusion; 
his own final statement emphasizes a view which he has fully articu¬ 
lated in many publications. The fourth-century doctrinal resolution, if 
Nicaea and Constantinople can be called that, assumes the right of the 
Church to declare certain interpretations of the Bible unacceptable; yet 
the entire history of the controversy, up to and beyond the eighteenth 
century, ought to show us that all the participants ‘were seeking to 
answer questions for which the material, properly understood, does not 
provide the requisite resources* (p, 185)* The case is w^ell and attrac¬ 
tively made, but this formulation encapsulates precisely the question 
which some would argue is being begged: what is the ‘materiaJ*? In 
what sense does it include patterns of devotion, issues about consistency 
of language in respect of dhine action, the pressure to keep open the 
maxvnal scope of what can be said about Jesus Christ?^ Wiles is surely 
right to put question marks against the assumption of both parties in 
the controversy to claim that they alone grasped the ‘real’ meaning of 
biblical texts, in the sense of the original authorial intention; but the 
problem Wiles sees as raised by Newman is a real one. Is there a global 
scriptural context within which more and less adequate readings can be 
assessed?^ ^ 

Newman"*5 work has been studied by other authors, notably Stephen 
Thomas, whose Mumtan arid Here^ (1991) has an informative and 
original chapter on the Arians, as well as numerous helpful observations 
in passing. He locates the book firmly in the context of Anglican 
anxieties In the early 1830s about the weakening of confessional 
requirements for public office* Signs of confusion or indilferentism 
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about doctrinal Ibrmiilar among fourth-century bbbops {especially 
those Newman calls ‘Semi-Ariairis^ the group who identified neither 
with Nicaca nor with the Homoian party) are dearly read as fore¬ 
shadowing the delinquencies of the bishops of the 1820s^ and, 
Curiaudy^ Criticiam of doctrinal fonTiulae: On the grounds that they are 
‘unbiblical* \s seen as a mark of liberalism, a rejection of the smsits 
arnmufos of the Church (pp. 36-7), Thomas also notes Newman's 
discussions of'Eclecdt’ philosophy (what we should call NcoplaiQiusm) 
as, if not a source, then a kind of parallel to Arianism as he construes 
it, a rationalist movement, hostile to mystery' even while it canonizes 
certain kinds of uncertainty (pp. 4011., 48“9). Newman assumes, widi 
Reble, the priority of 'ethos’ over intellect (pp. 25-6i), and identifies 
orthodoxy with a specific kind of superior ethos, a spirit of humility and 
receptivity, which has political as well as theological repercussions 
[pp. 29^30* 45,49). In another somew'hai paradoxical move, Newman, 
even before the composition of the argues for an element of 

obedience, subordination, in the Trinity (aa had Bishop Bull, though 
Newman did not read Bull until he began his work on the book) - an 
argument which provoked cridcism from his teacher Whately. But it 
can be seen as making sense against the background both orNewman's 
general reverence for the ideal of obedience and (though Thomas does 
not explore ihb so fully) his sense that the pre-Nicene Church, in its 
reluctance to formulate doctrine and its confidence in its own powers 
of spiritual formadon through prayer, discipline and liturgy, furnishes 
in some ways a healthier example of the Catholic Christian ethos than 
the Church of the Councils. 

Something of the same point is developed in an essay on Newman's 
drifflw by the present writer, published in 1990. Newman sees doctrinal 
definition more as tragic necessity than 35 the exercise of eedesial 
power — a point that throws light on his later attitudes to the Vatican 
Council. Bui this essay aJso examines more of the background of 
Newman^s historical typologies in the doctrinal histories of the preced¬ 
ing century'. The great German Protestant historian Mosheim had seen 
the early devclopmcni of doctrinal language as a process of the corrup¬ 
tion of biblical faith by alien philosophy, mofit notably by Middle 
Platonism and Neoplatonism (Newman’s use of ^Eclecdciam' for this 
follows Mosheim). The chief source of such corruption Is Alexandria, 
the seat of metaphysical speculation — and in this Mnsheim echoes 
Catholic historians of the preceding century such as Petavius and 
Maimbourg. In this light, Newmanalmdst obsessional concern to 
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present Alexandria as a bastion of religious purity (apirituaJly mature, 
conversant with more than the hterd sense of Scripluic) as opposed to 
Amiochj corrupted by literal exegesis and this-worldly interests, 
becomes intelligible. It has the deplorable result also^ as noted in the 
text above, pp, 3-5, of bringing out the virulent anti-Semidc prejudicea 
which make some passages of Newman's book such unpleasant reading 
now: Antioch is the home of ‘Judaizing’ Christianjiy, represented 
aboi.'c ah by Paul of Samosata^ and this means compromise and 
spiritual failure. The connections of ah this with the politics of the 
i830a ia treated more extensively again - with much inspiration from 
Thomas and from Peter NockJes’s 1994 study of the antecedents of the 
Oxford Movement - in the new edition of Newman’s text prepared for 
the Millennium edition of Newman’s works.^' 

The full history of the Invention of ‘Arianism’ and its vagaries in 
modem scholarly discussion retnams to be written, though WUes has 
covered much of the ground My 1987 text suggested that an 
Idtoiogiekritik of doctrinal history was a highly desirable prelude to any 
contemporary essay on the development of doctrinal language^ and this 
is a commonplace of serious modem scholarship. In general, 1 think the 
analysis of the models offered over the centuries for understanding 
"Arianism’ will stand, although it needs a great deal of fillmg out. My 
own specific suggestions about reading Arius’ material in social/ecclc- 
sial context have had a mixed reception, and my own Ideological dam 
has not been neglected by reviewers! But the principle remains. One of 
the most fruitful areas, I believe, for future research will be the history 
of Church history itself. 

2. CHROmLOCfCAL REUTED dUEST/OA'S 

The reading proposed of the material associating AxiuS with the 
Melitian schism has generally found favour. i\nnik Manin (19&9:2J 
argues very persuasively that the Arius material in the passitt of Bishop 
Peter □riginates in an Alexandrian tradition whose purpose is to 
absolve the martyred Peter of the responsibility for ordaining the 
heresiarch Arius - a tradition facilitated by the coincidence of another 
Arius being involved in the beginnings of the Melitian schism; the 
excomruunlcaiJoi:! ol Arius the M elitian \s a rctlojcclion of the excom¬ 
munication of Arius of the Baucalis, confirming Peter’s spiritual dis- 
cemmeiit (pp. 407ff.), and the entire nartauve flluatratcs a particular 
genre of polemical literature whose aim is to assimilate opponents of 
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very different kinds as ‘‘objective allies* because of their common oppo¬ 
sition to the truth (p, 413). I donk think that this necessarily conflicts 
with the suggestion in the text above (p. 39) that the identification of 
the two Aril may have originated with the anti-Nicene historian 
Sabinus, who hoped to make capital out of just the same fact of the 
shared hostility of Melidans and ^Arians’ to the Alexandrian episco¬ 
pate. Both sides in the controversy have some interest at some stage in 
such assimilation. 

The arguments advanced for a redating of the early texts of the con¬ 
troversy have proved more controversial. In a brief paper of 1990^ Uta 
Loose defended the traditional chi onoiogy advanced by Schwartz and 
Opltz against my reconstruction: she identifies a number of points at 
which the revised chronology rests on shaky foundations and^ at the 
very least, offers no better a resolution to the problems of the material 
than the conventional dating. I have argued, she says^ that it is difficult 
to imagine Colluthus protesting against leniency to Arius at a lateish 
stage in the controversy, when Arius had been formally condemned in 
Alexandria and forced out of the city; but, giv^en Licinius* ban on 
synodal meetings, it is quite plausible that there should have been no 
major public synodal action in response to Arius* return to Alexandria 
and his establishment of separatist congregations. There would then 
have been no major synodal action against Arius in the period imme¬ 
diately before 324, the supposed date oiMpkilarchos (p. 90). The diffi¬ 
culty alleged against this date for philarchos (on the grounds that 
Alexander speaks of Arius as disturbing a period of peace for the 
Church, when in fact the immediately preceding months had been 
overshadowed by Licinius* harrassment of Christians) is also capable 
of resolurion. This language is standai’d heresiological rhetoric: all 
heretics are ‘disturbers of die peace* (ibid.). Colluthus* rehabilitation in 
325, immediately prior to the composition and delivery oikmos somatos^ 
IS regarded by Loose as a ver\^ unsatisfactory basis for explaining 
Colluthus’ subscription to the encyclical on the assumption that it 
comes Ifom late in the course of events before Nicaea; why does the 
encyclical not mention this diplomatic and disciplinary triumph, 
especially given Constantine’s deshe to see evidence of the will to 
restore unity in the Alexandrian Church? As for the failure of philarchQi 
to mention Eusebius of Nicomedia and the odd phrase in hems sdmatos 
about Eusebiu.*5 reriWng his fonner evil ways, this can be explained by 
supposing (a) that philarchos deals only with recent events and so ignores 
Eusebius’ early involvement in calling a synod supportive of Arius (and 
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for the same reason does not mention the *synod of a hundred bishops* 
referred to in /imos smalos)^ and (b) that Alexander*s ascribing of 
to Eusebius intends to allude to the scandalous fact of 
Eusebius' transfer of diocese from Ber\=tus to Nicomedia some years 
earlier (p. 91). 

In short, the chronology of Opitz should stand, and vve must take 
/i£rws smaios as ^Wexander’s earliest public declaration against Arms. 
These are all reasonable and plausible points in themselves, but I am 
unconvinced; and I believe there are other reasons for holding the 
revisionist chronology. Loose's account of Colluthus^ activities pre¬ 
supposes that Arius return to Alexandria and was allowed to 
function without public condemnation; but it is far from clear from the 
texts that we need to suppose such a return, and not very likely that it 
would have gone unchallenged especially since the supposedly prior 
/i£ms somaios refers to so substantial an earlier condemnation by the 
hundred bishops. The reference to breaking the peace of the Church is 
indeed frequent in polemic; but in this context, and combined with 
Alexander's obvious unease about unfavourable reaction among un¬ 
believers resulting from these upheavals, I think it sits oddly in a period 
which has seen real public assault on the Church, We do not know how 
widespread a matter of concern Golluthus* schism was, and so have no 
means of assessing whether it would have been something Alexander 
would have mentioned in an encyclical (rather than a missive directed 
to the local churches only); as I have suggested, the placing of 
Colluthus' name in a position of prominence among the subscriptions 
might tell its own stoiy^. The phrase about Eusebius' malice or evil¬ 
mindedness can be read as Loose proposes; but the more natural inter¬ 
pretation would be to take it as referring to previous hostility 
specifically between Alexander and Eusebius. And a letter WTitten late 
in the controversy to the bishop of Byzantium would surely make some 
reference to the v^ry considerable exertions of a leading prelate in a 
neighbouring province, even if nothing very' recent or notorious had 
happened. Is it really credible that, by this date, Alexander would wish 
to mention only three episcopal supporters of Arius? My conclusion 
is that the general plausibility of the alternative naxrativc can be 
sustained. 

But the extra factors have to do with the accounts of Arius' theology 
in the two Alexandrian leners. Philarchos gives a rather jumbled cata¬ 
logue of errors, apparently relying on verbal report at several points; 
but by 324 Arius* Thalia must, on prett>' well any chronology', have 
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been in f^irculatiun. The heresy is described with mtich emphasis cm 
faulty scriptural interpretation and the assimilation of Christ’a con¬ 
dition to that of other humans and to things made out of nothing - 
hence the attempt to associate him with Paul of Samo^ata. Hmos 
flmifltoifj on the other hand, offers a connected aummary of teaching 
rer ngniyjLh ly related to die propositiDDs of the Thsim (though not with¬ 
out hearsay again), add avoids the more simplbtie arguments of 
pkUardv^^. The long-standing suspicion that it ivas written by Athanasius 
has been very fully discussed in an exeelleni article by Christopher 
Stead in ISBSj where detailed examination of the vocabulary and style 
of the two letters establishes beyond reasonable doubt that they come 
from dillerent. hands ^ and that the second hand is likely to be that of 
Alexander’s deacon^ who had digested thoroughly the theology of the 
Thdia. As Loose grants (p. 90, n. 14), this could strengthen the case for 
a later dating of henas s^aias - though Stead himself disagrees, chiefly 
on the gnounda of the CoUuthus problem; he is not persuaded by my 
suggested solution to this (Stead p. 91, n.23). It is diflicuit to believe that 
Alexander would have written a lengthy rebuttal of Arius*s ideas with 
no reference to Aritis^ manifesto, had this been available], equally dif¬ 
ficult, I should argue, to read the account of ArJus in pfdlerehos as rep¬ 
resenting a later stage in the understanding of the points at issue than 
is found in the other letter. What is more, the fact that Athanasius 
could not have been more than 22 in 319, the date proposed by Opitz 
for fimos smuiios, should us pause; although wc cannot be absolutely 

sure about canonical ages for ordination at this date, it is a little hard 
to believe that a deacon only just ordained should have been entrusted 
with such a major task. And if hems s^atos does show signs of a knowl¬ 
edge of the 'Ihslia, there would have to be an awkward compression of 
events to squec 2 e in the composition of this work by' Arius in the very 
earliest phase of the controversy. 

These are, 1 grant, not fully conclusive points, but I believe they 
generally reinforce some unease over Opitz^ dates. Hanson, it should 
be noted, finds no problem with the traditional chronology, and is will¬ 
ing to put the composition of the 'fhdm before Arius* flight from 
Alexandria, referring to Lorenz*s view that the Tkaiia represents a 
less developed form of Arius' thinking than the letter to Alexander 
(p. 138); gtven the very differeni intentions and audiences of the two 
documents, though, 1 do not think too much can be made of their 
divergences in tracing a process of evolution. As I have said in the text 
above, not a very great deal hangs on these issues — though the 
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Athanasiaji authorship of li£nos somatos opens up signihcant lines of 
study. Equally with the chronology of the post-Nicaea period^ no enor¬ 
mous issues are at stake; and here again, unresolved problems remain. 
Hanson (pp. 209-10) dismisses the detailed case made by Timothy 
Barnes,following and correcting Heiuy Chadwick (1948) for dating 
the fall of Eustathius of Antioch to 327, and reafiirms the traditional 
date of 330 or 331; but he meets none of Barnes* points, and leaves us 
with the problem of fitting an uncomfortably large number of bishops 
of Antioch into a short timespan, A more radical set of questions is 
posed by another article of Annik Martinis (1989:1), Like most recent 
scholars of the period, she insists, righdy, that we should read the fifth- 
century Church historians like Socrates and Sozomen with care, even 
suspicion; as noted in the text above, they were often in much the same 
position as we are, faced with a dossier of documents whose relations 
to one another were unclear, obliged to draw conclusions from such 
internal e\adence as the documents provide rather than reproducing 
a publicly confirmable chronology. On this basis, Martin lists the 
relevant documents and argues that one or two relatively small errors 
in their interpretation may give a false impression of an entire course 
of events. 

Her boldest suggestions^ is that the letter normally ascribed to 
Eusebius and Theognis (above, p. 72), apparently addressed to a synod 
that has recommended the rehabilitation of Arius and dated to 328 
should be regarded as wrongly attributed - a mistake originating prob¬ 
ably with Sabinus and reproduced by Socrates, Martin notes that we 
have no clear evidence that Eusebius and Theognis were actually con¬ 
demned at Nicaea or at any other synod; their sentence was passed 
after the Council by the emperor. Yet here they appeal to a judgement 
apparendy by the bishops they are addressing, and request tliat it be 
reversed (pp. 311-16), Martin proposes that the synod in question in 
this letter must be that held in Jerusalem in 335, the only one that can 
be shown unambiguously to have decided in Arius* favour, and that the 
real authors are probably the Libyan bishops Secundus and Theonas 
(pp, 316-19), 

This is a coherent and attractive proposal, and may weD be correct. 
However, I am not completely sure that we need to discount the possi¬ 
bility of the original ascription, for reasons connected with the argu¬ 
ments in the text. Marrin seems to be assuming (as have a good many 
others) that we need a quasi-ecumenical synod somewhere between 
325 and 335 to account for the apparent changes in policy around 
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327/8.1 have suggested that we need only think of successive meetings 
of the local Bithynian synod to deal with disciplinary matters. If such a 
synod did indeed readmit Arius to communion m 327 {assured of im¬ 
perial support)j there is nothing against an appeal to the next session of 
the same synod by the local bishops who had been exiled. Since their 
deposition would have had to be confirmed by an earlier session (late 
325)3 they would indeed be dealing with the synodical body competent 
to review their case. And if we hold to the Chadwick/Bames dating for 
the fall of EustathiuSj we have good reason to believe that the reversal 
of policy which allowed Eusebius and others to be reinstated was the 
culmination of a quite brief and intensive process in the two years after 
Nicaea. Martinis thesis has the appeal of economy; but would there 
really have been no attempts at all before 335 to secure some kind of 
formal rehabilitation for Arius, giv^en the recovery' of influence by his 
erstwhile allies? 

3. ARIUS^ THEOLOGY 

There is some impressive new work on the text of the Thalia by Karin 
Metzler (1991), which builds upon the recognition by earlier scholars 
that some of the surviving fragments are clearly designed as an acrostic. 
If the whole composition was so envisaged, we have some solid ground 
both for concluding that the portions preserved in contra Arianos 1 and 
those in de 15 do indeed come from the same source, and for 

raising some questions about the order of the surviving lines and the 
possible lacunae in what we have. This essay marks a substantial 
advance in the analysis of the fragments, and, while it does not as yet 
suggest any major revision m the theological interpretation of what we 
have, it helpfully reminds us that there may be solutions to problems in 
the text contained in missing passages. 

Commentators on Arius ^ theology, and on the discussion of it in the 
text above, have quire rightly observed that it is difficult to reconstruct 
a system on the basis of such slender evidence.'^ My own account has 
been questioned on the grounds that I have underrated the importance 
of soteriology. Hanson (p. 91) says that 'Williams tvrice declares [in 
my 1983 article on 'The Logic of Arianism’^] that Arianism is not a 
theology' of salvation*, and regards this as a significant defect; R. C. 
Gregg, reviewing the book in 1989, likewise identifies a failure to spell 
out how Arius* assumptions could have issued in a doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion, and is critical of the idea that w'e could characterize Arius* ideas 
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as conrung from a ‘school’ environmeniJ^ From a sligh Jy differeni per- 
ipectivt, Rebecca Lyman (J989) questions my conclusion that Aiius‘ 
soteriology must have been fundainentally ihe same sort of thing as 
that of Athanasius - i,c- noi particularly concerned about the question 
of Jesus as moral exemplar; there is in my analysis no exposition of 
a sDtcrioIogy that would go along with what I believe to be Arius’ 
doctrine of God.^^ She goes On to argue that the soteriological signifi¬ 
cance of Jesus as moral subject can be demonstrated from other texts 
from the fourth century in which and-Manichaean polemic lays 
emphasis on the human liberty ofjesus.*' 

Hanson rather misinterprets what was said in the 19B3 essay, where 
my point was simply to question whether Gregg and Groh were car- 
rcct to see the particular Christologica] emphases which they ascribed 
to Arius as dictated by a soteriology in which Christ was the exemplar 
for OUT own ‘promotion’ to divine filiation. But Gregg himself makes a 
fair comment: my emphasis in the text above was certainly on cosmo¬ 
logical rather than soterioLogical questions. Howeverj the matter is 
more complex: to acquire divinely-originated wisdom about the 
cosmos \Sj for many in the early Church, an essential aspect of salva¬ 
tion, and this is how' I would see Arius"' project. To describe Arius as 
representing an ‘Academic’ approach to faith might be misleading if 
we were to take for granted the usual contemporary sense of the word, 
but the language is not at all meant to associate Arius with an esoteric 
minority. The point is that Arius represents a model of church life itself, 
a mode! closer to the philosophical school than to what we con¬ 
ventionally think of as a church; and that this was an tntelli|;iblc and 
fairly popular model in Alexandrian Christianity, not the preserkT of a. 
learned minority. Hicracas, flourishing just a few years before the 
xArian crisis^ evidendy stanch in this tradition, in which the inspired 
teacher is the focus of authority, '^rhere is not, I would argue, the kind 
of separation Gregg sees betiiveen all this and popular pietyt it la a fonn 
of popular piety, however strange that may seem to mcsdcm cyTs. Nor 
is there a conEradicnon between the ideal of a God-inspired teacher 
and reference to such a teacher’s proficiency or learning: everything we 
know about Orlgen bears diis out. It is abaolutely rruc that Athanasius 
can use comparable language about Antony, as Gregg notes, but I 
would regard this as strengthening the general point being madc. 
David Brakke's 1995 monograph on Eiscctitism and authority uses the 
suggested contrast between ^Catholic’and * Academic' to good effect in 
helping us understand how ecclesiasLical authority developed in the 
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post-Nicene period by the co-option of the resided Academic style into 
the episcopal oifice by way of appeal to ascedcal authority or credi¬ 
bility, and discussing with great care the paradojxical results of this 
(the risks of elitism being replaced by what could be a mixture of 
authoritarianism and populism). 

But the underlying problem is whether Arius can be credited 
specifically with a doctrine of salvation depending upon the nodon of a 
creanire promoted to diii'ine honour because of virtue. My reluctance 
to accept this is not on the grounds that it conflicts with later ortho¬ 
doxy, but rather because the theology suggested is not something that 
is dearly Idendfiabk tn any patristic writer, orthodox or otherwise. 
There are varieties of exaltation Christology, in which Jesua is 
advanced to some kind of status in heaven; there arc doctrines of the 
heavenly Logos, personalized or not, entering or "adopting' a human 
subjectj there are accusations that this or that writer taught that Jtsus 
was ^ntf iwTfio. xAlexander'^s hiphOurthQi does indeed charge Arius with 
some such doctrine, and Athanasius' contra Arianos addresses some of 
the possible texts that might justify it. But Alexander explicitly depends 
on hearsay at this poirii, Athanasius’ work deals with strictly exegeticai 
issues and it is not clear what m Arius’ own theology it responds to* and 
none of the unquestionably authentic texts from the early days of the 
controvert suggest that it was a major area of debaten The doctrine 
is not condemned in any formal synodical enactment, It is not anaihe- 
matized at Nkaea, it is quite alien to what we know of the tenor of 
‘Lucianis:' thinking, and it does not figure in, for example, the debates 
between Eusebius of Caesarea and Marcellus. If it was so central, novel 
and distincti^T a feature of Arius' thought, it is odd that it figures only 
in passing in what has to be necogoized as a somewhat unreliable 
report. Gornpared with strongly contested issues like the Son's eternity 
or mutability or knowledge of the Father, it is very elusive. And it has 
also be added that, even if the adopdon-on-che-basis-of-viriue model 
could be traced in Arius, we know for certain that Christ catmoi be a 
model of humoFi \irtuc or liberty, as he is first and foremost a ‘dis- 
camate^ subject, a heavenly agent whose achieved moral or spiritual 
stability Is hard to connect with the circumstances of his earthly life. 
Lyman, like Gregg and Groh, seems to move too rapidly to the dis¬ 
tinctively modem assumption that what b of theological interest in all 
this must be a human bbgraphy. 

Of course the exercise of Jesus’ human freedom can be of immense 
devotional importance* as Lyman stresses. I would not dispute the 
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significance of the theme in aU kinds of writers. But this is empharicaliy 
not the same as claiming that Jesus^ moral performance is the hinge of 
salvation, the prototype of an earned advance to heavenly status. Two 
aspects of the soteriological are being confused: that Christ’s free and 
intelligent choices may frequently in patristic thought be appealed to as 
a model and inspiration for the leading of the - saved’ life can hardly be 
in dispute; that Christ’s free and intelligent choices constitute his saving 
significance or determine his role and authority h a quite different 
proposition which I cannot dbeem in Arius or indeed in any early 
theologian in precisely those terms. 

L>Tnan also queries the argument that, in the Tho&n^ die celebrated 
line traditionally rendered so as to refer to Christ’s adoption should be 
read as referring simply to the Father’s begetting of the Logos^ appeal¬ 
ing to uses of tekfiopci^ to mean ‘‘adopt’. But there seem to be few or no 
instances of the verb in the actim voice to mean this; in classical and 
patristic Greek, it can be used in the middle in this way, but in the active 
it seems regularly to mean ‘beget*. The instance quoted by Lyman 
from Athanasius is in the passive, and does not help us much. If Arius 
had wanted to speak of adoption in the Thalia^ he would have had a 
number of far dearer w ays of doing so; why not hidothfsas or ( from the 
rather rare kuiGiheteo) huiolhesis? Even tehwpmfsnmems would ha’v^e been 
belter, though not unambiguous, as teknopoied in the middle voice can 
still mean either ‘adopt’ or ‘beget*. Why should Arius, when writing of 
what is argued to be a central tenet of his theology', use what is at best 
something of a solecism to express it, with a verb which could mean just 
what he supposedly does not want to say? But the ambiguity of the verb 
is in fact significant. It is actually rather difficult to distinguish 
absolutely clearly in Greek by lexical means alone between natural and 
adoptive parenthood. After all, teknopoieo simply means ‘to make a 
child*. Just as gennao can be used of the baptismal rebirth of bclie\^ers, 
and gmnema of the Christian, so we cannot treat teknopaied^ active or 
middle, as a word that deliberately marks ‘adoption* as opposed to ‘be¬ 
getting’, No weight can be placed on this line to support a straight¬ 
forward exaltation/adoption Christolog>^ in Arius. 

Finally, as to Lyman’s discussion of anii-Manichaean material, a 
very interesting discussion in itself, I am not convinced that it really 
helps her case at all.^® Certainly Alexander of Lycopolis is concerned 
with the model of Jesus as teacher by word and freely chosen example, 
o\'er against what he sees as Manichaean determinism; but he is not 
interested (and wc should not expect him to be) in Christology, as he is 
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nor a. Christian [heologian. 1 ani sure Ly^mai] is right to see and- 
Maniehaean concerm as widespread in Egypt and Syria at this time - 
and Arius shows proof of this, as does t^amphiius^d^uitJg)' for Or^en. But 
- to repeat the point - an enthusiasm for Jesus^ exemplary free will is 
not the same as a belief that this the crucial issue for GhristoJogy. The 
other text Lyman appeals to, the Aeia Arciuiai, is a really intiiguing 
document; but its theological world b emphatically post-Nicene, 
indeed Andctchene and and'Arian, ‘Manes' in this dialogue attempts to 
ridicule the arguments of the orthodox Chrbtian ArcheJaus by saying 
that they imply a divinixaiion of Jesus per pTofeci^, ‘by adv’ancc' or ‘by 
degrees\ Archelaus docs not w'hoUy repudiate thb^ but the point is that 
what is being disputed is not to do with any change or advance in the 
heavenly Logos^ nor with a transformadon of Jesus' humanity into 
divinityj but with the nanire of the SpLrit^s work in the human Jesus. 
Archelaus is defending the view that the heavenly' Son dwells in Jems 
as in a tafaemadiC, leaving his humanity integral and free - precisely the 
language of one of Arius' fiercest critics, Eustathius of Antioch (the 
verbal parallels are striking and have not been fully examined). ^Manes’ 
i$, on the contrary, defending a view in which Jesus is not in any 
recogriHable sense a free human agent. l^Vhatewr this sKowts, it casts 
little light On what Arius might have thought. Rather, it may be of 
interest in showing how, in the Antiochene sphere of theological Influ¬ 
ence* anti-Arian and anit-Manichaean polemic might have siimuUted 
each other. Aniiochenes want to defend the human liberty of Jesus so 
as to avoid the imputaiion of mutability to the divine Word; such a 
defence of human llbetty has obvious and helpful implications for 
debate with Manichees. So far from suggesting an ‘Arian^ substrate to 
the argument in the dcis, this section of the fictional dispute confirms, 
1 believe, a strong pro-Nitene background for the text. 

All this being said, I admit that my earlier discussions neglect some 
of the ways in which we need to connect Arius with something other 
than just speculative traditions* even in exegesis. In a paper of 1997,1 
proposed that one important source for Arius' thought might have 
been the Alexandrian liturgical tradition. If we can assume - and it is 
admittedly less than certain - that the extant earliest texts of the 
Liturgy of St \lark represent at least some prc-Nicenr elements, we 
have a powerful liturgicaJ rhetoric of participation in the heavenly 
worship that is led by the ‘two most honourable living beings'. This 
must be an allusicm to the kind of mode! found in the jiscension of 
hraoky where the Son and the Spirit lead the w'orship of the heavenjy 
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sanctuary* Lorenz noted in 1980 the liturgical Teel’ of some phrases in 
the and there is enough in the pre-Nicene Alexandrian 

thought world in generai to encourage the belief that this mythology of 
the Throjumlt^ with its archaic Jewish-Christian echoes, was a strong 
presence* It is perfecdy possible that Arius could have appealed to the 
familiar cucharisdc texts of his day in support of his theology: an 
ob\dous bridge bet^veen ‘learned’ exegesis and popular piety* 

And on the vrider background of Arius, it is worth mentioning the 
magisterial study of Eusebius of Caesarea’s theology by Holger 
Stnitwolf (1999), which traces in great detail the kind of Platonism 
Eusebius assumes into his trinitarian thinking — and, significandy 
(p, 31) concludes that Eusebius initially misunderstood Arius as saying 
something similar to himself, and then distanced himself more and 
more from the Alexandrian as he realized his error, while still oppos¬ 
ing the theology of the correlarivity of Father and Son adv^anced by 
Alexander, following Dionysius and Origen. Peter Widdicombe (1994) 
has explored some of the theological treatments of this latter theme, 
demonstrating dearly how much of a specific Alexandrian tradition 
could be invoked on the question* I have also, in a brief essay^® 
attempted to expand my suggesdons about what might have happened 
to the text of Pamphilus* Apology during the later fourth century: some 
of the Origen extracts there are misleadin^y placed or relocated so as 
to answer the questions of the end, not the beginning, of the century, 
and we shall better understand Origen’s relation to the controversies 
around Arius himself if we bear this in mind. 

4, ARIUS AND NEOPLA TOMSM 

Strutwolf^^ characterizes Eusebius' theology as standing ‘between 
Numenius and Plotinus’ - a description that brings neatly into focus 
one of the possible areas of tension between the theology^ of Eusebius 
and that of Arius as reconstructed in the foregoing pages* The thesis 
that Arius might represent a more post-Plotinian metaphysic has been 
variously received. Hanson^^ finds some plausibility in it, as does 
Barnes - though the latter also sounds a warning note, pointing out 
that, as Plotinus and Porphyry taught in Rome, we should not be too 
confident about how familiar they were to thinkers in the eastern 
Mediterranean at this point*^^ This is fair comment - though we know 
that a good deal of Porphyry w^as familiar, and that lamblichus w'as 
active in the east. However, the suggestion that Anatolius, lamblichus’ 
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te&dier, Is to be identified with the ChrisEbs bishop Anatolius of 
Laodicaea is one that 1 adoptetl over-enthiisiasticaUyj it is stated as fact 
(aboviej p. 196) ^ when it is at best conjecture, and a conjecture regarded 
very sceptically indeed by several well-qualified judges^ 1 still find it 
attractK'ej but must admit to more doubts than in 1907^ 

This ia one of a. number of very' wei^t>' criticisms made of the entire 
thesis of Neoplatonic influence on Arius by Christopher Stead in an 
article published in 1997. This challenges most of the cardinal points of 
my iruerpretation in a good deal of detail^ and b not easily sum¬ 
marized. Essendalty^ thought Stead^s charges concentrate mosdy on 
the account gi\'en of alleged shifts in the idea of participation in 
Flotinian and post-Plotinian philosophy^ there are also some rather 
more minor compJaints about overconfidence in claiming analogies 
between Arius* phraseology and that of tiie Neoplatonists, and a severe 
criticism of the inierpreiation I proposed in 1903 of the significance of 
the phrase iihas fej ousias [iotipabtis] in the eontroversy. I had argued that 
this was a turn of phrase used by Alexander and his circle^ repudiated 
by Arius on the grounds that calling the Son tdios in relation to the 
Father would h&v-e reduced the Son to an impersonal proper of the 
Father, and 1 refemed id Porphyry^s Ist^o^ for an analysis of to idion 
which would rule out applying idtas to a substance in its own right. 
Stead objects to ^careless formulation^ (p. 42): obriously mHos can be 
used of a substance in relation to another, as with the biblical 'his own 
Son’^ and many comparable examples. Porphyry' is talking of to idtefty 
the abstract notion of being ^preper^ to a substance, not die use of the 
commonplace adjective ii&os. To deny diat this could be used of a sub¬ 
stance commits us to a nonsensical conclusion prohibiting the ordinary' 
expression by which wc assert that something belongs to something 
ebc. 

Let me attempt to respond to this before turning to the thorny 
question of participatiou. To the accuiation of careless formulation 1 
must, alas, plead guilry. 1 must also say that J am now' not convinced 
that idios Coti patfOi tfiLtiai v/as a phrase current in the early days of the 
debate; its prominence comes in by way of Athanasius’^ discussiona of 
it in ioatra Arimwj, and I strongly suspect that it is a post-Nicene expres¬ 
sion. However, the point 1 was trying to make, clumsily, was that to 
assert something is proper to another jubiUitta is strictly to say that it is 
an aspect of the defiiiition of another subsiance; as such, it cannot be 
a substaiice in its owti right. Of course tve can and do say that this or 
that belongs to someone or something without denying its substantive 
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reality, but if we were to get a little more technical and say that it is a 
defining property of something else, we should be saying thai it existed 
only in virtue of that something else beiug whal it is, not as an inde¬ 
pendent aubJecL Greek, like otlter languages, uses the same words For 
the non-iechnkal relation (ownership) as for the strict or technical (pro¬ 
priety): bi Welsh, means to belong as in ownership, to be related 
by kinship, and to be dehnitionally proper. I agree that I failed to make 
dear that \ had bi mind the last-named of these only; 1 agree also t!uu 
when Arius m his own (proper) undoubtedly authentic writings speaks 
of idion or he is making a quite different point about how the Son 
does not possess by nature any of the defining propcilics of the Fathers 
sutstanec. WTriethcr he also rejected, as I originally suggested, a view 
that appeared lo reduce the Son to a propeny of the Father (making 
Kim, in effect, a metaphoiicaJ personification of the Father^s wisdom or 
whatever) must be more doubduJ, diough I do not tlibik it alien to 
Arius* theological agenda. And finally, on this, I aju now' also indined 
to agree that wc do not have to appeal lo Porphyry as a source for a 
doctrine that Arius could have found, as Stead suggests, (p. 43} in 
Clement. 

1 had also suggested thar Arius* documentable hostility (before 
Nicaea] to the use of homoousios, on the grounds of its materialistk 
resonance mght owe something to the fact that lamblichus uses the 
word very specifically to refer to a compound of different substances, 
which could in principle be broken down into ‘consubstmidal portions^ 
Although, as Stead notes, lambhchus does not use meratr, 'portion*, him¬ 
self, it is a namral word in the context (Stead quite ri^dy says that of 
course a mstvj in a compound is hotTiBoanon). Since erven the best- 
informed Christian writers of the period othenvise sliow no knowledge 
of lamblichus, there is a pruna Jads unlikelihcKKl of any biliuence. i 
grant the rclativi: unlikelihood; I merely note a usage vvhich may throw 
light on precisely wlw Arius disliked hmucums so intonsci^'.. The specific 
sense given by lambfichus is just suSciendy distoictlve, I v^ould argue, 
to suggest a slighdy different slam on the term and its possible readings 
to provide added fud for someone to deny its appropriateness in regard 
to God- But whether anything like direct contact with lamblichus ia 
imaginable J am agnostic, more so than in 19S3 or 1907. 

Stead*5 objections to my discussion of parucipadon are the most 
serious in his article. ! proposed that Arius represented a theological 
equivalent of that movement in late antique philosophy which came 
to stress the incommunicability of substance ^ so that any talk of 
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jubffanEial pajtictpauon or the bestowal of a share in the substance of 
a higher reality upon a low'er would have lo be ruled oul Hence my 
language about *vertical^ and lateral’ participation. If the term does 
not mean the share of a lower reality Ln a. higher, its focus is the rela¬ 
tion of co-ordinate substances sharing common definition. My point in 
respect of Arius was that, in contrast to earlier theologies, his scheme 
assumes that God cannot communicaie what he is to another, and that 
the only sharing of substance that makes sense is the co-ordinate model 
- which ruies out any communky of substance between Father and 
Son, since God is never a member of a class of beingSh 

Stead is particularly severe on ±is hypothesis. There is no such shift 
in ancient philosophy as I suggest; it is not laae that Alexander of 
Aphrodisiac and Porphyry introduce a doctrine of'lateral’ participa¬ 
tion. The use of meioahe and cognate terms to describe what Stead 
prefen to call a 'symmetrical’ relation (i.e. one between individuals on 
the same ontological level) goes back beyond Plato and is a common¬ 
place* Wbai Alexander of Aphrodisias has to say about this is just 
piossibly relevant, but my reference to Porphyry to support the idea of 
a new sense being given to mtlocfte is a straightforward misreading. In 
any cast, the logical work of Alexander and Porphyry is most unlikely 
to have been known to any Christian writer; chose who show some 
awareness of these authors never refer to the kind of material I adduce. 
As to the broader point of Arius' apparent criticjue of a doctrine imply¬ 
ing that Father and Son were two members of a class of this is 

weakened by the fact that no-onc ever seems to call the Father 
h&nmusio£ with the Son, as would surely be the case if the term indi¬ 
cated a 'symmetricaJ'' relation of panicuiars sharing a substantial defi¬ 
nition. Finally, where the language of metocAf is used by fourth-cenitiry 
writers, it seems to be primarily in respect of the sharing of attributes 
rather than any issues about substance (pp. 47-50). 

There are several matters of detail which would need more argu¬ 
ment tkan I can glTer here to contest eflcctivcly; but 1 shall mention 
some of the larger issues:. First, an examination of the 19S3 article’s 
claims will show that 1 am not supposing that Alexander and Porphyry 
introduce an unheard-of novelty^ into Greek vocabulary. Of course 
mttodm means a syinmeirical relation in ordinary' usage before the third 
century ce. My point was rather that the use of such language for the 
relation of an individual to a higher form was dismbsed by Aristcitle 
and by that generation of philosophers who fint seriously sought to 
combine Aristotelean logic with Platonic metaphysics. 'Substantial 
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parEtcipadori' cannol mean the trajasfer of srubstanttal content from a 
higher or paradigmatic 'possessor’ of the substance in quesdcin to 
a lower* Hence the refcmiCc to Porphyr^^’a phfasfioJogy'j from the 
hct^^22 (and elsetvhere}: 'participauon in form is equalp parndpadon 
in accidents is a matter of more or less\ My mifftake in the 1983 article 
tvas a very evident confusion as to when I ivas referring specifically to 
substantial or formal participation rather than to participation in 
general^ and I do not dispute that my reference to these Poiphyrian 
texts gives a misleading impression. But if this trend in lhird“century 
thought is accumteJy identified, the looser language about die second 
god or the world having nieicfiJie iii God [and Stead, p.. 52^ quotes some 
pertinent ejcamples) will not he useable. This is not a simple repudia* 
tion of Plato; it is an aspect of that strenuous reconfiguratjon of 
Platons cosmology which produces the varied and immensely complex 
mtellectual world of Neoplatonism. 

I referred earlier to StrutwolT’s characterisation of Eusebius as 
^bet^^icen Numenius and Plotiniis^; and precisely what I was attempting 
to identily was whether Arius represents a stage beyond this position 
(in which the participatory relation of the second god lo the substance 
of the first could still be seen as a solution to the increasingly vexed 
question of the sense in which the Logos was divinej^ a stage in which 
affirming the subsumiial difference of the Logos from the Father was 
an iniellectuai necessity for theology. If a *Numenian’ solution \vas 
increasingfy indefensible in the metaphysics of the third century outside 
the Christian world, should we imagine a comparable move i^vhhin the 
Christian world, producing something like Arius* scheme? The point 
is well taken that an aifirmative an^cr to this would require us to 
believe what wc have HO hard evidence for - that Alius Ot somc 
unknown teacher oThis had more direct acquaintance than almost any 
contemporary with early Neoplatonic writings (hence my probably 
over-bold identification of Anatolius as the link figure here). The solu¬ 
tion may be rightly regarded as unproven, but I believe the quesdon is 
a real one. And. despite Stead’s dcniaJ that 'symmetrical’ participation 
between Father and Son is not an issue in the fourth century:^ the 
repeated denunciations of Teaching two egenmta' and Arius’ repudia¬ 
tion of equaliiy between Father and Son do stroiigly suggest diat tJie 
problem of a lateral or symmetrical participation in divine substance 
implied in the Alexandrian stress on the eternal corrdativity of Father 
and Son^ wa^ a real one to somc theologians of the pcriofl, and 
may have been exacerbated for some by the awarenes* that the old 
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formulations which impliitd a bestowal of divine substance from higher 
ID lower were looking mEellectually shopworn. More than this it would 
be rash to claim with any confidence. 

COJ^CLUSION 

In terms of the mtellecutal hisiory of the controversy sparked by Arius, 
I was more concerned in 19B7 to establish the fact that a theological 
crisis was brewing at this point than lo construe^ once and for alh an 
explanation of il 1 allowed in the text that it was a matter of exegetjcal 
as well as philosophical tangles; but there are umnktakablc issues about 
metaphysics around in all this, and I don't think we can reasonably 
suppose that they are entirely secondary or that they have absolutely 
no relation to the rest of the mtellectual climate of the early fourth 
century. How much of the detail of my own reconstruction will survive, 
lime will leM. But the theology of Arius does noi come from nowhere; 
and part of my aim was to show how a theological Eradition that is not 
responsive in some wa^'s lo wider intellectual currents can become 
stuck, its fruitful paradoxes turning into simple oporiai. 

Thus the postscript to the original text of this book sets out to sketch 
some issues around the methodology of dealing with tradition - build¬ 
ing a litdc On exactly what Newman docs with this sort ofqucsdori (sub¬ 
sequent work on Newman haj only served to sCrengdien the intuitions 
here). My allusions to possible parallels with the German Church 
struggle of the 1930s provoked some pained protests: Maurice Wiles 
aptly says that 1 evidenily ihink Ariua' problem was that he had not 
read Barth (p. 178; cf. pp. 2'37"239 above). But there arc questions 
about [he inieracdon of theology and models of power [hat arise, 
questions which do not easily yield, 1 admit:, answers unambiguously 
favourable to the ^orthodox’ resolution to which I give my own theo¬ 
logical loyaldes,^ The work of defending the plausibility of Nicene 
Christianity today cannot be done in terms simply of clarifying intel- 
lecnial history as if it hod an isolated life of its own. 

Yet there are movements in intellectual history, the introduction of 
new paradigms and mages which slowly and often unpredkiably shift 
the possibiliiies of ihinkingn Wiles’ own demonstration that Arius’ 
theology of the seini-dhnne mediator does not survive very well in a 
cosmology where there ore fewer or no intermediate levels of life 
between this world and God is, in fact, a very suggestive observation. 
One long-term effect of ihe Nicene settlement was that it eventually 
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made it impossible for orthodox GKriftianity to conceive God as an 
indmdual. It was already beginning to cfifect whai Wiles sees as the 
process of early modernity’s dearingof ihe air. there are no dramas, no 
CGHmogonie tranaaetions to be imagined in which God determines 
vvhai is needed to pursue the great labour of creattoti. Rather there is 
the dh-nne life aa a system of threefold rdadon set over against the 
history of the luiivcrse svhich wholly depends upon it. The story of 
the laner again and again provides the scaiS^lding for spoahing of the 
former, but again and again requires stripfung and demytholog^zing. 
The history of theology is a history of such finrdlc and suggestive 
mistakes (revealing mistakes^ we might say). Nioaea and its later reEnc- 
ments set down the grammar of Christian speech about Goeb as has 
often been said, warning against canonizing in theology the tempting 
idioms of human personal imeracdon. requiring ub to strain beyond 
these if %ve are to begin to hold to any sense of the radleality of divine 
gift. If God h not an individual, God does not compete with va for 
spacc;*^ if God is not an individual, God’s will cannot be adequately 
understood m the terms of selF-asserdon or contest for control m which 
so much of our usual discourse of will is CASt. The implications for 
theology, for ethics and for prayer and spirituality are enormous; and 
we are still discov'ering tliem. 
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Credal Documents 


(a) The 'Creed of Lucian of Antioch’ 

(from de syn. 23, Opitz 249) 

Foliowing the evangelical and apostolic tradition, we ]>elLeve in one 
God, the ruler of alh the former {dhtioargen) and maker and provider 
of everything, from whom arc all things; and in one Lord^ Jesus 
Christ, his Son, the only'’begotten God, through whom are all 
things,’ begotten from the Father before all ages, God from God, 
entire fulness from entire fulness ix Adllda), the only one from 

the only one, the perfect from the perfect, king from king, lord from 
lord, the living Word, living Wisdom, true light, the way, the truth, 
the resurrectioiij the shepherd* the door^ immutable and un¬ 
changing,, the exact image of the substance (oioia) and will and power 
and glory of the Father's divinity, ‘the hrstbom of all cleation^“ the 
one who is 'in the beginnirig with GodV Gtxl the Word* according 
to what is said in the gospel: ^and the W'ord was Gpd';^ 'through 
whom all things came to he‘,^ and 'in whom all things cohere';* 
who in the last days came down from above and w'as begotten of a 
virgin, in accordance with the Scriptures, and became a human 
being, 'a mediator between God and human beings'^ the apostle of 
our faith® and author {archegm) of life,^ as he says: T have come 
down from heaven not to do my own will, but the will of him who 
sent who suffered on our behalf and rose on the third day 

and ascended into the heavens, and took his seat on the Father's 
right hand* and is coming again with glory and power to judge 
living and dead; and in the Holy Spirit* given to believers for 
encouragcmcni (JtaTakiesin) and sanedfreation and perfections^ just 
as our Lord Jesus Christ ordered his disciples: 'Go forth and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name df the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit’’^ — that is, of a Father who is truly 
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Fathetj a Son who truly is Son^ a Holy Spirit who truly is Holy 
Spirit^ these names are not assigned casually or idly, but designate 
quite precisely the particular subsistence {hupostasis), the rank and 
the gloryof each of those named, so as to make them three in 
respect of subsistence, but one in concord,'^ 

[The conclusion with its list of anathemas is clearly dependent 
on Nicaea.] 

{This formula, discussed more fully on pp, 163-4 above, is notable 
chiefly for its extensive use of biblical citation and its rich accumu¬ 
lation of metaphorical titles for the Logos, It is most unlikely to 
represent exactly any confession of Lucian’s, but certainly contains 
material that goes back to his original circle.) 


(b) The statement of faith of Arius and his Alexandrian supporters 
(from Opitz, U.6 = de syn*16, Epiphanius, haer. 69.7) 

Our faith, which we have from our forefathers and which we have 
also learned from you, holy father, is this: we acknowledge one God, 
the only unbegotten {agenneios)^ the only eternal the only 

one without cause or beginning [amrekos)^ the only true, the only 
one possessed of immortality, the only wise, the only good, the only 
sovereign, judge of all things, controller of all things, administrator 
of all things, immutable and unchanging, righteous and good, the 
God of the Law and the prophets and the New Covenant, the 
begetter of his only Son before endless ages; through whom he made 
both the ages and all that is; begetting him not in appearance but 
in truth, giving him subsistence by his own will; [begetting him as] 
immutable and unchanging, the perfect creation of God, but not 
like one among other creatures, a begotten being [gmnema), but not 
like one among other generated things {ton gegennmenon)^ not the 
Father's offspring in the sense of an emanation {proboli) as Valen¬ 
tinus taught; nor the Fa ther’s offspring in the sense of a consubstan- 
tial portion {meros homoousim) of the Father, as Manichaeus 
explained it; nor, as Sabeltius said, splitting up the [divine] monad, 
a ‘Son-Father’ {kuiopalbr); nor, as Hieracas [said], a lamp lit from 
another lamp, or, as it were, a single light [divided] into two; 
nor something existing beforehand and then later begotten or re¬ 
established as a son - as you yourself, holy father, have many times 
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condemned those who put forward such accounts, in your public 
teaching in church and synod {en sunedrw(i)). But rather [it is] as 
we say, that he [the Son] was created by the will of God before a!l 
times and all ages, receiving from the Father his life and his exist- 
encCj the Father making the Son*s glories exist alongside himself,^ 
For the Father in giving him the inheritance of ail things^ did not 
deprive himself of what he has self-sufficiently [agenneios) in his own 
life; for he is the source of every'thing. 

So there are three subsisting realities [hupostaseis); but God, being 
the cause of all things, is without beginning and supremely unique 
(mondtatos)^ while the Son, timelessly {achwnds) begotten by the 
Father, created and established before all ages, did not exist prior 
to his begetting, but was timelessly begotten before all things; he 
alone was given existence [directly] by the Father. For he is not 
eternal or co-eternal or equally self-sufficient (sunagennetos) with the 
Father, nor does he have his being alongside the Father, [in virtue] 
as some say, [of] his relation with him [tn pros ti)^ thus postulating 
two self-sufficient first principles* But it is God [only], as monad 
and first principle of all things, who exists in this way before all 
things^ That is why he exists before the Son [pro tou kuiou) — as we 
have learned from holy father, in your public preaching in 
church* Accordingly then, since he has his existence, his glories and 
his life from the Father, and ail things are delivered to him,^ it is 
in this sense that God is his principle and source [arcke). He has 
authority over the Son as his God, and as the one who exists before 
him. But if the expressions 'from him’^ {ex autou) and ‘from the 
womb ^ and I came out from the Father and have come hcre’^ are 
understood by certain people in terms of a portion of something 
consubstanciaP or in terms of an emanation, then, according to 
them, the Father is compound and divisible and changeable and 
material, as far as they are concerned, the God who is without a 
body is undergoing the experiences proper to a body. 

(This is a carefully phrased text, insisting on its orthodox and 
traditional character, yet at the same time arguing clearly and 
pertinaciously for a distinctive and controversial interpretation of 
the faith received* Arius^ skill as a dialectician is discernible in these 
lines, though they are less idiosyncratic than the Thcilid. The various 
parallels with Bishop Alexander’s own phraseology suggest that 
there are elements of an official Alexandrian creed in this formula; 
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the anti-heretical slogans are probably 'officiar catechesis^ for 
example. But the concluding section (the second paragraph above) 
is clearly individual exposition.) 


(c) The orthodox faith according to Alexander of Alexandria 
(from Opitz, Ud4 = Theodoret, h.e. 1.4) 

About the Father and the Son, this is how w'e believe, as the 
apostolic Church declares: [We believe] in one unbegotten {agen- 
niton) Father^ who has no cause of his existence, immutable and 
unchanging, eternally possessing his nature thus, in the same way, 
incapable cither of improvement or of diminution, the giver of the 
Law and the prophets and the gospels, the Lord of the patriarchs 
and the apostles and all the saints; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, begotten not out of non-existence, 
but out of the Father, the truly existent one {ouk ek tou me ontos, aiV 
ek tou onto:^ patros)^ not in any bodily way — by splitting o^f, or by 
the emanation of distinct levels of reality, as Sabellius and Valen¬ 
tinus teach' — but in an unutterable and inexplicable fashion, as 
that writer whom we have already quoted says, ‘Who shall declare 
his generation?^since his subsistence (hupostasu) defies investi¬ 
gation by any entity that has come into being {pas€(i) tE(i) gEJimte(i) 
phusei) - just as the Father himself defies investigation. — since the 
form of his divine generation is not to be grasped by the natural 
capacities of rational beings. 

Those who are anointed by the Spirit of truth will have no need 
to learn these things from me: the voice of Christ has already begun 
to prompt us on all this, the voice that says in its teaching, 'No one 
knows who the Father is except the Son, and no one knows who 
the Son is except the Father.^^ We have learned that the Son is 
immutable and unchanging, seInsufficient [aprosdte) and perfect, 
just like the Father, except for the Fathcris quality of being 'unbe¬ 
gotten'. For he is the exact and precise image of the Father,"^ as it 
is plain that an image contains all those qualities in virtue of which 
the greater paradigm [rniphsma) exists;^ thus the Lord himself 
taught us, saying, *My Father is greater than VP 

Accordingly, we believe that the Son exists eternally in depen¬ 
dence on the Father (ek tou pciiros]^ Tor he is the effulgence of his 
glory and the imprinted image of the Father’s subsistence’,^ But no 
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one should cake ^eternally- to imply 'unbegotten\ as some peoplej 
whose mental faculties are blinded^ think. To say, *He existed^ and 
'existed eternally’, and 'existed before the ages* is not the same 
thing as to say ‘unbegotten’; in no way could human understanding 
contrive to work out a name expressing what it is to be unbegotten* 
\ou too, I think, would approach the matter in this way; I have 
complete confidence that all of you^ hold the correct view, [which 
is] that none of these expressions means ‘unbegotten* in any way 
at ail* All of them seem to relate to some kind of temporal duration, 
and are incapable of expressing properly the divinity and - so to 
speak - the 'primordiality* {arckawiiUi) of the Only-begotten; they 
are the words of holy men struggling as best they each of them 
could to make the mystery clear, and at the same time asking 
pardon from their audience with the quite legitimate defence that 
they had said, '[This is true] only as far as we have managed to 
grasp it/ But if those people who claim that what is 'known in part* 
has been ‘done away with’ as far as they are concerned expect more 
than human lips can utter, then obviously 'existed* and ‘eternally*, 
and ‘before the ages’ leave much to be desired; such expressions, 
whatever they amount to, are not the same as [a definition of] 
'unbegotten*. 

So the unbegotten Father’s dignity is safeguarded for him; no one 
can be said to be the cause of his existence. And the appropriate 
degree of honour is accorded to the Son as well, in ascribing to him 
an eternal {anarchonY generation from the Father. As we have said, 
we give him the worship that is his due when we use of him the 
expressions ‘existed’ and ‘eternally’ and 'before the ages* in the 
sense consistent with true religion and reverence* In doing so, we 
do not deny his divinity; we ascribe to him, as the image and imprint 
of the Father, an exact and complete likeness [to the Father]. But 
we still hold that to be uiibegotten is solely the property of the 

Father - which is what the Saviour himself saysr 'My Father is 
greater than I*’ 

As well as this properly reverent view concerning Father and 
Son, we also confess belief in one Holy Spirit^ just as the holy 
scriptures teach, the Spirit who motivated^^ both the holy men of 
the old covenant and the godlike {theiou^) teachers of what we know 
as the new covenant; and in one and one only catholic Church, the 
apostolic Church, which can never be defeated, even though the 
whole world should conspire to attack it, vkiorious over all the 
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irreverent rebellions of heretics, We are confirmed in this belief by 
the words of the master of the household of the Church: 'Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.’And over and above this, we 
acknowledge the resurrection from among the dead, the resurrection 
of which our Lord Jesus Christ has become the firstfruits:'^ he took 
on a body, in truth, not in appearance, from Mary the Mother of 
God when be had come to dwell among the human 

race at the end of the ages, for the taking away of sins, he was 
crucified, he died, and yet in all this did not undergo any lessening 
of his divinity. And when he had risen from the dead, he was taken 
up into heaven and took his seat on the right hand of majesty 

In this letter, I have set out these things only in part, thinking 
that it would be tedious to write in full detail on each point, as I 
have said, since your godly keenness will hardly have avoided 
becoming aware of them! These things we teach, these things we 
preach, these things are the apostolic tenets of the Church. 

(As with Alius’ statement, certain elements of an Alexandrian 
credal form are discernible in this text - the list of divine predicates, 
the phrases describing the Father as God of Old and New Covenants 
alike, the repudiation of Sabellius and Valentinus, the use o(huposi- 
asis for the divine entities, the use of Hebrews L Alexander alone 
has the article on Spirit and Church; but, since this has some 
affinities with Arius’ later confession ((g) below), we may consider it 
likely that this too reflects a common credal form in the Alexandrian 
background* Alexander’s exposition is awkwardly ordered, as he 
only rather belatedly returns to the statements about the Wordy’s 
incarnate life that we should expect earlier* But this has the inter¬ 
esting effect of making the conventional anti-docetic affirmations of 
this portion of the creed a gloss on the hope of bodily resurrection: 
the incipient ‘two nature’ rhetoric (true flesh, undiluted Godhead) 
looks forward to later Alexandrian Christology in associating Chris- 
tologlcal balance with the possibility of giving full weight to the 
promise of concrete transformation for the believer, bodily glorifi¬ 
cation, in the age to come. 

Alexander’s defensiveness about the expressions 'existed eter¬ 
nally’ and so on strongly suggests that some such phrases had been 
introduced into the formal catechesis, or the creed itself, at his 
insistence “ perhaps to counter some sort of gnostic teaching that 
the Son is a 'development’ of the divine being in its complex relation 
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with the cosmos, perhaps to combat Sabdlianism (exactly what 
Anus wanted to do), Arios^ letter to Eusebius ofNicomedia makes 
it clear that Alexander was in the habit of coining new theologicaJ 
slogans in his teaching. 

The most distinctive feature of this text, however, is probably its 
markedly apophatic character. The tension between the eikm 
theology of some passages and the insistence elsewhere on God^s 
abiding inaccessibility to reason is no less pronounced for being 
very typically Alexandrian.) 


(d) The creed of the Synod of Antioch, 325. 

(from Opitz, UTS; the translation is from Schwartz’ Greek 
version of the Syriac original, checked against the Syriac at 
various unclear points.) 

This, then, is the faith that was set forth by spiritual men,^ whom 
it is not right to think of as living or understanding according to 
the flesh at any time, but as always formed and trained in the spirit 
by means of the holy writings of the inspired books. It is: to believe 
in one God, the Father, the ruler of all, incomprehensible, immu¬ 
table and unchanging, the providential overseer and governor of all 
things, righteous and good, maker of heaven and earth and all that 
is in them, Lord of the Law and the prophets and the New 
Covenant; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son, 
begotten not out of non-existence, but out of the Father, not as a 
thing made {J>oihon) but as a begotten being {gennema) in the strict 
sense {kurios), generated in an unutterable and indescribable 
fashion, since only the Father w'ho begat and the Son who w^as 
begotten know [its mode] - ‘No one knows the Father except the 
Son, or the Son except the Father.’^ He always exists and did not 
earlier on not exist. For we have learned from the holy scriptures 
that he is the sole image [of the FatherJT ^nd is not unbegotien, 
since it is dear that he is, so to speak, Trom^ the Father.^ The 
scriptures call him a begotten son, in the strict and proper sense 
[kurios kai aklkos) - not just by convention {tkesei)^^ for it wmld be 
irreverent and blasphemous to say this. Just so do we believe that 
he is immutable and unchanging, not begotten or brought into 
being by will or [only] conventionally speaking, [or?] in such a way 
that he would seem to be [generated] out of non-existence, but 
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begotten in the way appropriate for hinij not in the likeness or the 
nature of anything that has come to be through hinij or mixed with 
them at all “ which it is not lawful to imagine. Rather do we confess, 
then, because he transcends all conception or understanding or 
thought, that he was begotten out of the unbegotten Father, God 
the Word, the true light, righteousness, Jesu’s Christ, the Lord and 
Saviour of aih For he is the image not of the will or anything else, 
but of the actual kupostasis of the Father,^ This Son, God the Word, 
having also been born and made flesh out of Mary the Mother of 
God (theoiokos)^ and suffered, and died, rose from the dead and, 
when he had been taken into heaven, took his seal on the right 
hand of the power of the Most High/ and is coming to judge living 
and dead. 

Further, as the holy scriptures teach us to put our faith in our 
Saviour, so too they teach us to put our faith in the one Spirit, the 
one catholic Church, the resurrection of the dead, and a judgment 
in which everyone will be repaid for what they have done in the 
flesh, whether good things or bad; and wt anathematize those who 
say or think or preach that the Son of God is a creature or something 
brought into being or made and is not truly a begotten being, or 
that there was when he was not. For wc believe that he was [always] 
and that he is [?...] and that he is [the true?] light.® We further 
anathematize those who propose that he is immutable by his own 
free will, and those who introduce the notion that his generation is 
out of non-existence and that he is not by nature immutable in the 
way the Father is. For as our Saviour is proclaimed to be the 
image of the Father in every respect, he is so especially in this 
particular. 

(The sources of this confession are not easy to disentangle; its links 
with (c) are obvious, and parallels with the ekikesis ascribed to 
Gregory Thaumaturgus have been noted (Abramowski (1975)). Its 
pre-Nicene character appears in its innocence of the komoousios and 
of the language of the Son’s derivation from the Father^s omia. The 
anathemas closely foreshadow those of Nicea, but are rather less 
clearly focused. It may be that the text shows the dominating 
influence of Alexandrian interests at the Synod, leading to a state¬ 
ment heavily dependent upon Alexandrian models; but the simi¬ 
larity to Gregory's confession might suggest that there existed an 
Origenian formula known in the Antiochene sphere of influence. 
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which possessed one or two features lacking in the Alexandrian 
creed of the early fourth century* It may, but need not necessarily, 
rest on some more primitive Alexandrian model transmitted by 
Origen* There arc surprisingly few points of real contact with 
Xucian\ The ascription of a ‘natural' immutability to the Son in 
virtue of his being the Father's image is distinctive, and reflects 
Alexander s interpretation of Arius as some sort of adoptionist 
because of his insistence on the Son’s free will and deliberate virtue*) 

(e) The creed of Eusebius of Caesarea^ 

(from Opitz, U.22 = de deer* 33. 4-6*, Socrates, h.e* L8, 
Theodoret, h.e*IJ2) 

We believe in one God, the Father, the ruler of all, the maker of 
all things visible and invisible, and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Word of God, God from God, light from light,^ life from life, the 
only-begotten Son, the firstborn of all creation, begotten of the 
Father before all ages, through whom all things came to be; who 
for Our salvation was made flesh and dwelt among human beings 
and suffered and rose on the third day and ascended to the Father 
and is coming again in glory to judge living and dead. We believe 
also in one Holy Spirit, believing^ that each one of these exists and 
subsists,^ the Father truly [existing as] Father, the Son truly as Son 
and the Holy Spirit truly as Holy Spirit, just as our Lord said when 
sending out his disciples to preachr ‘Go forth and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit.’^ 


(This was Eusebius' attempt at a compromise formula for Nicaea, 
and no doubt represents pretty exactly the baptismal creed of 
Caesarea* It is appropriately rather neutral in flavour, somewhat 
surprisingly makes no use of eikon language, and contributes nothing 
specific to the Nicene debate* Despite Eusebius’ claims, and despite 
the role he is likely to have played at the council, it met with little 
support; but it did provide, in style, structure and vocabulary, a 
starting point for the drafting of a final formula.) 
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(f) The creed of Nicaea 

(from OpitZj U»24 = de deer* 33.8) 

Wc believe in one God, the Father, the ruler of all, the maker of 
all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ the 
Son of God, begotten as the only Son out of the Father,^ that is, 
out of the substance of the Father, God from God, light from light, 
true God from true God,“ begotten, not made, homoQusios with the 
Father, the one through whom all things came to be, things in 
heaven and things in earth; who, for the sake of us human beings 
and our salvation, descended and became flesh, became human, 
suffered, and rose on the third day, ascended into the heavens and 
is coming to judge living and dead; and in the Holy SpiriL^ 

As for those who say, * there was when he was not\ or ‘he did 
not exist before he was begotten’, or *he came into being out of non¬ 
existence*, or who fantasize that the Son of God is [made] from 
some other hupostasis or ousut, or that he is created or mutable or 
changeable, such people the catholic and apostolic Church 
anathematizes. 

(A strikingly brief confession, blending the u neon t rovers ial terms of 
Eusebius* creed, and perhaps other Syro-Palestinian models, with 
aggressively novel expressions, designed to rule out any possibility 
of a doctrine of the Son*s creation. In spite of its oddity, it was 
never to be seriously challenged as the final statemcm of the catholic 
position in the fourth century. Although the creed of ‘Lucian* 
enjoyed some, popularity among ‘homoiousians* in the middle of the 
century, the non-Nicenes had no comparably economical and 
official statement - a fact that the polemic of Athanasius exploits 
to the fulL) 


(g) The confession of Arias and Euzoius^ 

(from Opitz, U.30 = Socrates, h.e. L26.8, and Sozomen, h.e. 
IL27) 

Wc believe in one God. the Father, the ruler of ah; and in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, the one who was begotten^ from him^ 
before all ages, God the Word, through whom ail things came to 
be, things in the heavens and things on earth; the one who 
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descended and took Aejh and suffered and rase and ascended into 
the heavens and is coming again to judge hving and dead. And in 
the Holy Spirit, and in the resurrection of the flesh and in the life 
of the age to come and in the Kingdom of the heavens and in [the] 
one catholic Church of God [extending] from one end of the earth 
to the other. 

We have received this faith from the holy gospels, where the Lord 
says to his disciples^ "Go forth and teach aJI nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.'''* 
If we do not so believe these things, and if we do not truly accept 
Father and Son and Holy Spirit^ Just as the whole catholic Church 
teaches^ and as the Scriptures (which we rely on in ail things) teach, 
God is our judge^ now and on the day that is coming. So we entreat 
you in your devoutneas, most God’beloved emperor, that we, who 
arc clerics holding the faith and sentiments of the Church and the 
holy Scriptures, may be united to our mother the Church through 
your peacemaking and reverent devoutness, with all questions put 
aside, and alt the word-spinning arising from these questions, so 
that both we and the Church, being at peace with each other, may 
all make together the proper and accustomed prayers for your 
peaceful and devout rule, and for all your family. 

(As behts a plea for amnesty, this is a studiedly uncontroversiai 
composition. The opening reads like a severely abbreviated version 
of (Oi omitting all the novel phrases of the original, but reraLning 
a pale semblance of some of its vocabllla^>^ The order of items in 
‘third article^ however, is distinctive, following none of the other 
eastern creeds of the period, and, as noted above (p. 97), may reflect 
some formula current in Arius' place of exile. The Alexandrian 
treed evidently included reference to Spirit and churchj but the 
resurrection-Life-kingdom sequence is not paralleled.) 
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PART I ARIUS AND THE NIGENE CRISIS 


A ARIUS BEFORE ARIANISM 

1 haer. 69.1, 132J9. 

2 They appear (improbably) as signatories of Arius' letter to Alexander 
of Alexandria (Opitz, U,6, 13.23) at an early stage of the controversy, 
and are also named in the encyclical sonKit&s of Alexander (OpitZj 
U*4b, 7J6-17). Philostorglus (h.e. 1.8, 9.13-14, 1.9, 10.1-2, 1.10, 
1K4-8) makes it dear that they were loyal to Arius at Nicaea. 
Secundus in particular b often memioned by Athanasius (e.g, in ad 
ep. Aeg. 7, PG 25, 553A, and hist. Ar. 65, Opitz 219.2fr., and 71, 
Opitz 222.13-20) as a persistent thorn in the flesh. 

3 E.g, Athanasius hisL Ar. 65, ioc. cit. 

4 On the history and topography of Libya in antiquity, see Pauly* 
Wissowa 25d, 14611. on Libya in general, 28.1, 18S1-1883 on Marma- 
rica, and 37.1, 509—10 on the Pentapolis. 

5 Ptolemais was the chief dty of Libya PentapoHs; the largely desert 
area of Marmarica had few candidates for an episcopal seat. The 
coastal town of Antipyrgos appears later as the name of a see (Pauly- 
Wissowa 1, 2534), but some lists ofNicene fathers include a bishop 

of Antipyrgos who is clearly not the same as Theonas, whose see 
remains a mystery. 

6 h.e. L8, 9.12-21. 

7 See the excellent discussion in Chadwick (1960), cspeciallv oo 176-9 

190-2. ^ ^ KK 

8 Opitz, U.34, 69-75; cf. below, I.B.3. 

9 Opiu, U.29, 63.5-6, 

10 According to the 'Festal Index’, the chronological table attached to 
Athanasius’ Festal Letters, IV, PG 26, 1352BC {Hu anno visitavU 
Pentapolim et Ammomacam)^ 

11 haer. 69.3, 154.12. 
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\2 Opiiz, U.34, 73,33ff* 

13 Boularand [1972)* p. 10* alludes to this consensus among ‘les patrol- 
ogues', but brings forward no solid reasons for adopting the suggested 
date. 

14 Sozomen, h,e. 1.15, 33.1; Rufinus, h.e. IJ, PL 21, 4b7A, implies 
that Arius was a presbyter before the accession of Alexander to the 
bishopric; the acla sincere sancti Petri, PG 18* 466AB, describe Arius* 
ordination to the presbyterate after the death of Bishop Peter in 31L 

15 Newman (1833), Section 1, passim. 

16 Despite the warnings entered by Gwatkin (1900), pp. 17-20, Further 
discussion of Arius’ supposed connections with Antioch will be found 
in tLCJ* infra. 

17 Athanasius, syn. 23, Opitz 249.1 Iff. The attribution to Lucian is 
found in Sozomen, he.e. III.5, 106*30-107.3, who probably derived 
this tradition from his Arian source, Sabinus of Heraclea (cf. n.74, 
below), 

18 And was martyred in January 312 (Eusebius, h.e. IX,6.3, 812.10^15). 
On his presence there in 303* see Bardy (1936), p. 84. 

19 Wall ace-Had rill (1982), p* 83. 

20 Philostorgius, h.e. II.3, 14.7-8, 11,14, 25.10-14, 

21 Ibid. 11.3, 14.1-9. 

22 This useful term has been popularized by Kopecek (1979) to 
distinguish the Aetians and Eunomians of the mid-century from the 
first generation of anti-Nicenes. 

23 Socrates, h.e. 1.5, PG 67, 41 A, Sozomen h.e. 1.15, 33*2-3, 

24 Williams (1983)* 

25 Barnes (1978), p* 105, gives firm evidence for locating lamblichus 
between c.290 and c*3O0* 

26 h.e* VII.32.6-13 (718.13-722*12), 20-1 (726*6-14). 

27 haer. 69.3, 154*12^16. 

28 Or possibly, ‘advanced in yea^s^ 

29 Or ‘with a stooping figure** 

30 vit. com, 38. 

31 haer. 69*3.154.17ff. 

32 Supra, n.l4. 

33 haer. 69*1*152.20-1, 69.2, 153*26* 

34 h.e* 1.15, 32.20-33.2. 

35 As Barnes (1981), p* 11, notes, other pieces of legislation (in economic 
affairs) were never promulgated In the West. 

36 There was a brief remission in the spring of 311) when Galerius 
was dying (Eusebius h.e. VIII. 17.1-10, 790.12-794.22, with a Greek 
translation of the emperor’s monition — not, strictly speaking, an 
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rdiCE; the Lalin is in Lactantius> <lc pc 34). Maxixnin had 

resumed persecution by November of that year^ 

37 AiXording to the Coptic pcssiQ of Coll u thus, Rcymond and Barns 
(1973), p. 147; the date is given by the text as 304. See also Bams 
and Chadwick {]973) for Peter of Alexandria's - possibly authenuc 
— letter to Apollonius. 

38 So the letters and historical iragments on the Melitian schism bom 
Codex Verona LX suggest fcriticaJ text in Ketlltf (193^), 
pp. 159^3); wc read {PG 10, 1366B and Kecilcr, (1936), p. 160, 

11-14} of those left in the churches who are auihort2cd to 'vijit', and 
it seems {15J6&A and Kettler, ibid., p. 162, 5 ) that they are preahyters ; 
though the appended letter of Peter (PG 18, 309-10 and (Cettler, 
ibid., p. 162, 18-19) is leas clear and could be read a4 implying % 
distinction between the preahyters and those charged with the care 
of the (gaiiti. 

39 Schwartz [ 1903:1), pp. 103^, eap. n.l on p. 104, doubts whether they 
were presbyters and emends the Verona text (PG JO, 1368 A, Ret tier, 
p. 162, 5] accordingly {pmbyttTQS et quibas dedtrsli correspondhig to 
the phraseology' of Peter's letter}^ he alludes to a possible parallel 
case in Eusebixu, de marir Pal. 11.22, 932-23-31, where we seem to 
have an instance of a layman formally charged with responsibility 
for charitable work. This is inconclusive: it is difBcuit to generalize 
from the Palcsiiniaii case reported by Euaebius (which anyway does 
not purport to deal with powers delegated directly by a bishop in 
emergency); Alexandrian presbyters (cf. infra, I.A,3) enjoyed 
considerable powers in any case, and seem to have preached regularly 
in their own assemblies; and the Verona text is simply unclear. 
Telfer's conclusion (1936, p. 228) that preaching and liturgy ceased in 
Alexandria in Bishop Peter's absence from the dty is over-confident. 

40 ApolionJus remained in oOice after his apostasy; 'his people were 
most understanding', according to Anianus, governor of the Thebaid, 
who presumably witnessed the bishop's sacrifice (Reymond and 
Barns, p. 147). Mehtius must have been elected to the see after the 
martyrdom of Colluthus in May 304, and before the end of 303 (the 
imprisoned bishops were executed probably in February 306; infra, 
n.43). It may be that this helps to explain the otherwise puzzling fact 
that a bishop fron] the Thebaid should interne in the affairs of the 
Delta churches. As far as we know, the bishop of Alexandria 
condnued to consecrate all members of the Egyptian hierarchy (see 
the references below, n.l00): did Melidtis originally come to Alexan¬ 
dria for his episcopal ordination in 303, shonly before Peter went 
into hidings and then decide not to return to Lycopoiis in view of the 
critical situatJon in the Delta? 
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41 PG 10| 156GG, Kettler, p. 16], 6-7; paUr, here as elsewhere in the 
letter ntust represent papa in the Greek, a venerable title for the 
Alexandrian bishop. 

42 As represented by the passm tradition; see Telfer (1949), p. 125, who 
believes that this tradition is reliable. For the list of hiding places in 
the Greek passion, see Devos (1965), p. 167, for the Latin, PG 18, 
458C. 

43 February is the date given by the martyrologies, and the year has 
normally been assumed to be 306; thus Halkin (1963L p. 5, n.l, 
following Vandersleyen (1961). Phileas was executed during the 
prefecture in Egypt of Culcianus, who is attested as prefect up to 
May 306; Vandersleyen argues that Sossianus Hiercxrles succeeded 
Culdanus late in 306 or early in 307, so that the probabilities point 
to Culdanus having vacated the ofHce by February 307. Howeverj 
the date of Hierocles’ prefecture Is far from certain, and Barnes (1976) 
argues - along with several other recent scholars - for a later date. 
In this case, 307 would be possible for Phileas^ death, and so Barnes 
concludes (1981 and 1982). ! am still inclined to favour the earlier 
dating, none the less, since most of our indications as to the chron- 
ology of the Melitian schism point to 305/306 as the time of its 
origins; see Athanasius, apol. scc.59, and cf Williams (1986), p. 41, 

n.26, on a possible piece of evidence from a mistake in Theophanes’ 
Chronographia. 

44 doctoris desiderium fuibens is difficult; Schwartz (1905:1) and Kettler 
(1936) assume that the Latin translator read didaskahti for didaskaleiou^ 
so that the two Alexandrians were eager to have a didaskaieion^ a 
school or party, of their own ^ or, possibly, to have a position in the 
catechetical school. Telfer (1955), p. 228, however, suggests a quite 
diSerent interpretation: Isidore and Anus are eager to see preaching 
and teaching restored in Alexandria (cf. n.39, supra). This seems a 
little strained. 

45 commendans eis occasionm again raises problems: ‘urging the suitability 
of the time for action’ is Teifer’s suggestion (1955, p. 228). The 
defaulting presbyters are summoned to make amends and resume 
their proper work (so also Kettler, p. 162, n.8). But occasio in the 
Latin of the Dark Ages can mean rsjw, in the sense of ‘occasion for 
complaint or condemnation*, and such a reading would fit well with 
the phrase that follow's. 

46 separavit m: again the identity of the ti is not clear. It could mean (so 
Telfer) that Meiitius effectively ‘separated* the presbyters from Peter’s 
jurisdiction, but would more naturally suggest separation from the 
Church, i.e. excommunication; see Kettler, p. 169, on the translation 
problem. 
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47 Following Schmidt (1901) against the consensus view that Melitius 
ordained these persons during either his or their captivity. Sec 
Williams (19&6)j p. 37, on this question. 

48 ex mea auctoritate presbyieTos et quihus permissum erat agenies visiiare (PG 
18j 509—10, Kettler, p. 162* 18-19) is taken as a unit by Kettler, so 
as to mean ‘presbyters [etc.] belonging to my authority' or even 
perhaps ‘holding my authority*; but ex mea auctoritate could also go 
with the verb here, conaretur separate — Melitius has dared to ‘separate’ 
clergy from their canonical obedience. Cf* n.46* above; in this case, 
the latter interpretation seems preferable. 

49 The first wave of persecution had affected the clergy primarily; the 
further edict of 308 was more generally directed. Thus the needs of 
laity in prison would not have been to the fore prior to this date- The 
problem arises between the clerical martyrdoms of 306* and the mass 
deportations of c.308. 

50 haer. 68, 140.19--143.30 for the beginnings of the schism; Achelis 
(PRE), 560.6-19, suggested a document composed by a Melitian 
convert to Catholic obedience. 

51 PG 18, 168-308. 

52 Epiphanius, haer, 68, 143.22. 

53 If Melitius was elected by a majority at Lycopolis* we should have 
to suppose either that Arrianus* assessment (supra, n.40) of the 
Laodicean qualities of this church was over-optimistic, or, following 
Barns and Chadwick (1973), p. 449, that a revulsion of feeling 
followed Apollonius’ death. 

54 Bell (1924), p, 39, has to suppose that Melitius was sent to the mines 
some time after 306 and released in 311 (for which we have no 
firm evidence), but does not argue for an Egyptian imprisonment. If 
Epiphanius is right in dating Melitius’ time in the mines after 311 
(haer, 68.3, 143JlfI), Bell’s hyj>othcsis is a little awkward. Further 
discussion in Williams (1986), pp. 36—7. 

55 apoL sec. 59, Opitz 139.5-6, 

56 h.e, 1.15, 32-20ff 

57 PG 18, 433-66. 

58 Devos (1965), pp, 162-77. 

59 Ibid. p. 164. 

60 Telfer (1949), pp, 122-3 summarizes the translator’s remarks on this, 
which do not appear in the ms from which the PG text is printed. 

61 Telfer (1949); for a fuller discussion of Telfer*s case, see Williams 
(1986). 

62 Thus Telfer, art. cit. p. 123, alluding to Gregory the Great’s letter to 
Eulogius of Alexandria, PL 77, 892-5. 

63 Even Telfer admits (an. cit. p. 126) that ‘we cannot pretend to 
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recover actual words or phrases of the Jubilee Book’ in the work of 
the Latin versionist. Certainly there are no plausible verbal parallels 
between the Verona narrative frag^ment and the Latin passio^ even in 
passages supposedly covering the same ground- 

64 The reference to apices and PG 18, 455BC [uhique dirigens apices^ 

and Petrus . * . Meietiams ab ecctesia per liiteras segregavit)^ could be so 
taken; only one letter from Peter survives in the Verona Godex. Cf. 
the references to exhortatory letters to confessors, written from exile, 
PG 18, 459A. 

65 Opitz, UJ4, 19Jlfr. 

66 E.g. ad ep, Aeg. 22, 23, PG 23. 3a9A-592D, apol, sec- 59, Opitz 
139d8fr. 

67 haer- 63.6, 145.27-146.2 L 

68 haer. 68*4, 144d-5. 

69 Boularand (1972), p* 25, and Frend (1974), p. 29. 

70 Canon 19, Mansi 2, 675-7. 

71 Eusebius, h.e. VIL7-9, 642*12^48.13. 

72 Batifibl (1898), p. 269. 

73 Canons 8 (Mansi 672) and 19 (677); Socrates h.e. 1.9, PG 67, 77Dfr. 
If the Egyptian elements in the Verona collection were originally sent 
from Alexandria to North Africa, as Telfer (1943) convincingly 
argues, we should mt expect it to include any hint that Alexandria 
had ever w-avered on the question of schismatic baptism. A Donatist 
would have been delighted to discover an ally in Peter of Alexandria. 

74 Compiler of a collection of synodical decrees that probably appeared 
in the 370s. See Batifibl (1898) on Sozomen^s rebtion to Sabinus. 

75 E.g. h.e* 1.8, PC 67, 65B^6SA, 11.17, 220B-221A, criticizing his 
manifest bias against the Nicene party, and his failure to record the 
violent behaviour of the Arlans, 

76 BatifTol (1901) supposes the *Athanasian' collection to be a riposte to 
Sabinus* But if the core of this collection does Indeed belong in 
Athanasius^ lifetime, the relationship w'ilh Sabinus (if any) must run 
the other way, as suggested in the text, 

77 A cleric would normally be identified as such in any official document: 
the Verona text has only Anus quidam. 

78 Cf. n,64, supra on the possibility' of further letters of Peter in the 
original collection. 

79 Opitz, U.4, 7.15 (heter&s Amos); 6, 13,22; 14, 29.25. The name is a 
common Egyptian one: Reymond and Barns (1973), p. 7, suggest 
that the praeses Arrianus was originally Areios, but had improved’ 
his name in accordance with his rise in social standing. 

80 Theophanes, chronographia, PG 108, 77B; Cassiodorus, historia 
tripartita, 1.12, PL 69, 902A* 
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81 Supra, n*64 on Peter^s letters to those in prison in Egyptn He is 
described as writing to thern thmaghout the period of his absencCj 
which suggests that there may have been letters to the four bishops. 

82 Monnich (1950), Boularand (1972), Frend (1974), Simonetti (1975) 
and Kopecek (1982), in addition to Teifer, assume the truth of Sozo- 
men's story', and Monnich and Kopecek build further hypotheses 
upon the assumption, Marrou (1973), p, 537, n.8 and Barnes (1981), 
pp. 202 and 374, n.ll7, are sceptical, 

83 Supra, nJ4; Boularand (1972), p* 17, takes Achillas to be the former 
head of the catechetical school, whose praises are sung by Eusebius 
(h.e. Vll,32,30, 730,3“7), and, to explain Achillas’ leniency tow^ards 
one who (Boularand believes) already had a schismatic record, he 
adds the somewhat sinister remark that 'les intellectuels ont entre 
eux de secretes afhnites*! 

84 h.e. E2, 6J4-18. 

85 h.e. 1.3, 6,8-10, 

86 adversus Vajentinianos 4, CSEL 47, 180,25-6. 

87 Epiphanius, haer. 67, 132.12-140J6; this lays heavy emphasis on 
Hieracas’ debt to Origen, 

88 Ibid. 67,3, 135.9-136.6, 67,7, 139.3-30. 

89 Opitz, U.6, 13,1, 

90 haer, 67,1, 133,1-9, 67.3, 136.9-11. 

91 Frend (1974), pp, 22 and 28-30, rather overstates the gulf between 
Peter's ^Alexandrian orthodoxy* and Melitius* Coptic rigorism and 
biblicism. Hernandez (1984), pp, 156-^7, goes far beyond the 
evidence. 

92 Lewis (1983) has some useful material on knowledge of Greek among 
the lower classes (p. 82) and intermarriage between urban Greek 
speakers and their Coptic neighbours (p. 62), though he also notes 
(p, i9I) the need for interpreters in the law courts. 

93 haer, 67.3, 135.23-136.6. 

94 As Hieracas evidently was: haer, 67,1, passim, for his stress on 
asceticism. Cf infra^ I.C. 

95 PG 10, 1566C, Kettlcr, p. 161, 6-7; the papa may give permission to 
a bishop to officiate in another diocese during an interregnum; but 
Melitius has neither assured himself that the bishops in question are 
dead, nor consulted Peter, 

96 Telfer (1952, 1955). 

97 Eusebius, h.e, VI1,7.4, 644,7, 

98 Above, n.41. 

99 Eusebius, h.e, VI LI 1.3, 654,12, 8.20^ 674.14-15 kat Alexandreian 
^umpTtsbuterois). The term survived as a formal address in episcopal 
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letters to clergyj but was felt to ueed elucidation by the end of the 
fourth century; see the PGL entry for sumpmbuteros, I290A. 

100 Telfer (1952); Kemp (1955) qualifies Teifer^s speculative conclusions 
considerably, but agrees that presbyteral succession prevailed up to 
the early fourth century* 

101 h.e, n.16.1, 140.21 {ekklisias)^ V.9, 450.9 ( * . . ton kat^AUxandman 
thklhidn)^ V.22, 486,22—3 ( . , , ton katAUxandreian pafoikibn), VI,35j 
590.11^12 (ekklesion), and perhaps Vn,32.32, 730.12-13 {ekklesion; 
cf* ton tp Alexandreias^ 730.8—9, 'which could refer to people or to 
churches), 

102 Philo, FI. 55: ‘five quarters named after the first letters of the 
alphabet^ 

103 The city was quartered by two intersecting colonnaded roads; the 
fifth district may have been the Pharos island. See Schubart (RAC) 
271-2, as well as Leclercq (DACL), Hardy (1952), pp, 3-10, and 
Pearson in Pearson and Goehring (1986), pp. 145-8, 157-9. 

104 haer. 68*4, 144.6-9, 69.2, 153*14-26. See Leclercq (DACL) 1107-18, 

for a fuller, though in some respects questionable, treatment of the 
Alexandrian churches* 

105 Formerly the temple of Augustus {cf* Athanasius, hist. Ar* 74, Opitz 
224. 6-8), its conversion was apparently begun under the Arian 
bishop Gregorys (with imperial subsidies, apol. ad Const. 18, PG 
617D-620A); see Epiphanius, haer. 6.9.23 153.16-23* 

106 PG 18, 461 CD. Leclercq (DACL), 1111-1112 and 1117-1118, 
appears to distinguish the church from the mmoria of Mark’s 
martyrdom, but this must be simply an ambiguity in presentation. 
De Zogheb’s map, reproduced by Leclercq (1099-1100), compounds 
confusion by locating an *Eglise de S. Marc' near the centre of the 
city: whatever this is, it is not the ancient shrine. 

107 haer, 68.4, 144*5, 69,1, 152.21, 69.2, 153.26. The name ‘Baucaiis’ is 
unusual (the Greek word can mean a wine-cooler): Philostorgius 
(h.e. 1.4, 6.11—17), in what seems to be a very garbled passage, 
implies that the name of the church derives from the nickname of a 
presbyter, Alexander, ‘second in rank’ to Arius, who denounced him 
to the bishop. This sounds improbable; but the church might have 
got its name originally in some such way. h is far more likely, though, 
to have been a vintner’s warehouse turned over to Christian use. Its 
identity with the church in the ‘Boukolia* is not certain; but this 
latter name is only attested later, and it is an intelligible corruption 
from Hau calls {ekklesiu tes Sdukoleoi to ekklesta tis Moukolias^ a more 
fanuliar word replacing an odd one. Pearson in Pearson and Goehring 
(1986), p, 153, however, argues for ‘Boukoios’ or ‘Boukolia’ as earlier, 
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on the evidence of the {originally early fifth-century?) Acis of MarL 
See also Calderini (1935), p, 105, 

108 PG 18, 464B. 

109 hist, Ar. 10, Opitz 188.24. 

110 By the late medieval Arab historian, al-Maqrizi, Historia Coptonim 
Chnstianontm in Aegypto Arabica, tr. Wetzer {1828)j pp^ 40/4L 

HI Festal Index XLII, PG 26, 1359C; the Mendidion church was, as 
this passage indicates, known by the name of 'Athanasius' after his 
death. 

112 Implied by apoL ad Const. 14-13, PG 25, 612B-613A. 

113 Athanasius, apoL ad Const. 13, PG 25, 613B. 

114 historia acephala, IV, PG 26, 1443D, Festal Index X (PG 26, 13530), 
XXVIII (PG 26, 1356D). 

115 Leclercq (DACL), lllK 

116 Cf, PG 18, 462C: Petrus iniiium apostohrutrif Petrus finis martjrum episco- 
pQTum Alexandriae. 

117 Thus the passw of Peter, PG 18, 461CD and 462C. 

118 Meinardus (1970), pp. 351-4, summarizes later Coptic traditions, 
but is agnostic as to precise historical origins* If Eusebius' account 
of Mark in Alexandria (h.e* IL16.1, 140.20-2) derives, as the context 
might imply, from Clement, the tradition is at least as old as the 
second century; cf. Morton Smith (1973), pp. 83, 2279^81. 

119 h,e. 1L24, 174.18^20. 

120 Possibly the Serapion mentioned by Philip of Side as a head of the 
catechetical school; Philip’s list of Alexandrian scholarchs survives 
only in a somewhat inaccessible fragment; see Radford (1908), 
pp. 1-^2, n.l, for details. 

121 Eusebius, h.e. VIL32,30, 730.4; and Philip of Side, in the fragment 
referred to in n.i20. 

122 Barns and Chadwick (1973), p. 446. 

123 BS X, 574-7, gives details of this; cf AS Nov. II. 1, pp. 254-64. 

124 Barns and Chadwick, art. cit. p. 446, n*2* 

125 We have noted Hieracas' use of the Ascension of Isaiah, if Morton 
Smith's Mar Saba ms of Clement is authentic (Morton Smith, 1973), 
we have further evidence of the use of extracanonical works. On 
gnosticism in Alexandria in general, see Bauer (1972), pp. 44-53 — 
with caution - as well as Morton Smith, and Pearson, Kiijn and van 
den Brock in Pearson and Goehring (1966). 

126 Bauer, op. cit, pp, SSff; cf. Trigg (1983), pp. 130-L 

127 As does the ordination of bishops for the churches outside Alexandria; 
see Telfer (1952), pp. 1-3, Bauer (1972), pp. 53^, 

128 h.e. 1.5, PG 67, 41A. 

129 Opitz, U. 17, 33. G5. 
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130 Opitz, U.14, 20.2-5. 

131 Carponas and Sarmatas; Epiphanius, haer. 69.2, 154.1, Opitz U 4b 
7.14-15, U.6. 13,22, U.14. 29.25. 

132 Opitz, U.4b, 7.14, U.6, 13.21, U.14, 19.11, 25.15, 28.25, 29.24. 

133 h.e, VII.32.30, 730.2—7. This identification is maintained by 
Radford (1908), p. 1, n.l and Barnes (1981), p. 202, who rightly 
points out that if Eusebius’ Achillas was the Achillas who briefly 

succeeded Peter as bishop, we should expect Eusebius to record 
the fact* 

134 Opitz, U,4b, lO-H; there are eighteen presbyteral signatures from 
Alexandria. 

135 Opitz, U.14, 19.11^20.2. 

136 haer. 69*2, 154*4“! 0* 

137 apoL sec. 74, Opitz 153*34ff, 76, 156*6fr* 

138 See Telfer (1958), p. 232* Colluthus^ seniority is suggested by the 
place of his name at the head of the list of signatories to Opitz, 
U.4b. Seeck (1896), p, 323, argued that Colluthus must have been 
consecrated as a bishop by Mclitius; but Athanasius^ account in apol. 
sec. rather suggests that he never underwent any kind of episcopal 
ordination. And if Melttius had consecrated Cohuthus, we might 
expect some explicit record of this from Athanasius. The Melitians 
were quite happy, as apol. sec. makes clear, to take up the cause of 
any stray *Colluthians’ they might find, but no historian or contro¬ 
versialist of the period suggests a real link. 

Seeck also (pp. 329—30) proposed that Coiluthus had been a Meli- 
tian rival to Arius and Alexander in the election of 312 or 313, thus 
explaining the later hostiiiry of Coiluthus to Arius* Once again, solid 
evidence is entirely lacking. Feidas (1973) — the only extended study 
of Coiluthus and his party yet published - follows Seeck in envisaging 
a Mehtian Coiluthus, but repudiates the idea of a purely personal 
(rather than theological) cause for Coiluthus* opposition to Arius: he 
argues that Coiluthus must be the real inspiradon behind Alexander's 
theological polemic against the heresiarch. Alexander, initially 
sympathetic to Arius, is finally persuaded by Coiluthus’ arguments 
“ although, by the dme this has happened, Coiluthus is already in 
schism (pp* 49-89). This is ingenious but not very plausible: Arius 
does, after all (as in U, 1), plainly assert that he objects to the bishop's 

theology, and does not attribute this theology to any particular malign 
influence. 

139 Telfer (1955), p. 232, n,29: ^Coiluthus may have seized Alexandrian 
Church funds for the support of his men.* 
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140 

141 

142 


Infra, LB,1, 

Athanasius, apol* stq. 76, Opitz 136.6-8* 

These take us from the beginning of the coniroversy to about 


333* 


B THE NICENE CRISIS: DOCUMENTS AND DATING 

1 Opitz (1934); his conclusions are defended by Schneemelcher (1954) 
against the attacks of Telfer (1946). 

2 de syn. 17, Opitz 244-5, 

3 Much unnecessary' confusion has arisen over this: Schwartz (1905:2), 
pp. 131/^2, notes the absence of a fully formal address as to a colleague 
{suliiitourgosjy and argues that the addressee is a presbyter. Opitz in 
his edition accepts that Alexander was not yet a bishop, but assumes 
that the letter must have been sent to a diocesan, and proposes 
Alexander of Thessalonica. But there is no need for this: forms of 
ecclesiastical address need not have been so uniform at this date; and 
all our evidence points to Alexander becoming bishop of Byzantium 
well before 320 (see e*g, DHGE 2.18411), 

4 There are several plural forms in the letter (e,g, agapetoi at 2L7, etc,), 
and it was probably designed as a circular for a number of potentially 
sympathetic bishops, perhaps in the province of Thessaly, and in 
some parts of Asia, Cf. n.57, below, 

5 Opitz U. 17, 32-5* 

6 VC 2,63, 73*17-25* On Ossius’ travels, see de Clercq (1954), pp, 

201fr* 

7 Barnes (1981), p. 212, summarizes the probable reasons for this royal 
progress, and notes (p, 378, n.24) that evidence from coinage at 
Antioch suggests that Constandne got at least this far. The journey 
is unlikely to have taken less than three weeks, and was probably a 
good deal slower. The emperor will not have reached Antioch much 
before the winter solstice, 

8 VC 2.72, 78.21-4 (= Opitz U*17, 35,22-5)* 

9 See Barnes (1981), p* 212, referring to Cod* Theod. 1.15.1 as estab“ 
lishing Constantine*s presence in Nicomedia in February. 

10 VC 1.51, 42.6-14, 

11 Cod. Theod. 16.2.5 is a Constantinian enactment presupposing Lici* 
nius’ attempts to compel soldiers and civil servants to sacrifice. It 
has commonly been dated (following the mss) in May 323 1 but Barnes 
(1981), pp. 718^ 321-3 (n.87), gives sound reasons for putting it in 
December. 
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12 See Honigmann (1953), pp. 15 and 20fr. on the execution of the 
bishop of Amasea, possibly on the grounds of treasonable (pro- 
Constantinian) intrigue with Armenia. It is likely chat Licinius’ main 
batch of anti-Christian enactments was prompted fay Constantine’s 
violation of his borders in spring/summer 323. It is at this point that 
assemblies of-Christians - potential or actual fifth columnists - 
become a concrete political threat (Boularand (1972) p. 24). Note that 
Barnes (1981), p. 376, n.l54, suggests that the ban on episcopal 
meetings may be as early as 320, This is possible, b,ut I see more 
pressing reasons for such a ban at the later date proposed, .'^nd the 

suggestion of Calderone (1962) that the ban was iiJUd in 323 lacks 
any solid support* 

13 See above, L.A.3* 

14 Opirz, UJ4, 19.11-20.5. 

15 Opitz, U.IO, 18.4-5. 

16 Opitz, U.14, 19.11-20* L 

17 Ibid. 20.1-5* 

18 Opjtz (1934), p. 149; Barnes (1981), p. 205 agrees. Simonetti (1975), 
p. 35, nJ6, does not* 

19 Opitz, U.4b, 8J3. 

20 Opitz, U.14, 25.15-17. 

21 Opitz, U.4b, 11-13* 

22 The parallels are first itemized by Newman (1842, vol* 2), p. 5, in 
the course of his admirable note on the probably Achanasian author¬ 
ship of the hm&s sdmatos. See also Bardy {1926}, pp. 528-9. 

23 Especially con. Ar. 1.5, PG 26, 21A-C. de deer. 6, Opitz, 5.23-30, 
ad ep. Aeg. 12, PG 25. 564B^565C. 

24 Thus Bardy (1926), pp. 530-1, who is in no doubt that kenos somatos 
should be dated later than hi pidtarekoi. 

25 The use of the Thalia in de syn. 15 is evidently meant to embarrass 
non-Nicenes, who would not necessarily wish to be identifed with 
the extreme views of Arius himself. See Williams in Gregg (1985). 
PP* 12-16, and cf below, pp. 63-5. 

26 Telfer (1936), p* 63 

27 Opitz, U.6, 13*21-3. Athanasius^ text of the letter in de syn. 16 lacks 
this list* 

28 Cf. Opitz, U.4a, 6.9. He is evidently the leader of Arius’ supporters 

in the Mareotis, but does not appear in the lists of excommunicates 
in U.4b and U*14. 

29 Note that the introductory greeting in 11.6 (12.1-2) mentions only 
presbyters and deacons as sending the letter, which further puts 
into question the authendcity of the episcopal signatures. 

30 See Athanasius, apoi. sec. 24 (Opitz 105.5-25). 
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31 As Constantine*^ letter (Opilz, UJTj 33*2-5) might suggest* 

32 Opitz, U.14, 20.17-19, 29.24-6* 

33 Ibid. 20.20. 

34 Ibid. 20.3^, 17-lB* 

35 Ibid. 25.16. 

36 Opitz, U.l, 2.4-5* 

37 Opkz, U.14, 20.20-5. 

38 h.e. 1.15, 34.22^35.2. 

39 See above, LA, n.l33. 

40 h.e. VIL32, 30, 730.3-7. 

41 To do with the impossibility of fitting the whole sequence of events 
leading up to Nicaea within a mere seven months or so, 

42 Opitz, U*l, 2.5, 

43 The bishops whom Arius lists as condemned by Alexander include 
some from Cilicia; Alexander, in writing hi philarchoSj. was no doubt 
aware that the Syro-Palestinians he denounces had allies further 
north, 

44 Opitz, U.2, is probably a fragment of his reply. 

45 dc syn, IS, Opitz 245*2111, 

46 Philostorgius, h.e, 11*14, 25.15* 

47 h*e* L15, 34.20—2. Athanasius does not mention this synod, but 
Sozomen, throughout LI5, relies on the Arian Sabinus’ collection of 
synodical documents. 

48 Opitz, U.4b, 7.5. 

49 Ibid. 7.13* 

50 The case of Ischyras, in the Mareotis, was to become celebrated; see 
Athanasius, apol. sec. 76, Opitz 156.4fr. 

51 Ibid* 156*6-8. 

52 Supra, pp. 45-7, 50-5; how far did the 'outbreak of heresy* result 
from pressure applied by the bishop, provoking an extreme reaction? 

53 Cf, Athanasius* remarks in ad ep. Aeg. 22, PG 25, 589B. 

54 Possibly, hut not all that probably; there is no hard evidence that 
Arius sought outside help before leaving Alexandria, and Alexander’s 
condemnation of the foreign bishops need not have been a synodical 
decree. 

55 As listed in Opitz U.4b, 6, and 14. Two names are lacking in 14; 
Loeschke (1910) discusses the problems surrounding the relation 
between the list in 6b and that in 14, and offers a plausible solution, 
though his overall argument for the prior date of U.6 is inconclusive* 

56 See Boularand (1972), p. 31, for a rather stronger statement of the 
likelihood of collaboration between bishop and civil authority* 

57 h.e, 1*4*25*10—11; cf. n.4 above on the probability of he philarchos 
being a circular. 
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58 The precedent of Christian appeal to the secular authorities had been 

set in the case of Paul of Samosata; see Eusebius, h,e, VIL30J9, 
71 Off, 

59 Athanasius of Nazarba may well have seen a copy of he phiiarchos 
before writing, Opitz, U.ll; see below, p. 59. 

60 OpitZj U,4b, 8J3. 

61 29.31, 

62 Possibly - as Athanasius hints in de syn. 18 (Opitz 245.29’-31) - the 

propaganda campaign being waged by Asterius had proved somewhat 
counter*prod active, 

63 So Opitz, U.8, 15.2^5, suggests. 

64 Barnes (1981), p. 214, draws attention to the importance of Licinius"^ 
execution m late 324 or early 325. Constantine may well have wished 
to be back in Nicomedia as soon as possible in the political unsettle¬ 
ment surrounding this event. See also below, p, 67. 

65 Above, p, 46. 

66 Chadwick (1958) authoritatively argues the case for Ossius* 
presidency. 

67 Opitz, U.18, 37. W2 (Syr.), 2-14 (Gn). 

68 Opitz, UJ8 (36—41), with Schwartz’ retroversion into Greek. 

69 Opitz, 40.6-7 (Syr.), 5^ (Gr.). 

70 Ancyra is mentioned in UJS.18 (Syr.), 17 (Gr.); a further Syrtac 
fragment (U.20, 41—2) purports to be Constantine’s notihcation of 
the change of plan. See further below, p. 67. 

71 23.29-30. 

72 E.g. 24.4-5. 

73 4.4-10, cf. 5.9-10, 6J^2. 

74 An immediate response to Arius^ initial request for ecclesiastical 
hospitality and support, for instance. But, since the text mentions 
neither Arius nor Alexander, it is irnpossible to locate with any 
precision - though, on balance, it is overwhelmingly likely to be pre- 
Nicene. It is certainly more strongly (or indiscreetly) worded than 
Eusebius* letter to the church at Caesarea. 

75 22.9, cf. 21.10. 

76 U.l 1,18,7^. 

77 23.29fF. 

78 U.12, 19.3-5. 

79 14.5 and 7.l9f, 14.i4f and 7.23, 15.3 and 7.20 (though note also a 
parallel with he phiiarchosHems somatos insists that Arius 
teaches that the Son is keis . . . ton poieTnatofi^ Eusebius* letter 
(14.10-15.2) vehemently insists that Arius explicitly denies this, 
despite what 'your [aMexander’s] letter* claims. 

80 4a invites the subscriptions of the local clergy to a letter addressed 
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to Aleicander^S suiUitcurgoi; this can hardly be other than htnos somotoSy 
with its long list of signatures from the city and the Mareotic district. 

81 27.5. 

82 In a letter to Constantins, CS£L 65, 91.24^2*2* 

83 Or the ante ordinathnem Athartasii conld be taken as qualifying what 
follows [the excommunication of the Arians) rather than dating the 
letter or letters. 

84 The minimum age of thirty for presbyteral ordination is attested by 
Canon XI of Neocaesarea (Manst 2, 542D). Canon XIV of the 
Quinisext Council of 692 provides that a deacon should be twenty- 
five at ordination, but there is no canonical evidence for earlier 
practice. On the whole question, see Patsavos (1973), pp, 225-6. 

85 Stead (1973) and Bames (1981) both argue strongly for Eusebius’ 
fundamental accord with Arius; Luibheid (1978) makes a spirited 
case on the other side, but is not finally persuasive in the light of 
Eusebius’ extensive practical involvement in the pre-Nicenc phase of 
the controversyj and the incontrovertible fact that he continues to be 
associated with the Lucianists in post-Nicene intrigues. 

86 Mansi 2, 673D-e76B. 

87 Such persons should not be dektoi [676B); the word is of vague 
application, but can imply official recognition. 

88 Beryllus by Origen (h.e. VI.33, 388.4-24), Paul of Samosata by 
Malchion (h.e. VIL29, 704.10-18). 

89 E.g. h.e. VIL20,674,15 (Dionysius of Alexandria writes to his sumpres- 
buteroi m the diy)j cf. VILll, 654.12, and perhaps VII.7j 642T9, both 
quotations from Dionysius. As PGL testifies, the word sumpresbuteTOS 
survives in the post-Nicene period as an address from bishops to 
clergy, influenced, no doubt, by 1 Pet, 5:1, but is evidently a rather 
rare archaism. 

90 Cf. n>62 above* 

91 It must remain uncertain whether Arius himself so entitled the work; 
Athanasius’ wording in de syn* 15, saying that Arius wrote has en 
Thaiia(i), 'as if in a "song for a dinner party^’^ might lead us to think 
that the title is Athanasius’ invention; Socrates, h.e. i,9 (PG 67, S4B) 
assumes that the title is from Arius, but he is unlikely to have had 
sources for this other than the text of Athanasius- 

92 Recent discussions include Stead (1978), Kannengiesser (1982), 
(1984) and in Gregg (1985), Williams in Gregg (1985) and Hall in 
Gregg (1985). 

93 de syn. 15, Opitz 242.1—7, 

94 Going back to Newman (1842), and reproduced by Robertson (1892). 

95 Telfer (1936). 

96 Kannengiesser (1971). 
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97 It invc^lvcs an awkward disjunction between the two participles^ one 
referring back to the ‘casting out' referred to in the preceding 
sentence, one going with the phrase para ton peri Eusehion. 

98 Sec Mulleris Lexkon AUutrmirnmm^ 10S4; and cf. Telfcr (1936) and 
Kannengiesser (1971), p. 347, on the sense of^ra. 

99 See, for example, the opening of Athanasius' in iliud omnia, PG 25, 
209A, for an abrupt introduction of'Eusebius', with no further ideo’ 
tification - though it is pretty certain that this is the bishop of 
Nicomedia. 

100 See Muller's lerifon, 1169-70. 

101 Philostorgius, h.e. 11.14, 25.10—15. Those named arc Eusebius, 
Maris, Theognis, Leontius (later bishop of Antioch), Antony of 
Tarsus, Menophantus (of Ephesus), Numenius, Eudoxius, Alexander 
and Asterius. OfNumenius, Eudoxius and Alexander, nothing further 
i$ known. 

102 Lorenz (1978), p, 52, docs not, but gives little firm argumentation 
for this, 

103 1L3, 14.1-9. 

104 Leontius and Antony, who arc listed among Ludan's pupils, were 
also teachers and patrons of Aeiius, according to Philostorgius, h.e. 
IIL15, 46.1-12; 16, 47,25-48.1. 

105 con. Ar. 1.6, PG 26, 24B. 

106 dc syn. 13, Opitz 242.110"; see below, II.A, pp. 101-3 for a full 
translation of the text as quoted here. 

107 Ibid. 19, and 243.6-8, 

108 Ibid. 242.21-3. 

109 If this is the provenance of U.15, as suggested above, we have only 
a very Incomplete account of what Anus is being condemned for. 

110 Opitz, U.8, 16.6-7: the Son's generation is incomprehensible not only 
to human but to superhuman understanding. 

1)1 Ibid. 16.6. 

112 Ibid. 16.9^10. 

113 A theme prominent in the creed ascribed to Lucian of Antioch (de 
syn. 23, Opitz 249, llfl) and in Astcrius (as quoted, for instance, in 
Philostorgius, h.e. 11.15, 25.26-7). 

114 ad ep. Aeg. 7, PG 25, 553A; wriuen about 356. 

115 Ibid. 5, 548C. 

i 16 Kannengiesser (1982), (1984), and in Gregg {1985). 

117 (1982), p. 16, (1984), pp. 149-30, (1985), pp, 70-5. 

118 (1982), p. 16, (1984), p. 151; (1985), p. 74 withdraws this suggestion. 
For detailed criticism of this whole case, sec Kopccek (1982), pp. 53—7 
and Williams in Gregg (1985), pp. 2-9. 

119 {1982), p. 16, (1985), p. 74, 
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120 It can hardly have been written in Alexandria, given that he philarchos 
both appears ignorant of it, and strongly suggests that Arius has by 
now left the city. 

121 Cf, above, p. 53, 

122 Barnes (1981), p, 214. 

123 Theodoret, h.e, L7, 32,3fr seems to imply this^ Lorenz in TRE 10, 
p. 544, considers this no more than a local Antiochene tradition, but 
it cannot be ruled out as intrinsically implausible, Cf. Spanneui 
(DHGE) 14-15, who gives a more positive evaluation of the tradition. 

124 E.g. de deer. 3, Opitz 3.2—3, de syn. 43, Opitz 268.25. 

125 ep ad Afros 2, PG 26, I032B. 

126 See especially Honigmann (1939), pp. 65^76. 

127 Even with the minimum figure allowed by Honigmann, we can allow 
at least some of those listed by Philosiorgius as sympathetic to Arius. 
See n.l29 below, 

128 Vita Const. 111.8,85,12—14- though Cf. Honigmann (1939), pp. 67—8, 
I am unconvinced by the argument here advanced: although Socrates 
knows a text of Eusebius' Vita mentioning 'more than 300\ this 
seems more likely to be an attempt to bring Eusebius into line with 
Athanasius than to be an original reading. 

129 h.e, L8, 9J0-2L 

130 Basil of Amasea; see Honigmann (1953) and cf, n.l2 above, A pro- 
Nicene Basil from Armenia or Pontus is mentioned by Athanasius, 
ad ep. Aeg. 8, PG 25, 557A, 

131 Philostorgius’ Amphion of‘Sidon' is almost certainly the Amphion 
of Opitz, UJ8, 36.4 (Syr,), 4 (Gr,); and this is probably Amphion 
of Epiphania in Cilicia - an opponent of ,Arianism (Athanasius, ad 
ep. Aeg. 8, PG 25, 557A). 'Tarkondimatus of Aegae' appears in the 
same list of subscriptions to the Antiochene synod (Opitz^ U.18, 36.10 
(Syr,), 36.9 (Gr.)). 

132 Of the three Cappadocian bishops, Leontius, Longianus and Eulalius, 
Listed without their sees, the first two were in later years firm 
supporters ofNicaea; Leontius of Cappadocian Caesarea and Longi* 
anus, apparently bishop of Neocaesarea in PontuSHi are both 
mentioned as allies by Athanasius in ad ep. Aeg. (see reference in 
preceding note), as is yet another of Philosiorgius' names, Meletius 
of Sebastopolis in Pontus. Eulalius cannot be identified with complete 
certainty, though some of the Nicene lists have one or more bishops 
of this name from Asia Minor. Gwatkin (1900), p, 34, n,4, observes 
with commendable tact that ‘there must be some mistake, deliberate 
or otherwise' in Philosiorgius. 

133 Menophantiis of Ephesus and Theodotus of Laodicea are two obvious 
cases in point. Menophantus, another Lucianist (Philosiorgius, h.e. 
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1L14, 25.14) is several titties ttiendoncd by Athanasius and Hilary 
as an uncompromising anu-Nicene, 

134 L20, 4i. 15-16. 

135 See Luibheid (1982) for a helpful survey, esp. pp. 67-88. 

136 Theodoret, h*e. L8, 34.4-11. 

137 Cf, de deer, 3, Opitz for an account of the Eusebians’ defence, 

and its repudiation. Stead (1973) argues for Eusebius of Caesarea as 
the party concerned, but it is difficult to square this with the general 
assumption by later historians (not overly sympathetic to Eusebius 
Pamphiius) that the bishop of Nicomedia was the prime mover on 
Anus' behalf before, during, and after the council, 

138 h.e. 1.7, 33.5—10, This may be a recollection of the same event 
described by Eustathius, but it sounds like a last-ditch Eusebian 
attempt to find a compromise. 

139 h.e, L8, PG 67, 68t>69A. 

140 Arius (Opitz, U,6, 12.11, 13*18) makes it plain that his objection to 
the term rests partly on its possible materialist resonances: 2 . hoMeousios 
substance could be one in which two distinct substances combined 
to constitute a third. See below III.c, and Williams (1983), pp. 64-5* 

141 See preceding n, for references, 

142 Opiu, 244,17. 

143 de fide 111.15*125, CSEL 78, 151.15-21. 

144 p* 42. 

145 5-6, PG 26, 1036D-1040C* 

146 See Wiles (1967), p. 36, for a blunt statement of Anus’ 'responsibility* 
for the presence of the homoousios in the creed. 

147 Socrates, h.e. T9 (PG 67, 77D = Opitz, U,23,43.9) impticitiy corrects 

1.8, PG 67j 68C, where the Libyans and the Blthynians are lumped 
together, 

148 h.e. L7, 8.1-9.2, 

149 IIL6-I5, 83*18-89,10* 

150 Opitz, U.22, 42-7. 

151 Ibid* 43.9-25, 

152 ep. ad. Afr* 5, PG 26, 1037BC, de deer. 19-20, Opitz 15-17* 

153 Belief that the Son truly 'exists’ and ‘subsists* {mTiai kai kupauhdn, 
Opitz, U.22, 43.15-16) falls short of belief in the Son^s necessary 
divine existence; cf, the ambiguities of 46,18-21. 

154 Their identity is unknown; but Ossius and Eustathius are likely to 
have had some hand in this task. If Eustathius had been involved, 
this would certainly explain the venomous feelings towards him of 
the dissidents in the years following the council. 

155 Opitz, U.22, 44.1-7, 

156 Ibid* 45.21-5, 
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157 Opitz, U.23, 47^51. 

15B Ibid, 48,8--9. 

159 Not explicitly mentioned in the synodical letter; but he writes later 
alongside Arius^ as if sharing his exilCn 

160 1.9, 10.35-11.16. 

161 h.e. 1.8, PG 67, 69A. 

162 h,e, 1*21 j 42J5—18 — a piece of Arian face-saving tradition from 
Sabinns? 

163 h.e. 1.8, 37.19-36.1. 

164 Ibid, 1.19, 65.22-66.18; the implied chronology is not possible. 

165 h.e. 1.9, 10*5-6. 

166 Ibid. IIJ, 12.22“7; there is some uncertainty as to whether the exile 
was to Gaul or Galatia, according to Nicetas* epitome {ibid. 26), but 
Galatia seems improbably dose to home for the bishops* 

167 Athanasius can still use homoia ousia in con. Ar. L2l (PG 26, 56A); 
it has not become a party slogan by this date* 

168 apoi* sec. 7, Opitz 93, 16-18. 

169 Opitz, U.27, 58-62. 

170 Ibid. 62.5, 

171 Ibid* 61.11-13, 

172 Ibid* 62*1-7; Constantine seems to imply that these are heretics, but 
Barnes (1981), p, 226, assumes that they are schismatics, 

173 Hupedexanto is an ambiguous word, which may mean no more than 
'welcomed them’; but sacramental communion is suggested by the 
seriousness with which the bishops* actions were taken. 

174 Opitz, U*31j 65-6. 

175 Perhaps, as with the bishops suspended at Antioch early in 325, there 
was some provision for a review of their sentence at a future synod 
- in this case probably a local one (Bithynia, or Bithynia with a 
neighbouring province; cf. n,243, below). 

176 Vita Const* 111,23, 94.10-17* 

177 The Egyptian episcopate overall seems to have been solidly Nicene, 
If ‘Egyptian' is taken strictly here, Barnes’ suggestion should be 
accepted, 

178 Mansi, 2, 669CD* 

179 Ibid*669BC. 

180 Opitz, U,27, 60.11-13. 

181 h.e. 11,1, 12.15, 2311, 

182 A notable exception is Hernandez (1984), pp* 166-7. 

183 Opitz, U.31, 65,15-16* 

184 U,31) 65-66. Gelasins’ version is rather fuller than the others. 

185 Ibid, 65.8-9* 

186 Barnes (1981), p. 229, interprets the letter as meaning that they 
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accept Nicaea; but in feet, the text b studiedly unclear on just this 
point. 

137 An idea Brst proposed by Seeck (13%}, accepted by Schwartz (1911} 
and Opitz (cf, his (1934) heading for U.31). Lorenz (1979) reviews 
the debate, cautiously accepting the likelihood of some synodical 
action in 327 leading to a petition for Arius' recall &om cule, but 
involving no repudiation of the creed of Nicaea and no condliar 
judgment on Arius’ orthodoxy. 

138 Barnes (1978 and 193)) argues for a ^Council of Nicomedia’, along 
the lines indicated by Philostorgius, h.e. II.7, 18,21-19.10. 

189 h.e, 1.14, PG 67, 109B-112A. 

190 h.e. 11.16, 70,20^, 

!9I Sooatea, h.e. 1.23, PG 67, 144A, Sozomcn, h.e, II, 18-19, 74.19, 

192 Chadwick (1948), Bamea (1978). 

193 Asdepms of Gaza (Chadwick, 1948, pp. 31-2), and perhaps Euph- 
ration of Balanacae, Cyrus of Beroea and others at the same dme 
(Barnes (1981), p. 223). 

194 Opitz, U.29, 

193 h.c. Lll, PL 21, 4e2C-l84C (= X.12. 976.23-977.19). 

196 Sec above, p, 54 on Eusebius of Nicomedia’s imperial links, 
Constantia died in imperial favour, as seems to be indicated hy 
Constantine’s renaming of Gaza as Constanda in her memory (Vita 
Const. IV.38, 135.2-5); this event is bard to date with certainty, but 
Eusebius implies that it was shortly before the Council of Tyre. We 
have no other evidence that would help in dating Constanda's death, 
so that Rufinus’ story docs not bdp in dating Arius’ recall, 

197 Opitz, U.32, 66. Constantine seems to have thought that Arius and 
Euzoius bad actually accepted Nicaea. 

198 h.c. IL7, 18.21-19.1, Lorenz (1979), p-31, n.66, considers this an 
error by the cpitomist. 

199 Socrates h.e. L33, PG 67, 165A; this may have been Opitz’ U.30, 
the creed submitted to Constantine some years earlier, 

200 Above, n.i23; the parallel is unlikely to be coincidence (Honigmann, 
(1939), p. 68, proposes that the current reading of Eustbws" text is 
oontaminated from the source used by Pbilosiorgius) especially since 
few if any of the great synods of the fourth century had so large an 
attendance. Cf. Athanasius’ remarks on the numbers attcciding 
synods, in de syn. 43, Opitz 268.22ff. 

201 This would then be the second regular canonical synod of the Bithy- 
nian province for that year. 

202 FoUowing the Festal Index, PG 26, 1351&. 

203 Sozomen, h.c. 11.17, 72.17—25 (again probably from Sabmus); Philo- 
storgius, h.e. ILll, 22,9-23.10, 23.32-9. Allowing as usual for Philo- 
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storgius^ bias and lack of critical judgment, there is certainly some 
truth in the tradition of a vocal resistance to Athanasius^ election. 
For Athanasius* own version, see apoL sec. 6, Opitz 32*17-29. 

204 Socrates, h.e. 1.27, PG 67, 152B; Sozomen, h.e, IL18, 74*9-14. 

205 Sozomen, h.e. 11.22, 79.5-15: Melitians as well as Arius* supporters 
are envisaged in the emperor’s letter. 

206 Athanasius, apol. sec. 59, Opitz 139.l5ff; this is a most difficult 
passage to interpret* As it stands, it reads as though Alexander died 
within five months ofNicaea, and thus has been used as evidence for 
the ‘second session* ofNicaea (see e,g*, Lorenz (1979), pp. 27-8); but 
since Athanasius makes it plain that the council in question both 
condemned the Arians and ^received’ the Melitians, it can hardly be 
the council that ruailtd Arius and his allies* Telfer (1955), p. 234, 
assumes that the allusion is not to the death of Alexander but to his 
completion of the reconciliation of the Melitians. The simplest 
solution would be to translate so as to give the sense ^hardly five 
months separated Alexander’s death from the renewal of Melitian 
activity*; but it must be admitted that this severely strains the Greek. 

207 Sozomen, h.e. TI.21, 77.6fF* 

208 Ibid* 11.22, 79.19—22; and cf. Epiphanius, haer* 68.6, 145,27—146*21. 

209 Opitz, U.63, 29.5-6. 

210 He was certainly there in the early 30s, by the sound of U*34. 
Socrates, h.e* L27, PG 67, I52B, describes an unsuccessful visit to 
Alexandria which could be placed shortly after the rehabilitation of 
Arius by the synod of 328. 

211 Athanasius, ad ep, Aeg. 19, PG 25, 584B. 

212 Festal Index, PG 26, 1352B, 

213 He was in the Thebaid, Melitius’ home territory, in 329 or 330 (PG 
26, 1352A); the dates given in Migne*s published text are obviously 
confused, and arc rightly amended in Robertson’s translation* 

214 Barnes (1981), p* 232. 

215 OpiU, U.34, 70.18-19. 

216 Opitz, U.70,30-71*6; and cf* 73.6ff. 

217 Ibid. 70*31. He is clearly seeking to avoid the charge that his system 
deprives God of logos; implicit here is his characteristic distinction 
between God’s * proper* logos and the being who is called logos, Cf. 
below II.A, III.C, and Williams (1983), pp. 73-80* 

218 Ibid* 72.2, 

219 Ibid. 74.16fr* 

220 He refers to Paterius as prefect of Egypt (ibid. 75*6); the only other 
reference to Paterius is in the heading for Athanasius’ Festal Letter 
for 333 (PG 26, 13790), where the name is written ‘Paternus’. 

221 Ibid. 69.26. 
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222 m*323fr; the cjuotation seems to derive from a Laun version older 
than the one we are familiar with. 

223 Ibid. 7L23-a, 

224 Ibid, 7L4—6 seems to presuppose Nlcaea: Constantine rejects Arius^ 
belief that the Son is an ^alien hypostasis’ from the Father and insists 
on the unity of ousia between Father and Son* No reference is made 
to any other creed or conciliar cnactmentj which constitutes a weighty 
argumen t against the hypothesis of a single major post-Nicene synod 
which reversed Nicaea*s decisions. 

225 Ibid, 73,34-74.4. 

226 Ibid. 74J6fr, 

227 Ibid, 69.21-2. 

226 Opiu, U.33. 

229 h.e. L28, PG 67, 160A; numbers were dramatically swelled by Athan¬ 
asius bringing forty-eight Egyptian bishops vrith him to support his 
defence (apol. sec* 78, Opitz 159*1—24), These do not seem to have 
been members of the council strictly speaking* 

230 Socrates, h*e. 1.35, PG 67, 169C, Sozomen, h.e. 11*25.87.2-7* 

231 Socrates, h.e, 1.33, PG 67, 164C-163A* 

232 h.e. II.27.90.16fF. 

233 de syn, 21, Opitz 247.22-248.17; apol. sec. 84 (Opitz 162.28-163*10), 
probably implies that the imperial letter or letters were forwarded* 

234 Socrates, h.e. 1.31-32, PG 67, 164AB, Sozomcn, h.e. 11*28, 91.3-4, 
Theodorct, h.e. L30, 87,9fr, apol. sec. 86, Opitz 164.12, 165.5^9. 

235 h.e* 1.37, PG 67, 173BC. 

236 Sozomen, h.e. 11.29, 93.14-16; cf. Socrates h.e. 1.37, PG 67, 173BG. 

237 Socrates, h.e. L37, PG 67, 173C. 

238 Sozomen, h.e* 11.33, 98.22-7. 

239 Socrates, h.e. 1.36, PG 67, 1720173B. 

240 Sozomen, h.e* 11.33, 98.12-99.2* 

241 Socrates, h.e, L34, PG 67, 168B. 

242 Socrates, h,e. 1.36, PG 67, 173A, assumes that it was a continuation 
of the Tyre-Jerusaiem synod, but this is most unlikely* 

243 Canon XIV of Antioch, Mansi 2, 1309D (either the ^Dedication 
Council of 341, or, as has been proposed, the pre-Nicene synod of 
325) rules on the case of an accused bishop whose confreres in hb 
own province cannot agree on a sentence* The metropolitan is 

empowered to call on bishops from the neighbouring province to help 
in reaching a decision. 

244 Sozomen, h.e. IL29, 93*14-23* 

245 Socrates, h.e. 1.36, PG 67, 172C, Sozomen, h^e. 11.33, 99*5—7. 

246 Socrates, Ibid. 1*38, PG 67, 176C. 

247 ad ep* A eg. 18, PG 25, 5eO&-58iA. 
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248 Socrates, loc* di* 

249 ad cp, Acg. 19, PG 25, 581B, ad Scrap. 2, Opitz 3 79.14, 

250 Athanasius, ad ep, Acg. 19, PG 25, 581BC, ad Scrap. 3, ibid,, 15-28, 

Socrates, h.e. 1.38, PG 67, 177A. Rufinus, h.e. PI 21, 

485C—486A (— IX.13--14, 979d0*-19), improves the story further by 
ctaiming that this took place as Arius was actually on his way to the 
church. 

251 Kannengiesser (1983), pp. 375-397, gives sound reasons for prefer¬ 
ring this date to the later one commonly assigned by previous 
scholars. This makes it substantially less likely that the whole story 
is fiction. 

252 h.e. 11.29, 94,13-17. 

253 ad Scrap. 4, ibid. 29-30. 

254 And the remarks of the bishops at Antioch in 341 (de syn. 22, Opicz 
248.29ff), white somewhat ctx>i towards Art us, do not suggest any 
dramatic scandal attaching to his memory. 

C CONCLUSION 

1 Just as 'Lucianist^ was an acceptable term; cf Epiphanius on party 
names in Alexandria, haer. 69.2, 154.4-8, where it is implied that the 
faithful of different ‘parishes^ might use the name of their presbyter in 
this way. Athanasius, con. Ar. 1.3, PG 26, 17AB, might suggest that 
the Arians were not uniformly reluctant to be called so in Alexandria 
in the early days of the crisis, but not even Athanasius can claim 
outright that this is how they style themselves. 

2 con. At. 2, PG 26, 16B, with its reference to non-Nicenes ^calling 
Christians {i.e. Nicencs] after their teachers’, indicates that Nicenes 
were probably called *Athanasians’ (and perhaps ""Eustalhians* or 
^Marccllans’?} by their opponents. 

3 Athanasius, de syn. 22, Opllz 248.29-30. 

4 See Williams in Gregg (1983), pp. 12—16. 

5 Kannengiesscr (1934), ch. 2, passim, especially pp. 119-120, 122—7, 
181-6. 

6 1 Clement 42—4 is the earliest document to speak unequivocally of 
the present ministry as established by the apostles; the linking of 
this succession with specific single presidents (^monarchical’ bishops) 
becomes standard only in the mid to late second century, when 
succession-lists are first produced. Sec von Campenhausen (1951) 
and (1969), pp, 156—77, and Molland (1954/1970). Irenaeus, adv. 
haer* 111.2.2^,3 (Harvey, vol. 11, pp. 8-18) and IV.40.2-42.1 (ibid., 
pp. 236—8), offers a classical statement of the theology of succession; 
it is essential to note that continuity here is continuity in teaching, not 
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of ofiBce In a forma} sense, Sucassic represents the unportant Greek 
term diadoche (sec Naudn (1961), pp. 65-73, javierre (1963), Abra- 
mowski (1976:2), Gluckcr (1978), pp. 121-58), already used for the 
succession of masters In a philosophical schooL Gnostic thinkers may 
well have built on the idea In the later Platonic Academy of an esoteric 
succession of teachers paraUel to but independent of tnstkuuonal 
continuities (sec Gluckcr (S978), pp* 296-3! 5): the task of‘Catholic* 
apologetic is prectsdy to hold together institutionai continuity with 
the personal transmission of charismadcally Inspired ‘saving truth’ - 
hence the difficulties discussed below* 

7 He is committed to the Idea of a visible church with tangible criteria 
of condnuity (de princ. 1. praef. 2, 3.20-8), and stresses the teaching 
respomibilities of the church’s leaders (Horn. Lev, 66, 367.21-370,11, 
Horn, Num. 12*2, 99.29-101,9); sec von Campenhausen (1969), 
pp, 250-L 

8 L 9*22-10*14* 

9 Doctor here may well refer to the office of presbyter; ct e*g, Horn* 
Lev* 6.6 (n.7 above)* On the teaching authority of the presbyter 
in Alexandria, see Marrou (1973), pp* 535-8, Homschuh [I960), 
pp* 198-205, and cf. von Campenhausen (1969), pp. 249-50, on 
Origen*5 unwillingness to separate principes or presbyteri or sacerdoUs 
from doctores. For a rather difTerent view of the Alexandrian didaskatos 
as representing a continuous survival of the primitive ministry of the 
evangelist, as distina from that of the ordained presbyter or bishop, 
see Tuilier (1982) — a very speculative case; it U &r from dear that 
we can speak of a diadoche of teachers in the ^Alexandrian school’ in 
any very strict or formal sense before the time of Origen - or even 
later* On this question, sec Bardy (1937)* Eusebius wishes to stress 
the interweaving lines of episcopal and ‘school* succession at Alexan* 
dria in his history (Grant (19^), pp. 51-3), and thus assimilates the 
latter to the former more tidily than strict historical veradty would 
warrant* 

10 (1969), pp. 251-64* 

11 Ibid. p. 256. 

12 Ignatius of Antioch's famous designation of himself as theophoros in 
the introductions to his letters is a reminder of this early fusion of 
personal diarism and public office; see von Campenhausen (1969), 
pp* 104-5, and FJesseman-van Leer (1954), pp. 119-21* 

13 See, c*g* Hanson (1962), cb* 4, esp. pp. 157-76, and Zizioulas (1985), 
ch* 5. 

14 E.g* dc unit* 5 (213-214), ep. 56.3 (650); von Campenhausen (1969), 
pp. 276—7* 
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15 See Thcodoretj h.e, L2^ 6.14^15, on Arius’ ^licensing^ as an expositor 
of Scripture and cf. n.9, above. 

16 Above, I.A, p. 42 and n.lOO. 

17 This introduction (as it presumably is) to the Thalia is preserved by 
Athanasius, con. Ar. T.5, PG 26, 20C—21A* The iirst four words are 
a quotation from Titus 1,L 

18 See Williams in Gregg (1985), pp* 4—7, on some elements in the 
vocabulary of these lines. For discussion of the language of Visdom’ 
in this context, see also Gregg and Groh (1981), pp. 163^, and 
Schocdel (1975) for some suggestions about continuities in Alexandria 
between Jewish and Christian wisdom-traditions. 

19 h.e. II.2, 13.6-10, 24^9. 

20 See, e.g., Eusebius, h.e* V1.27, 570.10-13, VI.27, 580d6ff, etc. 

21 At a synod of Egyptian bishops, according to Photius, bibl. cod. 
n3; the passage is reproduced in Nautin (1977), p, 103, n.l2, and 
discussed, pp. 103—5. Photius implies that Demetrius’ decision to 
refuse recognition to Origen as a presbyter was not supported by a 
majority. 

22 A period during which, it should be remembered, communication 
between churches could be slow and irregular, and the overriding 
priority was stUl, for the most part, the preservation of a common 
front against residual gnosticism. 

23 The debates about baptism in the middle of the century are a case 
in point' despite the differences between Rome, Africa, Egypt and 
Asia (Eusebius, h.e. VII.2—9, 636.18—648,19, gives some of the 
details), many of the churches involved do not seem to have broken 
communion, or not for any length of time — though not all shared 
the remarkable tolerance of Dionysius of Alexandria. 

24 Eusebius, h.e. VII.30.19, 7l4.3fr, on the emperoris action in this 
matter, in response to an episcopal petition, 

25 Arius, in the introduction to the Thalia, claims both, 

26 Chs. 4 and 5 of Ziziouias (1983) are of great importance for under¬ 
standing this theme, though his sharp separation of episcopal from 
teaching succession (p. 198, n.97) rests on a somewhat one-sided 
reading of the evidence. 

27 On succession in the Platonic Academy, cf, the references in n,6 
above. Peter Brown (1980) offers a similar typology^ of the different 
roles philosophers were expected to play in the late antique period, 
as either experts* or ^heroes^ ‘The ‘‘expert” achieves a recognized 
excellence in performing at specific times and places a function that 
is regarded as useful or necessary for a group, while the “hero” stands 
permanently for the untarnished values of a group at its best, shorn of 
incoherence and compromise* (p, 32). Brown discerns a shift towards 
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'heroic’ expectations in late antiquity. The Churchj in contrast, would 
seem to show a move fiom the ‘heroic* (ascetic, confessor) to the 
'expert* (bishop) in its perceptions of what was necessary in its 
leadership. Sec also the admirable study by Cox (1963), especially 
ch. 2, on models of the inspired sage-thaumaturge. 

28 Tclfer (1962), chs. 7 and 9, gives a dear picture of these develop¬ 
ments; see also Chadwick (1979). 

29 h.c. VIL27*-30, 702J-714.27. 

30 See especially the language used in the Laus Const. 5, 203.20-206.3; 
and NB 204.2Iff - ‘This emperor is truly a philosopher, solely a 
philosopher [orr the only real philosopher], as he knows himself. Cf. 
ibid. 10, 222.22-1. 

31 Ibid. 222.14—15, Diatribe for ‘school* is a good Origenian expression: 
cf. con. Cels. 1.3 (57.28), 1.64 (116.22), Vn,47 (199.3), etc. On the 
development of the term in philosophical cirdes, see the excellent 
discussion in Glucker (1978), pp. 162-6. 

32 Vita Const. IV.24, 128.19-24. 

33 Laus Const. 2-5, passim, cap. 204.18-20, 26-205.9. 

34 Opitz, U.34, is full of the rhetoric of intense master-disciple reladon- 
ships: Constantine repeatedly asserts what he knows to be doctrinal 
truth, and ends by inviting Arius to come to his presence for the 
emperor to discern his true spiritual state and restore him to the true 
path, 

35 Opitz, U.29, 63, and, more dramatically, U.31, 74.30-75.4, where 
Arius is summoned to appear before the 'man of God*, who has 
miraculous insight into the secrets of human hearts. Compare the 
emphasis in the Vita Const, on Constantine’s eagerness to settle 
matters in his ovm presence and to take a personal part in restoring 
harmony to the Church; see, e.g., 1,44, 38.25-39,8, IIM2, 
87.16-8B.2, i 11.23, 94.12-18, 111.63-6, 117.7-119.31. 

36 Extravagant language about Nicaea and its statement of faith goes 
well back beyond Athanasius* de deer, and kindred works to 
Constantine himself (see Opitz, U.32, 66,15—16} and Eusebius (Vita 
Const. II1.6, B4.3: 'what had been done [in callmg the council] was 
seen to be the work of God’), 

37 E.g. Basil, ep. 186, PG 32, 66ID, serm. ascet. 2,1, PG 31, 88) B; 
Gregory of Nyssa, de anima et resuirecdone 3, PG 46, 677D. Cf. 
Steidle (1956), pp. 181-2. 

38 See the classical description of Ongen*s circle in the tribute ascribed 
to Gregorys Thaumaturgus, PG 10, 1052A-n04A, esp. ch. 6, 
1068D-1073B; 1072AB speaks of the master*s teaching leading to the 
ultimate didaskahs, the Word of God. Naudn (1977), pp. 183-97, 
discusses the work at length, but treats the ascription to Gregory as 
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an errorj the question must be regarded as stiU open, Cox (1983), 
ch, 4, offers a most suggestive analysis of Origen as philosopher and 
teacher, distinguishing between the youthful Alexandrian intellectual 
and the mature spiritual father in Caesarea ^ a distinction deliberately 
elided by EusebiuSn 

39 Though he was certainly recalled as a saint, and as one in whom 
God’s presence was manifest; see the remarkable story, preserved in 
Philostorgius, h.e. 11.13, 25,1—9, and in the Codex Angdicus Vita 
Constantini, ibid., 195.19—196.19, of how his discipl es celebrated the 
Eucharist with him in prison, using Lucian’s own breast as an altar. 
The martyr with his pupils around him on every side together consti* 
tute a ^hoiy shrine’. 

40 Epiphanius, haer. 69,3, 154.15-19, mendoning a community of nuns 
under Anus’ charge. 

41 Someone never out of the Alexandrian bishop’s earshot’; Gregg and 
Groh (1981), p. 131, On the question of authorshop, see Heussi 
(1936); but von Herding (1956), p. 15, considers the Athanasian 
authorship of the work to be more or less settled. Recent researches 
on the Syrian textual tradition have suggested that this judgment 
may be over-optimistic: for a thorough recent account, see Barnes 
(1986). 

42 Vita Anconii 69, PG 26, 941 A, 

43 Ibid, 74-80, PG 26, 945B^956A. 

44 Gregg (1980), p. 5, sums up the various suggestions; p. 132, n.9, for 
bibliographical informadon, Steidle (1956), pp, 159—83, effectively 
disposes of the view that classical paradigms are uppermost in the 
author’s mind by documenting the purely biblical and Christian 
models and motifs in the work - prophet, aposde, martyr, angel. 

45 See Gregg and Groh (1981), ch. 4, on the possibility that the Vita 
Ant. is a deliberate attempt to claim Antony decisively for Nicene 
Christianity in the face of possible counter-claims by Arians, That 
the Vita is polemical is clear; whether it is so in precisely the sense 
proposed by Gregg and Groh is less so. Their reconstruction depends 
heavily on seeing the Arian position as moralist and voluntarist — so 
that exemplary asceticism is of great importance, needing to be 
balanced, from the Catholic side, by repeated assertions of the 
primacy of grace, as found in the Vita. 

46 The hostility between Arian bishops and ascetics in Egypt can be 
seen as a local matter, explicable partly by Athanasius’ personal 
popularity in monastic circles. But the enactments of the moderate 
noO’-Nicene synod at Gangra in 340 also show a pronounced and 
largely justified! — suspicion of ascetic groups in Asia at this period, 

47 Rousseau (1978) is a particularly valuable study. 
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48 E.g. Pagds (1978) and (1980), Schocdel (3980), Valice (1980). 

49 See Robert L. Wilken’s (1971) book of this title for a helpful analysis 
of the phenomenon. On the modem suspicion of history written by 
the winners, and its rather ambiguous effect on patristic studies, see 
Henry (1982). 


PART II ARIUS AND THEOLOGY 


A THE THEOLOGY OF ARIUS 

1 Kannengiesser (1983), pp. 457-60, esp. p. 457. 

2 Text in Opitz, ’U.18, 38.9 (Syr.), 32 (Gr,). Abramowski (1975) is a 
very important discussion of the parallels between these documents. 

3 Opitz, U.6, 12.4-7, U.18, 38.11-13 (Syr.), 14-17 (Gr.). 

4 Opitz, U.6, 12.8 (ou dokisd atr alethsiit(i)), UJ8, 39.3 (Syr.), 3 (Gr.). 
Alethos normally underlines the fact that the Son is a subsistent in his 
own right, not a mere * aspect* of the divine life; cf. the other uses of 
the word in non*Nicene confessions of faith (see e.g. below, n.l 1, and 
Appendix (a)). Antioch says something slightly different: the Son is 
so called kurios kai aihkos (maranayit w^sharifayit) - i.e. this is his proper 
designation, not a metaphor. Kurios is the opposite of kaiaehustikes^ 
‘metaphorically*, or 4n a transferred sense*; see Williams (1983), 
pp. 76-7. 

5 Opitz, U.6, 12.6, 12.9, 13.11; U.18, 38.11-12 (Syr.), 15 (Gr.), 39.1-2 
(Syr.), 2 (Gr), 39.4 (Syr.), 4 (Gr.). 

6 Opitz, U.6, 12.3. 

7 On the problems surrounding the authenticity of Gregory’s 
confession, see Abramowski (1976:1) These parallels need not, 
however, lead us to conclude (with Abramowski (1975), p. 7) that all 
these texts belong in an Alexandrian nexus: there are some signiheant 
contrasts with AJcxander*s hi philarchos^ and features in common 
between this and Arius* U.6, not shared by U,18 or Gregory’s ekthem, 

8 Opitz, U.30, 64.7. Valesius has gtgertimenan in hxs edition of Socrates 
and Sozomen; Opitz follows a less reliable ms tradition in supplying 
the extra n. Gtgerilmemn^ ‘brought into being*, would in any case be 
a slightly odd variant of genitosy and likely to be more controversial 
at the time. Gegenr^nenan is orthodox, and so more likely to have 
dropped out in the transmission of a text by a condemned heretic. 

9 Opitz, U.30, 64.20-t. 

10 Below, II.CJ. 
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1) Opitz, U.30, 64,15. 

12 Opitz, U.l, 2,1, 

13 ibid. 2.6. 

14 Ibid. 2.6-3,1 (‘self-subsistent^ = agemiltos), 

15 Anaihiotosj ibid, 3.1-3, 

16 Ibid. 3.4: 'We are condemned [just] because we say "the Son has an 
archi but God is cnarchos*^ \ 

17 Ibid. 2.10-S.lj 3.5-6, The argument is perfectly dear, and there 
seems to me to be no need for Nautin’s doubts about the authenticity 
of ex ottk ontm here (Nautin (1949))* The Greek is balanced with a 
neat chiasmus: ‘We are condemned because we say {didkom^tha holi 
eipomen): “the Son has an archiy but God is anatches. For this too we 
are condemnedj because we say {didkimetho kai hoH eipmen): *'he is 
from nothing”. And so we do say {eipomm), in so far as he Is not a 
I>ortion of God, nor from some [other] substance; for this we are 
condemned (diSkortuihay' Anus does not daim the phrase ex ouk ontdn 
as his owU} but admits that in a certain sense, k is a necessary 
corollary of what he is saying. For a full discussion, see Simonetti 
(1965). 

18 Above, LA, pp. 30-1, 

!9 Sec Abramowski (1975), p. 66, for a list of usages in relevant 
literature. 

20 Opitz, U,6, 13,18-20; U.l, 2,7-8, U.6, 12*10^11, 13.17-18. 

21 E,g> Opitz, U.l, 3.3 {horis£h£(i) probably suggests deliberation), 

22 Opitz, U,l, 3,2* 

23 Opitz, U,6, 13.8-9, 

24 Opitz, U,l, 2,1-3, U.6, 13.10-14. 

25 Opitz, U.l, 3,3, U.6, 12.9, 

26 Opitz, U.6j 13,5—7, 15—16, On sunupostisanioSi see the n. to the tr. in 

the Appendix. 

27 OpitZj U.6,13.7; cf. U.30, 64.12—17, for the usual scriptural foun¬ 
dation for this. 

28 Opitz, U.6, 13.12-13. 

29 Ibid, 12.6-7. 

30 Ibid, 13.6; cf, U.l,3.1-2, if Opitz' emendation is accepted (reading 
not plMs iheaSf 'fully God’, but pUris charitos kai aietkeiaSf Tull of 
grace and truth, [a] god*. 

31 On the metre of the Tkaiia, see Stead {1978) and West (1982). The 
latter convincingly shows that the de syn. extract is composed in 
ionic tetrameters, 'very similar to the sotadean and with the same 
protean variety of form* (p. 100). 

32 de syn. 18 Opitz 246.1—21, de deer., Opitz 16.36—17*5, con, Ar. 11.37, 
PG 26, 225B-228A, 
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33 West (1982)» pp^ I01-2i proposes a number of small additions to the 
introductory lines in con. Ar. which would improve their metrical 
regularity and their accord with the de syn. extract. 

34 Kanncngicsser (1982), pp. 15—16; though the conclusions he draws 
fix>m stylistic considerations about the dating of this text are not, 

I bcHcve^ defensible {sec Williams in Gregg (1985) and pp. G5—6 
above). 

35 Opitz 242.7; in con. Ar. 1^ Athanasius introduces bis allusions to the 
Thalia by saying that they contain ^this sort of thing* [loiauta)^ and 
concludes by saying that the reported propositions arc ‘parts’ of the 
work only. 

36 Stead (1978), pp. 24-30; even Kannengiesser (1982), who is disposed 
to think that A is a superior source, admits (p. 14) that we do not 
have here ‘the ipsisnim verba of Arius*. Lorenz (1983) considers Stead 
too sceptical, but does not argue the case in any depth. 

37 Above, LB.2, pp. 63—5. 

38 = dc syn. 15, Opitz 243.5 (3.23 below) — reading sophia s&phia(i) 
haphxe in the de syn. text as well as in con. Ar., rather than sophia 
Sophia huperxe, * ‘‘Wisdom” came to be Wisdom’. The context in con. 
Ar. makes the former very slightly more plausible and intelligible 
than the latter, though both readings arc quite possible. See also 
below, III.C, p. 222-9. 

39 The translation follows the Greek line by line, except in the last two 
lines, where the Greek word order makes it impossible. 

40 This has normally been taken - as by Gregg and Groh (1981) - to 
be a straightforward adopiionist statement. Hall (1982), reviewing 
Gregg and Groh, rightly challenges this assumption. .As translated 
here, the force of the line is perhaps ‘God both formed the idea of 
such a creature and actually produced him as a real hypostasis'. 

41 Opitz’ punctuation (242.22) unhelpfully breaks up this line: there is 
obviously a continuity of thought from 13 to 15, perhaps from 11 to 
15. 

42 HekaUron aiiotrios houtos. Who or what is meant by houtos? There may 
have been a line or lines following, dealing with the Spirit. 

43 See above, n.38. 

44 Opitz, U.6, 12.9-10. 

45 Athanasius of Nazarba, for Instance, U. 11, 18.1-3. Panton estin ko huios 
can be found in Origen (de princ. IV.4.8, 360.2), but too much 
should not be made of this, as it is a concessive remark in the 
inconclusive discussion of a hypothetical question. 

46 E.g. n.71-2, 297A-301A. 

47 Opitz, U.4b, 8.2—3 (note the gloss hos kai panta^ ‘just like everything 
else’, which Anus would of course, have repudiated), U.14, 21.7—22.3, 
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48 1.37-52, on the exegesis of Phil, 2.9-10, and Ps. 45,7^ 

49 Hall (1982); cf, n.-H) above. 

50 The very end of A (v) parallels 5.29' which encourages the speculation 
that the earlier part of A [v) is Athanasius* interpretation. 

51 Opiu, U.8, cf Eusebius of Caesarea, eccl. theol. L8, 66.21^-3 

and IJ2, 70.26-72.37. This b, among other things, a way of stressing 
that the Son is ‘not as one among the creatures*. 

52 Opiu, ibid. 16.9-iO. 

53 I.B.2, pp. 64-5, 

54 Sp36j assuming (with A (vii)) that keautou is not a slip for <iutou on 
the part of some early copyist, 

55 Williams in Gregg (1985), p. 8; cf. below, II.B.I, pp, 120, 122 on a 
parallel in Philo, and III.B, pp. 200-3, 209-12, on a possible Ploti- 
nian background. 

56 Stead (1978), pp. 37-8, also suggests an alternative, taking the line 
to mean Using the power by which divinity can see ... * But I cannot 
imagine ko theos having this generalized sense. 

57 Hippolyius,refLitatioVir,20,195.24,197.16: the non-existent God tran¬ 
scends even what is named as {XTretos^ being incapable of being any name. 

58 See, e,g., Irenaeus, adv. haer. 1.1.4 (Harvey, p. 21). For the idea that 
kataiepsh of God b unattainable by the human mind, cf. Origen, 
excerpra m psalmos 77.31 (FG 17, 141B), Eusebius, praep. ev. 
VII. 12, 386.12-13. 

59 See the rejection in Book VI of the Aposioik ConstUutions (ed. Funk, 
1895, p. 325) of the gnostic view that God is agnostos and aitkios; and 
cf. Williams in Gregg (1985), p. 18. 

60 As does Gwatkin (1900), pp. 20-1, and cf. pp. 273-4; followed in 
some degree by Pollard (1970), pp. 123, 143^, 316. 

61 Opitz, U.17, 33.1-5. 

62 Following Epiphanius, haer. 69.12.1, 162.6ff; see Lorenz (1978), p. 68, 
and cf. Simonetti (1965), pp. 32-7, on Arius* probable interpretation 
of Prov. 8:22, and its indebtedness to Dionysius of Alexandria. 
Simonetti proposes (p, 36) that Arius’ intensification of the snbordi- 
nationist elements of the tradition grew out of his philosophical 
concerns, and that ‘he saw' in Prov. 8:22ff the scriptural p&int d-appui 
that would allow him to treat the Son as a mere creature* (pp, 36-7). 
1 suspect that this a bit of an oversimplification; it is much qualified 
in Simonetti’s later studies. 

63 Gregg and Groh (1981), pp. 3, 7-12, Kannengiesser (1982), 1-5 and 
passim. 

64 (1971), p. 151. 

65 For a fine discussion of how this issue remains central in modem 
theology, see Relsey (1975), especially chs. 2, 5 and 8. 
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66 Opitz, U. 14, 20.7-1 L 

67 Chs. 26fF; whether or not this work h from Athanasius* hand 
(Kanncngiesser (1983) argues that it is uot)j the texts were obviously 
under discussion. 

68 con- Ar. L46-52; cC Opifcs, U.14j 22.1-3, for Alexander's allusion to 
the controversial use of this text. 

69 L37, PG 26, 89AB. 

70 10, Opitz 9.7-8. 

71 Opitz, U.14, 2L16, where it is the first text quoted. 

72 Opitz, U.8, 17.1-2. 

73 Opitz, U.6, 13.17-18. 

74 li appears in hi pkiiarchos (OpLtz, U.14, 24.31) smd henos simatos 
(Opitz, U.4b, 9.3-3), and recurs in de deer. 33 (Opitz 11*34-5) and 
21 (Opitz 18.31—13); here too it h associated with John 8:42. 

75 dc deer. 26 (Opttz 23,5-7). 

76 Abramowski (1982); see below, p. 351 and n* 292. 

77 Opitz, U. 11, 18.3-4; on the hundred sheep as the totality of rational 
creatures, cf. Origen, in Gen. hom. 11.5, 34,12-24: Methodius, symp. 
ni.5-6, 32.1-33.16, seems to assume a similar interpretation to 
Origen's, but uses the passage rather differently. Both plainly 
distingxush between the Logos as shepherd and the rational creation. 

78 de syn. 18 (Opitz 246.1-21), cod* Ar. 11.37, 38 {PG 26, 225C-228C). 

79 This may be why they do not receive the same extended treatment 
in con. Ar. as do other passages, 

SO (1971), pp. 153^. 

81 Opitz, U. 14, 27.16-17. 

82 con. Ar. 1.58, PG 26.133BC. 

83 kreition — the same word used by Arius himself in S.27, and a common 
appeUaxion for the supreme God. 

84 adv. Arium 1.7, 202—4. 

85 con* Ar. 1.37^5. 

86 Ibid. 33^4, and lLl-10* 

87 Ibid* IL U-IS* 

88 Ibid. 6i-7. 

89 This interpneiation owes a great deal to Newman^s sharp distinction 
bety^cen Alexandrian allegory and Antiochene literalism (above, 
pp. 3-4); Simonetti (1971), pp. 319-23, is justifiably critical of the 
way in which this antithesis stih exerts a stranglehold on Arian 
studies; see above, p. 17, and II.C*!, passim. For a recent judgment, 
see also WaHace-Hadrill (1982), p. 29. 

90 Above, n.77. 

9! See, c.g*, Origen, de princ. II.11.2, 186.1-3, for the idea of the litcrai 
sense of scriptural prophecy in particular as ^Jewish'. 
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92 con. Ar. 1.37, PG 26, 88BC. 

93 Ekklesiastikt dianoia; cf. ibid., 44, PG 26, lOIC; a certain reading is 
recommended as being more ‘cedesiasticaP than the Arian 
interpretation, 

94 Opitz, U.14. 

95 con. At. 11.23-24, PG 26, 193G-i97B. 

96 Ibid, II.41, 233A-236A; cf. the use of a similar argument in ep. I ad 
Scr., 29-30, PG 26, 597Br^00C. 

97 As in the case of prayer to the Logos in Ongen*s scheme; see de 
oraiione XV.I-XVIJ, 333.26-336.20. 

98 Kannengiesser (1982), pp. 39—40, 

99 Opilz, U.6, 12.3. 

100 'God is pneuma' was evidently such a statement in the intellectual 
climate of the early third century', given that pfmm& was, for the 
Stoics, the designation of a material reality: hence Origen*s discussion 
of this proposition in de princ. I.l passim, 16-27, arguing that the 
context of Scripture as a whole makes it plain that pneuma means 
Vhat is not s5ma\ 

101 On the fusion of scriptural idiom with classical philosophical conven¬ 
tions concerning the divine, Pannenberg [1971) is of great interest; 
note in particular pp. 134^, 173-83. 

102 In de spir. sancto, XXVn.66, PG 32, 188A-192C. 

103 The attempt to draw out the implications of scriptural witness to the 
free and incorporeal nature of God with the help of philosophical 
tools is, of course, central to the whole Alexandrian traditionn II.B.I, 
below, explores the tensions that result in the case of Philo* 

104 The relation of father and son could be seen as an example of 
'emanation', aporroia, in virtue of its being a transmission of ousia; see 
Dorrie (1976), pp* 73, 77* 

105 (19B2), pp. 38-9* 

106 See, for example, con. Ar* L14-16, 26-29, 11.2. 

107 On Athanasius' refusal to oppose nature and freedom in God, see 
Meijering {1974/1975:1) and (1974/1975:2) esp, pp, 105-6 of the 
latter. 

108 con. Ar. 1.37 (PG 26, BaC^9B) and 49 (U3A-116A). 

109 (1981), esp, chs. I to 3. 

110 Gregg and Groh (1981) are not always exact about this; see, c.g., 
pp. 59 ('the condition of humans'), 90 ('among the men incapable of 
perceiving the Deity') - despite the more careful statements of, e*g*, 
pp. 19-24, 81-^7* 

111 Cf. the con. Ar. paraphrase of the Thaliaj A(vi). 

112 Whereas Athanasius, con. Ar, L46 (PG 26, 105C—108C) insists on 
taking the genitive sm as objective, so that the text refers to those 
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who participau in Christ. On the fluidity of the term metocfu at this 
period, see below III.C. 

113 Cf. Williams (1983), pp. 77-8, 80; (1983:1), pp. i 1-12, 22-3. 

114 con. Ar. 1.35^5, esp. 38 (PG 26, B9B-92B). 

113 Opitt, U,4b, 8.7-10. 

116 For examples of this technique, see Stead (1976), pp. 133-5. Stead 
dubs this reductio niorta: ‘it saddles the opponent with the very prop¬ 
osition which he regards as evidently false’ (134) 

117 Opita, 0,14,25.11-12. 

118 See, for example, the remark in Epiphanius, haer. 64.4, 410 5-6 

119 E.g. Pollard (1970), Wiles (1962), Simonetti (1971); see below, II.C.l, 
and n.89 above. 

120 Above all, Simonetti, whose 1971 article is of major significance; cf. 
Simonetti (1975), p, 20. 

121 The accusation of ‘illogicality’ levelled at Arius by Gwatkin and 
Pollard among others should be laid to rest once and for all. One of 
the virtues of Kannengiesser (1982) is the author’s insistence on 
Arius’ rigour and individuality of thought (and consequent isolation): 
see, e,g., pp. 11, 35-40. 


B ALEXANDRIA AND THE LEGACY OF ORIGEN 

1 Wolfson (1956), p. 585. 

2 See, e.g., Justin, apol. sec. VI.6, dial. LXI.l, LXII.4, Tatian, orat. 
5, Athenagoras, suppl. 10. 

3 Wolfson (1956), p. 582, (1948), voi. 1, pp. 231-4, 247-52, on the 
Logos as a discrete entity over against God. 

4 Possibly implied by e.g., Gen. 1.4, where the Logos is the ‘original 
sphragii (seal) ; but cf. n.l5 below. There is more mileage in texts 
about ‘mediation’, like that quoted in n.6, below. 

^ fS- m imm. 6.31, somn. 

6 heres 42.206; the Logos is mesas ten akron, between God and creatures 

7 Somn. 1.39.228-30, 41.238-11, leg. all. !1I..73.207-^; denUras theos in 
qu. Gen. 62. See Sandmcl (1979), p. 92. 

8 In the con. Ar. Thalia paraphrase Afiti). 

9 opif. 4.16. 

10 Ibid. 6.24; again we find the Logos called spkragis. 

11 One might compare Aquinas’ doctrine that the divine ideas depend 
for their plurality on the plurality of concretely possible beings (ST 

l-q- 

12 leg. all. in.31.96. 
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13 Note the denial in opif. 6.23 of the presence of a 'counsellor* beside 
God in creation* 

14 leg* alL 111.31*96* 

15 opif. 5,20: the plan previously 'impressed as a seal* in the maker^s 
mind is now to be realized. Sphragis does not necessarily mean 
anything outside the divine mind* 

16 E.g., heres 42.205-6, 

17 E.g*, cher, 5.16-17* 

18 somn, L4L241. 

19 Talbert (1976), 

20 Sandmel (1979), p. 94. 

21 See Louth (19&1), pp. 29^^ on the significance for Philo of medicadon 
on Scripture, 

22 imm. 12.57. 

23 somn. LI 1.62. 

24 cher* 9.27, 

25 Abr 24*120fr. 

26 Louth (1981), p. 28, referring also to fuga lOl. 

27 qu* Ex. IL68; cf. perhaps heres 3SJ88, on the Logos as that which 
makes all things cohere by filling them with his ousia. 

28 heres 42.203--6. 

29 migr. 1.4-6; cf* leg. all, 111*61.175. 

30 somn, I.11.65“-6. 

31 leg. all. IIL3L96, 33*100. 

32 leg. all. ill.33.100; cf imm* 24.110, 

33 leg* all. IIL62.177. 

34 post. 5*15. 

35 See Louth (1981), pp. 29^35. 

36 somn. LI0.60. 

37 leg* all, 1.29.91-30,92. 

38 somn,, loc. cit.; muc. 2.8; cf, cher* 20*65, 33*116—18. 

39 spec* leg, 1.47; cf. imm. 12.62, 17.78-81. 

40 mut* 2.13. 

41 leg. alL 111.73,206* 

42 Abr. 24*120-3; cf. mut. 2*11-17, 27, etc. 

43 For 'God* as gmikotatos^ see leg. all. 11.21*86. 

44 Above, n*7* 

45 Abr. 24.120* 

46 E.g* plant. 20.86, irnplidtly deriving theos from Unsurprisingly, 

there are other derivations used elsewhere. 

47 Abr* 24*122; cf leg. alllLl.S. 

48 On the inevitable duality of logos, see gig. 11.52. 

49 heres 35*172. 
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50 qu. Ex. IL68i cf, com. L2, praem, tl poen. 6.40. 

51 opif. 15.35, kg. all. I.8J9, conf. 28.146. 

52 On which, see Goodenough (1935), pp, 35^. 

53 See Farm. 141E: the one ‘in no way partakes of ousia*. This statement, 
of course, has a primarily dialectical functions the Parmenides demon* 
straies the equal impossibility of saying that the One ‘exists’ and of 
saying that it does not. It is beyond being m the sense that existence- 
questions make no sense when asked about it, 

54 opif. 5.21. 

55 leg. aJJ. L2.2^ 8.20, opif 7.26—28, imm. 6.31—32, sacrif. iB.65; see 
Sorabji (1983), pp, 203-9, for a full discussion of Philo’s views on 
this question. Whether there is time before the existence of the ordered 
cosmos is far from clear in Philo; but he does not believe in eternal 
matter, as far as we can tell, and the implication is that some sort of 
dme begins as matter is created. On the whole issue, see IILA, below. 

56 decal. 12,58. 

57 Above, pp. 105-6. 

58 Compare Arius^ alleged akribos (A(vii)) with the ikribost of mut. 2J4. 

59 See Part III, passim; cf Smith in Blumenthal and Markus (1981) 
for a helpful survey of how this problem is posed for Plotinus. 

60 Wittgenstein (1966), pp. 30-1. 

61 Volker (1952), pp. 93-6^ minimhes the importance of the apophatic 
element; Lossky (1974), pp. 18—23, 33—5^ allows it a signiheant place, 
but considers it to be insufficiently consistently worked out; Osborn 
(1957), pp, 184-6, and (1981), pp. 45-50, defends Clement’s serious¬ 
ness and consistency as a follower of the via negative. 

62 Strom. 11)6, 152.19-23. 

63 Ibid. 11.2, 115*22-^3. 

64 Ibid. II.2, 116.4-5. 

65 Ibid. \.12, 380.25. The parallels with Philo are dear, and are listed 
in Stahlin’s notes on this and other passages cited. 

66 Ibid. VJ2, 381,2-3. 

67 Ibid. VJ2, 380JO-12, 38 L 7-8. 

68 Ibid. V.12, 380.12-14. 

69 Ibid. 11.3, 118,11-119.3. 

70 Ibid. VIJ8, 517,22-3. 

71 Ibid. 517.28fr; for theodidaktoi, cf. quis dives 20, 172.28. 

72 Ibid. VII.2, 6.8-28. 

73 Ibid. Vn.2; 7.9-11, 20-2. 

74 Ibid. VI1.2, 8.10-16. 

75 Ibid. V1I.2, 8.17; cf. ibid. 3,10, 18. 

76 Ibid. VIL2, 8.18. 
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NoUs to pages 125-7 


77 The high priesdy image again probably relates to Philo primarily^ 
rather than to the scripturai Hebrews. 

78 protr* 12.120, 64.30, 

79 Strom. VII.3, 12.21-2; on 'becoming logDs\ cf. cxc. ex Theod. 27, 
116.1L 

80 Ibid. VII.3, 12.23-4. 

81 Ibid, viu, io.ie. 

82 Ibid. V.IO, 370.16-21; see Camdot {1945}, pp. 110-12, on the range 
of meaning of katoiipsis. 

83 Strom. V.3, 336.1-14, perhaps IV. 25, 317J1. 

84 Ibid. 1V.25, 318.L 

85 Ibid. IV.25, 318.24—319.2; on the Plotinian parallds, sec Lilia (1971), 
pp. 206-7. 

86 Osborn (1957), p. 43, prefers the latter; the word in question can 
also mean 'twined^ or "plaited* together, as strands in a cord. 

87 Strom. IV.25, 317.22—4. 

88 Ibid. V. 14, 387.21-388.4. 

89 paid. L71.1, 13U8-19. 

90 Ibid. 1.62.4, 127.5-6, 

91 Ibid. V.U, 374.4-20; the technique k paralleled in Albtnus^ epitom/t 
X.4-5. 

92 Sandmel (1979), p. 95. 

93 protr. 11.111, 79.5. 

94 Ibid. 10.91, 67.24. 

95 Strom. 11.16, 152.17fr. 

96 protr. chs. 6 and 7 passim; the theme is equally pervasive in strom. 

1 and IL 

97 protr. L6-7, 7.14-8.1. 

98 Ibid. 1.8, 9.10-11. 

99 Ibid. chs. 10 and 11, passim. 

100 And cf. Goodenough (1935), p. 102, 

101 For references, sec above, M.B.l, n.2. 

102 Osborn (1981), p. 242, rightly argues against Lilia (1971) that Clem* 
ent’s main works do not give a dear two- or three-stage doctrine of 
the Logos* 'emergence*. 

103 19.2, 112,30-31, cf. 113.8, if we follow Bunsen and Sagnard*s reading 
of huios here, and do not accept Casey*s retention of logos as it stands 
in the ms. 

104 The aorist participle (energhas) in the original suggests this translation 
rather than 'when he acted through the prophets*. 

105 112.27-113.9. 

106 Notably Zahn (1884); see Duckworth and Osbom (1985), pp. 77-83, 
for a good discussion, building on the seminal study of Casey (1924), 
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Notes to pages 127-31 


bibl. I09j in St^JiUn’s edition of Clement^ with other h'agmcncs of the 
HjfpotypGSis, 202*16-22, 

adumb, 21 L13-J6j secundum suhstmtiam probably represents kaih^hupo^ 
stasin^ Le. ‘really and truly" as opposed to ‘nodonaJJy*. 

Thalia, A(iv), S.23, 

(1978), p, 103* 

exc. ex Theod- 10-11, 109.16-110.22. 

Ibid. 7, 108. W4* 

Discussed at length in 59-6L of the work, 126.17-127.25* 

Ibid. 8, 108.20*2. 

Ibid. 4, 106*17-21. 

Ibid, 19, 113.1—7, 20, 113*15—17| but note too the dear distinction 
drawn between the Logos and the promktistoi in 10 and 12 
(109,16-110.7 and 110.23^). 

Ibid, 7, 108.13-14* 

Ibid, 13, 112.1-3, 

^exander of Alexandria, Opitz, U.14, 27,5-6, assumes that Valenti- 
nian cmanationism U materialistic; Anus probably makes the same 
assumption in U*6, 12.1 Off. Cf. nn.l26 and 127 below, 
exc. ex Theod. 2, 106*6-7, 

Ibid. 6, 107,17-25, 

Ibid. 41, 119.17*18. 

Ibid. 2—3, 105.14—106*12; cf, Cascy"s introduction to his edition 
{1954), pp. 25*6, 

On I Jn., adumb* 211.6-7. 

Thalia, S.34 and 39* 

Opitz, U,6, 12,10-12. 

Opitz, U*14, 27,6, 

S« Williams in Gregg (1985), pp, 4-6 and nn.18-28, and Lorenz 
(1978), pp. 119-22. 

See Stahlin’s index, p. 730B; an example at strom. 1.18, 57.9. 

Strom. VII.16, 73,16-17, 

Ibid. VI, 18, 517,28; cf. n.71, above, 

E.g, ibid. V,10, 369*28. 
quis dives 23, 175*4-11. 

376*7, 378,2* 

Stablings index, p. 341, 

E*g. Strom* 111.8, 224.19, VL14, 486,12. 

Ibid. VI, 17, 515*2. 

Lorenz (1978), p. 122* 

Lorenz (1978) and (1983), Simonetti (1971}, (1973) and (1980), 
Barnard (1970) and (1972), and Hanson (1972) represent some of 
the more significant currents in the debate. Lorenz (1978), pp. 31-6, 
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Notes to puges 131-4 


is worth consulting for an overview of some of this materiaL A 
valuable essay by Hanson formed pan of the proceedings of the fourth 
Origen Colloquium at Innsbruck in 1985; these proceedings are due 
to be published as Origeniana Quarto^ in the Innsbrucker Theologische 
StudieUj 1987* 

140 Eusebius, con* Marc. L4,19fr^ 757-61. 

141 In fact this is not one of Origen's preferred terms; two possible uses 
of hypothesis for 'subject' (horn. Jer* XIV. 14, 120.18, and fr* III in 
Lam. 236*20) are far from convincing in this respect. On the origins 
and meaning of hupostasis terminology, A. H. B. Logan’s study, also 
forthcoming in Ohgeniana Quarta^ is excellent, correcting as it does, in 
some respects, Ddrrie (1955). 

142 73.14. 

143 See, e.g., Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Arist. Met*, 230.36; several 
patristic instances of this opposition in PGL H54, B.6, Cf. n.l50, 
below* 

144 229.21-230,4. 

145 Cf. Clement in protr. 12.120, 84.30 (above, p. 125 and n.78). 

146 in Mt. 17.14, 624.11-16* 

147 334*4-5. 

148 65.16. 

149 65.8-9. 

150 X.37, 212.8-19. 

151 This is the conclusion of Hanson (1972) and Simoneiti (1965), p, 125, 
n.76. Stead (1977), pp. 211-I3, is, rather surprisingly) less sceptical. 

152 This purports to be an extract from a commentary^ on Hebrews; the 
text is printed in Lommatzsch V.299 and XXIV*357* Cf* fr, !X in 
Jo*, 490.20-1, for an apparent use of ek tes ousias iou poiTos; but these 
words are obviously the gloss of the anthologist, 

153 Lommausch, 353-5. Nautin (1977), p. 150, assumes that the whole 
list of charges has been redrafted by Kuflnus from the original list of 
15 preserved by Photius, bibl. 117. 

154 I.e. agenetos or agennetos; compare the texts quoted In ch. Ill of the 
Defeneey ibid. 328, to clear Origen of the charge of teaching two arehai. 

155 Or 'all rule and power as an inheritance'; the mss differ slightly. 

156 So Westcott (1889, p. 168), commenting on the idea o(kleTon&mia in 
Hebrews, suggested, referring to Aristotle’s Politics V.S. 

157 Lommatzsch, 357*11-12, 

158 Ibid. 359*1-9* The Wisdom text appears elsew'here in Origen, notably 
in de princ. 1.2*5, 33,8-34*7* 

159 351*4-11. 

160 249*4-13. 

161 240.29-250.3. 
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162 XX.20, 352.33, XX.24, 358J5, ifi. 

163 Cf, de princ, L2.6, 35.9^15, 

164 249.9—10; this sounds lik€ a familiar and quasi*technical deiiniuon. of 
komoousios. 

165 (1968), p. IL 

166 Lommatzsch, 359.1-2. 

167 I am not completely convinced by Nautin^s account of this (1977; 
pp* 130-3), I believe - as I shall argue in what follows - that there 
is a plausible context for these charges in the era of Pamphilus and 
that the distortion comes in Rufinus' handling of them. The fact that 
the nspmisiones do not at present correspond to the charges strongly 
suggests that this is the point at which Ruhnus’ hand is evident. As 
to Photius^ fifteen charges, their exact source is obscure. Since Photius 
distinguishes the work containing this list from Pamphilus* defence 
(Nautin's argument for disregarding the distinction - pp. 112“13 - 
is very weak), it may well be that it is actually a composition of the 
sixth century or later: several of the charges would fit well into the 
intellectual climate before and after the second Council of Constantin¬ 
ople, but would be rather unexpected in the early fourth century. 

168 Lommatzschj 354.1-4, 

169 As, e.g., in the Commentary on John II.2, 54,12-55.8. 

170 Did Ruhnus have in mind the fact that Dionysius of Alexandria 
claimed, according to Athanasius (below, n.303), to have used the 
itpoTToia metaphor to underline the absolute inseparability of Father 
and Son, and had done so in the work in which he accepted the 
legitimacy of the homoousios'^ 

171 E.g, by Stead (1977), pp. 213-14. 

172 We have no means at all of dating the Hebrews commentary, which 
is only evidenced in Pamphilus; see Nautin (1977), p. 240, n.63, 
suggesting that our citations come from the homilies on Hebrews 
mentioned elsewhere. 

173 Cf. Methodius’ argument against the possibility of two first principles 
in de autex V, 157.6-159.4. 

174 Cf. de piinc. 1.1.3, 18*20—19.10: many agents 'participate’ in the iirr 
of medicine, but no one supposes they all share some material thing* 

175 in Jo, 1.16, 20.15. 

176 Very dearly stated in horn. Jer* IX.4, 70*3-28; see also de princ. 
LI *9, 40. U, IV.4*1, 350.15-16, in Jo. 1. 29, 37.2-12, II. 1, 53.14-24. 

177 For alleged parallels in Origen to this phrase, see the Hebrews frag¬ 
ment in Lommatzsch, XXlV.328, and Athanasius, de deer. 27, Opitz 
23.24-5; also a fragment on Romans, Lommatzsch VI.22-3, which 
is the most suspect of these texts. 

1 7S Ibid. 40.12-41.7; on the senses ofarchi^ see in Jo. 1.16—16, 20.1-23.11. 
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NoUs to pages 138-41 


179 de princ. 1,1.9^ 4L11-12; cf. in Jo. X,37, 212-16-19, a passage using 
this argument to underline the dislinction of the Son from the Father. 

180 de princ. loc. cit. 41.11-43.4. 

181 Athanasius, con. Ar. 1.20—2, IL2, 111.3-6, etc. 

182 de princ. L2.6, 35.Off. 

183 Ibid, 1.2.6, 35.4 and IG, 1,2.9, 40.7^. 

184 Ibid, praef. 8-9, 14.14-15,27, and I.l, passim. 

185 Ibid. L2.I2, 45.10-15, 

186 in Jo. 1.16, 20.1-21.2; cf, ibid. XX.34, 372.27-373.19 for gnosis and 
agape as the characteristics of son ship, de oratione throughout presup¬ 
poses the same model; see especially chs. I, X, XV, XXIl. 

187 E.g. in Jo XXXI1.28 and 29, 

188 See ref in n.l79 above. 

189 E.g, de princ. 1.3,8, 61.13-20, 

190 Implied by. e.g., in Jo. 1.19, 23.18-24, L25, 30.33-3L6, 1.39, 
43.16-33 etc. 

191 in Jo. 1.20, 24.23-1. 

192 See the strong statement of in Jo. 13.25, 259.14.22: the Father tran¬ 
scends the Son and the Spirit more than they excel other beings. But 
this and similar passages are partly conditioned by the need to rebut 
the gnostic doctrine that the redeemer is above the creator (cf, VI.39), 

193 in Ml. XV. 10, 375.20-376.13, and perhaps con. Cds, V,ll, 12.9-11. 

194 According to the syiiabus momrn in Photius, bibl. 117; see Nautin 
(1977), pp, 120-2 on this issue, and cf n.l67 above on the difficulty 
of dating or locating the charge. 

195 de princ, IV.4.8, 360. i-7, 

196 E.g, in Jo. 1.16, 20.15—23. 

197 XXXn.28 and 29, 473-5. 

198 Ibid. 473.28^74.1,475.16-25. The argument is very subtly nuanced: 
the Fa therms self-contemplation seems to remain greater than the Son 
can contain, yet the Son certainly has the maximum possible share 
in it, 

199 con. Cels. VII.38, 188.11-12. 

200 Below, in.B. 

201 de princ. IV,4,1, 349.11, is ambiguous, in so far as ek ihelmalos 
might mean that the Son expresses the Father^s will, as in 1.2.9. 

202 1.2.9. 

203 40.16-41.3, 

204 XIII,35, 260,29-261.29. 

205 Ibid. 260.33-4. 

206 Ibid. 261.11. 

207 Ibid. 261.25-8, 

208 Ibid, 261.28-9. 
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209 Cf. above, p. 125. 

210 IV.4.1, 349.13; though the word sits oddly among the other titles 
here given to Wisdom. There may be an adjective missing {leleion, as 
in Opitz, U.6?). See Abramowski (1982), pp. 266-8, for a full 
discussion, proposing that the Son is called ktisma in so far as he 
contains the ideal forms of creatures. Cf. also Lowry (1938) 

211 V.37, 41.23. 

212 Above all, Jerome and Justinian; see Koetschau’s introduction to his 
edition of de princ. for details, and his notes on pp. 10, 35, and 349. 

213 By M. Harl, in a further paper forthcoming in Origtmam Quarta. 

214 Possibly in Mt Xni.20, 234.16-237.23, ibid, XV.27, 429-33, The 
case for a precise terminological distinction is not, I chink, wholly 
conclusive. 

215 IL96, 169.18-170.17. 

216 Ibid. 170,5-7. 

217 Ibid. nLl.24, 243.1^244,9, 

218 349.3-10, 

219 See Lorenz (1978) , p. 71 for references lo Theognostus and Gregory 
Thaumaturgus as denying that the Son is sx nihiln. 

220 in Jo. L17, 22.9-13, 19^26, 

221 Ibid. 22.14—18; de princ, 1,1.4, 9,13—14, is ambiguous. Creavit atgue 
cmposuit may reflect a distinction in the Greek between ektise and 
ekosmise; cf. above, n.2l3. 

222 If.2, 55.4-8. 

223 1.3.6, 57,1^5; but this really says no more than that creation partici¬ 
pates in God through the Son. 

224 Lommatzsch XIII. 134.19-20. 

225 schol. in Apoc, 20 (TU 38, p. 29). 

226 The authendcity of this fragment is uncertain, but the correspondence 
with the ousia-mehusia antithesis of sel. in Ps. reinforces its claims 
somewhat. 

227 Lorenz (1978), p. 77. 

228 1.2.10, 44.17ft: 

229 in Jo. IL2, 54.29-55.4. 

230 Above, n.l93, 

231 Cf e.g.j the text from in Jo. X.37 cited in n.l79, above, and passages 
like de princ. 1.3.8, n.l89, above. 

232 Origen does not mention Sabellius by name, but the polemic against 
monarchianism^ in the John commentary is everywhere apparent. 

233 Cf. above, ILB,L n.2. 

234 con. Cels. Vin.26, 242.24-29; cf. m Jo- XIX.5, 303.12-304.29, 
commenting on John 20:17 (^my Father and your Father, my God 
and your God*), which is also alluded to m the con. Cels, passage. 
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i^oiis to pages 144-7 


2S5 Id addidan to the text quoted tn the preceding note, de oradcnc XV 
is the toots dassiots for this; cf. also cod. Geh. VI1L13> 230.2L-G. 

236 E.g, COD. At. 1.41, 42, SI; 11.23, 34. 

237 Lorutz p. 163, notes the 'liturigicaV wund of the EhnttUar 

tjcl^urej dMosj but this is very speculative. 

238 (I97BK pp. 211-24. 

239 de princ. 31.6.3, L42.10. 

240 Ibid. 142.10. 

241 Tbh lu&y be a. slip; it is hard to see how oAruloj could properly be a 
title of the Word hinuelf, e^edady tti the light of iu Jo. L28> 
35.14-36, with its appheatioD of the ^anaintiiig’ of Pi. 45:8 to the 
huiDan soul of Jesus alone. 

242 de pimc. 11.6.3, 143.4-6. 

343 Ibid, n.6.4, 143.24-144.17, and 145.24-27. CC in Jo. 1.28, as in ih* 
pieceding note. 

244 deprinc. 11,6,5. 144.21-145.4, 

245 Ibid. 11.6,6, 145,7-13. 

246 Ibid. 145,1^20. 

247 Vl.79, 150.33—151.5. Note the rcfcionce here to the possibility of 
many diristoi cozniog iuto existence by union with the primary c^rubrj. 

248 As above, n.242. 

249 In addition to ILfi.4, see IV.4.4. 354.11-13. 

250 Ibid, IV.4.5. 355J5-356.5. 

251 I bid. I V.4,4, 354.26-355.10. 

252 injo, m 35.16-2L 

253 Thalia, 5.24-5. 

254 This is the burden of the saphisticated Chrisralogical discussion of 
de piinc. on the need to pass beyond the fleshly Jesus to the prC' 
inoamaie Logos (de pHinc. IE,6, esp, 3-6- Cf con. Gels, VI.66, 
13B.1I-17). 

255 cofi- Ce!s- VI,79; d. 347, above. 

256 (1978), pp, 211-19, 223-4. 

257 injo. IL31, 8E.6-B9.21, 

258 S.31. 

259 Opltz, U.6, 13.L. 

260 As classically m the of Ismdi 10.7-31, Charleswocth (1965), 

voh 2, pp. 173^; cf. Talbert (1976), and Smith (1968/1978) on the 
Prajer aj Joseph. 

281 From the bytm to the Mother of God in the Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom (Axuji ul£n Aoi aleihas , . . ), 

262 Gh. IV, sectinn li; pp. 143-4 in the 1878 edn. 

263 It has been noted - e.g, by Torrance (L975), pp. i39r-2L4, esp. 
pp. 203-4 - that the dcuial of Christ's role as priest and intercessor 
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is tacitly Apollinarian^ and that certain features not only of Mari- 
ology, but of sotcriology and sacramental theology^ owe their 
ambiguous development to this heresy, 

264 Talbert (!976)i cf Segal (1977), ch. 12, Heyward (1979). 

265 E.g. Justin, dial. 56 and 63, Irenaeus, dcm. 47, adv. haer. IIL6.1 
(Harvey, voL II p, 21), IV. 55J (ibid, p* 265) Cyprian, test. 11.6; it 
is purely and simply a proof-text on the uniquely exalted status of 
Christ. Frequently v.8 is taken (as by Irenaeus) to mean, ‘Therefore, 
0 God^ your God has anointed you\ 

266 As in Jewish-Christian debate from Paul, through Justin's Dialogue, 
to Origen himself; see de Lange (1976), esp, ch. 9. 

267 The use of arcke and epinoia in the Thalia is an obvious example; for 
other parallels, see Williams in Gregg (1965), pp. 4-6, and nn.9-2L 

268 Hamack (1897), vol. 3, pp. 95-9. 

269 Loofs (1893), p. 142. 

270 H. Crouzd, LThK VII, 1233-5, usefully enumerates the different 
sorts of‘Origenist' controversy that arose between the third and the 
sixth centuries, relating as they do to a variety of theological issues. 

27] Bienert (1978), p. 8, 

272 Ibid, pp, 16-18, 

273 See above, II.B.3, nn.l53, 167, 

274 de deer, 27, Opitz 23.19ff. This passage suggest that Origen's repu¬ 
tation is already under a cloud as far as many are concerned; by 
calling him pkiloponos^ ‘conscientious', Athanasius reinforces his point 
that) as Origen is careful to state a whole range of possible solutions 
to a question while he is exploring it, he must never be quoted 
out of context. The auti-Nicenes were evidently already quarrying 
Origen's works for polemical purposes, 

275 Peter of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, Methodius (assuming 
him to have been a bishop) arc all critical of aspects of Origen's 
thought, but none of them anathematizes him totally and without 
qualification; i.e. they may believe him to have been Wfongj but do 
not treat him as a heretic sam phrase, 

276 Op. cit, pp. 24-5, 222-3. 

277 Eusebius, h.e* VI.26, 580.10—15. Heraclas, a former pupil and then 
assistant of Origen, succeeded Origen in the catechetical school, and 
so was probably more acceptable to Demetrius; and as bishop he 
took no steps to lure Origen back from Palestine. Cf. Trigg (1983), 
pp. 206—8, on the conflicts between the two men. 

278 Op, cit. p. 222; cf pp. 187—93 on Dionysius' involvement in the 
controversy over schismatic baptism, and his appeal to the Syro- 
Palestinians for support, 

279 de sent, dionysii, 9, Opitz 52.8-9. 
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280 h*c. VIL28, 700,15^16; see Bicnert (1978), p. 205- 

281 Eusebiu&i ibid. 700*21-2, 

282 de scui, Dionyaii 4^ Opitz 48.2Q«3. 

283 Athanasius, de deer. 26, Opitz 22J-23J6. 

284 Ibid. 22.3«4. 

285 Ibid. i9'-20- 

286 Ibid. 25^7 (cf. 17 and 23.6). 

287 Ibid. 20-5. 

288 Ibid. 23.1-4. 

289 Ibid. 23J-9. 

290 Opitz 22.12-13; cf. Abramowski (1982), p. 246. rdtoe, in his edition 
of Dionysius, notes the evidence for a later variety of Mardonism 
teaching three divine prindpies (p, 179). 

291 h.e. VII.26, 700.16-18, Athanasius’ wording in dc sent, Dionysil 13, 
Opitz 55,20, suggests two treatises, though 14 (Opitz 56.33) has 
commonly been taken as meaning that one work only is involved, 
eUrtches kai apologia. Matters are further complicated by a reference in 
18 (Opitz 60.9) to 'the third book^ and in 23 (Opitz 63,12) to the 
'fourth’. There may have been two bipartite works, or something 
similar, ^bound up’as one; and, in any case, the tide or titles need 
not go back to Dionysius hiiiiiself. 

292 Abramowski {1%2), who also questions the authcnddty of the 
quotation from Dionysius of Rome in de deer. 26, Prima Jade^ this is 
unlikely (why should anyone viwtnt so complex and embatFrassing a 
controversy?); but a fuller constderadon would need the kind of 
careful and extended stylistic and lexical analyses for which I have 
no space here. 

293 Opitz 53J 2-54.4* 

294 Ibid, 54*5-11. 

295 Ibid. 54.22ff. 

296 E*g. con* Ar, 11,44-50 (cf. ibid. 10-12), 52-3, 56: Wisdom cornea to 
be able to call herself a creature 'for the sake oT creatures, i.c* 
becomes incarnate in the divine economy of redemption. 

297 de sent* Dionysii 20 and 21,' Opitz 61,17-62.14. 

298 Ibid, 62,6. 

299 Though con. Ar. 11.4, for example, grartts that poUo at least can mean 

in some scriptural cod texts, 

300 Ibid, 15, Opitz 57.4-39, 

301 Ibid. 57.13-16; 17, 58,19-20, 

302 Ibid. 18, Opitz 59.8-13. 

303 Ibid. 23, Opitz 63,7-11: immanent and expressed logos are "each in 
the other, while remainmg diHcrent &om each other; they are one 
while still beii^ two*. 
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304 Ibid* 63,12^*2* 

305 Ibid* 25, Opitz 65.5-12. 

306 Bienert (1978), p, 221, Orbc (1958), pp. 617-21. 

307 See, e*g*, con. Ar, 1* 14^21, 28*9^ III.4-6, etc. 

303 Some have seen a hint of this doctrine in a fragment attributed to 
Dionysius in a letter of Athanasius of Nazarba, published and 
discussed in Bardy (1936), pp- 207-9* The tact survives in rather 
peculiar Ladn, and Opitz (1937) and Abramowski (1982) have 
attempted retroversiom* But it is not completely clear that we have 
anything like a verbatim quotation from Dionysius. The alleged 
extract tuns: iia pater guidem pater et non Jilius; non quia Jacius estj sed 
quia est; nan ex aliguid, sed in se permanms. Films autem et non pater; non 
quia eratj sed quia foetus est; non de se, sed es eo gui eum fedt, flii dignitaiem 
soTtitus est The last phrase is quite alien to anything we know of 
Dionysius. The repeated guia’s may represent a Greek hoii, indicating 
reported speech of fragmentary citation- I suggest that the opening 
phrase is from Athanasius, paraphrasing Dionysius, and what follows 
explicates this. Dionysius agrees that the Father is not the Son, for 
'{he docs not say) that the Father is “made^^ but that he “exists, not 
from any other source but abiding in himself**: flegei garj ouch’ hoH 
gegonm aiVhoti [aeij estin, ouk ek tinas all^ en (or epk*) heautou menSn. Nor 
is the Son the Father, for (Dionysius says) not that “he always was” 
but “he came into being, not of his own accord but out of the one 
who made hint”: ouch* koH en, alFhoH gegonen, ouk ex heautoUf all* ek tou 
poiesantos auton,* Dionysius* point would be the denial that the Son 
had eternal setf-subsisient being alongside the Father. 

309 See the texts published by Bienert (1973), and discussed by him in 
(1978), pp. 119-20, where he notes that Origen’s own view on this 
is not absolutely dear by any means. 

310 Bienert (1973), p. 309. 

311 PG 87, 22iB. 

312 Peter is described as sharing the views of Clement, Dionysius and 
Methodius, among others, on this matter- 

313 Bienert (1973), p. 311. CC the brief passage from a homily 'on the 
non-pre-existence of the soul* ascribed to Peter, Pitra, Analecta Sacra 
IV (1883), pp. 193-4. 

314 The Syriac fragments were collected and published by Pitra, op. cit. 
PP- 189-93, and are summarized in Radford (1908), pp. 76—82. 

315 Ibid. pp. 81-2. 

316 Despite Bienert’s remarks (1978), p. 198. 

317 Above, nn.l53, 167, 

318 The last three in the list, dealing with final punishment, the soufs 
independence and the idea of transmigration. 
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319 So Photius alleges, biU. 106, Routh (1846), p. 413.1. Gregory of 
Nyssa also preserved a cjuotation or recollection from ThcognostuSj 
teaching that the Son was brought into being when God decided to 
create the world (ibid, p, 412.6-9); so Athanasius accuses Arius of 
teaching (in the Thalia paraphrase of con. Ar. I, A(m); above, 
p. 100). 

320 Routh, 412.23-1:13.1. 

321 Ibid. 411*1—11 dc deer. 25, Opilx 21.1—6); note the denial that 
the Son is ek me onion. This may be a sign of post-Nicenc tinkering, 
but if it were, we should expect ex otik onton. 

322 Diekamp (1902), p. 483, 1.2; Radford (1908), pp* 21-2. 

323 Diekamp (1902), p* 483, 11.15-24; Radford (1908), pp. 25-6. Note 
also the stress (Diekamp, p. 483, 1.17) on there being ^one Word and 
one Wisdom’. 

324 Routh, op. cit. p. 430.9-10 (again from Phodus, bihl 119). 

325 Ibid. p. 430.19-21. 

326 Radford, op. cit. p. 53. 

327 E.g. conf. 146; see Smith (1968/1978), pp. 37—40, for a very full list 
of relevant texts. 

328 in Jo. IL31, 88*23-89.2. 

329 Opitz, U.14, 22.22. 

330 Ibid. 22.16, 23.14, 30-J. 

331 Ibid. 23*29. 

332 Ibid* 23.23-4. 

333 Ibid. 24.4-6; cf. 25.24-6 and 27J8-19. 

334 Ibid. 22.7. 

335 Ibid. 25.23 (otide itts te(i) htipostasei duo phmeis mian eijiai saph^izon)*f it 
is not clear whether hupostasei should be taken with phuseis or with 
mian - a vivid illustration of the ambiguity of huposlasis at this period. 

336 Ibid. 21.11-22, and 24.24-25.7. 

337 Ibid* 26,27; cf* Origen, con. Cclsum 111.34* 

338 Ibid. 27.15-16. 

339 Ibid. 27.13-17. 

340 Ibid. 22.15-19, and 23.6-11; cf. 24*8-11, 27.8-10. 

341 Ibid. 27.5. 

342 Ibid. 27.5^: the Son is not generated ‘in any bodily way — by splitting 
off, or by the emanation of distinct levels of reality, as Sabellius and 
Valentinus teach'. 


C THEOLOGY OUTSIDE EGYPT 

1 Cf II.A, n.89, above 

2 Newman (1876), pp, 1-24. 
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3 11.14-17 (pp. 50-4 in Grant's edition). 

4 See below, p. 160, for the possibility that one fragment of Paul's 
represents a Christological exegesis of one of the royal psaims, 

5 His objection (e.g, de engastrimytho 21-2, PG 18, 656A-670A) is to 
the turning of alt scriptural narrative into aDcgory of ‘fable'. Some of 
his excgetical fragments (PG 18, 675-92) show standard features of 
^spiritual’ interpretation. 

6 See Wallace-Hadrill (1982), pp, 29-35, for some useful observations, 
though I am not wholly persuaded by his account of the purpose of 
Lucian's method in editing Scripture. 

7 Meijcring (1968) gives a generally very balanced account of the 
continuities and discontinuities between Athanasius and his Alexan¬ 
drian precursors. As so often in the patristic period, Origen provides 
a vocabulary and a quarry of arguments, but not a systematic 
hermeneutical or theological framework. 

8 ad Autoh IL15 (Grant, p. 52). 

9 Ibid. 11.22 (Gram, pp. 62-4). 

10 de syn. 81, PL 10, 534B. 

11 de syn. 45, Opiu 269.37-270.26. 

12 Hilary, de syn., Joe. dt. 

13 Discussed at length in Loofs (1924), pp. 147-64, 209-11. 

14 See de Riedmatcen (1952), pp. 106-7, for this point, 

15 de Riedmatten (1952)^ fragments 36 and 37, pp. 156-8. Cf. Loo^ 
(1924), PP. 203-7, on this question, 

16 Bardy (1929), pp. 440—1, on the possibility that Paul used the term 
erganotty 'instrument', for the Word. On the parallels with Theophilus, 
see Loofs (1924), pp.207, 303-9, and Bardy (1929), p, 43L 

17 Op. cit. p. 110. 

18 In other words, we cannot safely conclude that he was a Sabellian 
in any simple sense. On Paul’s probable concern for strict mono¬ 
theism, see Loofs (1924), pp. 203-11. cf. Bardy (1929), pp. 448-53, 
for a critical assessment of Loofs' account, giving more weight to the 
genuine element of trinitarian pluralism in Paul's thought. 

19 de Riedmatten (1952), fragment 26, p. 153, 

20 Ibid, fragments 8 and 9, p. 138, and 25, p. 153; cf fragments 31, 
p. 155, and 36, p. 157. 

21 Ibid, fragment 26, p. 153. 

22 Ibid. cf. fragments p. 137, 8, p. 138, 25-7, p. 153, and the phrase 
from the lost kgoi pros Sabiaon describing Christ as ‘anointed by the 
Holy Spirit' Uo(i) kagw(i) pneumati nhTistheis)^ printed in Loofs (1924), 
p. 339, and Bardy (1929), p. 186 (no. IV). 

23 Above, p. 145. Eustathius also discussed this text (PG 18, 
685B-688B). 
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24 This possible allusion is not discussed by Loofs or Bardy. It is worth 
noting that the letter of the six bishops^ (a document of questionable 
authenticityj it must be admitted) uses Ps. 45-7—8 as earlier writers 
do, to prove Christas divinity (see Bardy (1929), p. 14, for the text). 
Was Paul responding directly to this? 

25 Printed in Bardy (1929), p. 54; Bardy sees no objection to accepting 
the substantiaJ authenticity of this passage. 

26 Bardy (1929), p. 187 (no, VI). This again comes from the pros Sabinsn. 

27 The pros Sabinon texts survive in late and unreliable florilegia; Bardy 
(1929), pp. 187-96, notes the reasons for doubting their authenticity, 
unconvinced by Loofs (1924), pp. 283—93, who offers some criteria 
for sorting out authentic Paulinian fragments from their obviously 
fraudulent settings, and his text (p. 339) demonstrates how such 
fragments might be restored. Norris (1984) is sceptical of the 
reliability of tMrything not found in Eusebius, which is rather drastic; 
but some of his arguments are vulnerable. On pp. 57-8, he suggests 
that PauPs ‘adoptionism’ was a polemical retrojcction of Arian adop- 
tionism {i,e. he accepts the thesis of Gregg and Groh). But if Arian 
adoptionism is largely a myth, this case will not stand; and I suspect 
that fragments with a degree of exegedcal significance have a fair 
chance of being authentic, since the fabrication ex nikilo of heterodox 
interpretations of Scripture is not common as a polemical technique. 

28 Above, pp. 108-9, 113fL 

29 (1980), pp. 457-9. 

30 Above, II.A, n.l 16* 

31 God's idm logos; see Stead (1978), pp. 38-9 and Williams (1983), 
pp. 58-62. 

32 Opitz, U. 14b, 25.12-13* 

33 Loofs (1924), pp. 183-6. 

34 Bardy (1936), p. 55* 

35 Above, pp. 183-8 and n,6 to I.C. 

36 Bardy (1923), p. 401. In the completely revised version of 1929 Bardy 
abandons his earlier conclusion and confesses himself undecided 
{(1929), pp. 384-5). 

37 Ibid, p* 411; cf. Wallace-Had rill (1982), p, 83* 

38 Bardy (1936), pp* 58-9. 

39 Loofs (1924), p* 183* 

40 So much is implied by canon XIX of Nicaea (Mansi, 676D-677A)* 

41 Epiphanius, ancoratus 33, 42.20-4, reports that 'Lucian and all the 
Lucianists deny that the Son of God took on a psychP^ with the result 
that they ascribe human pathos directly to the Word. 

42 Newman (1876), pp. 7-8, Robertson (1892), p* xxviii; cf. Bardy 
(1936), pp*48-9. 
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43 de vir. mi. 77, PL 23, 685C. 

44 h.e. III.5, 106.30^107.3. 

45 h-e. IX.6, 813.13-815J7. 

46 Some of them displayed in the comparative tabulations of Lorenz 
(1978), pp, 182-90 and 193-5. For the text, see Athanasius, de syn. 
23, Opitz 249.11—250-4- in Appendix (a) below. 

47 Opitz, U.18, 36—41 (not in Lorenz; see (d) in the Appendix to this 
volume). 

48 Opitz, U30, 64. 

49 Collected in Bardy (1936), pp. 341-57; note especially fragment XXI, 
p, 349, 

50 See Bardy (1936), pp. 129-30, no,72 (not in Lorenz). 

51 Opitz, U.22, 43.9-25. 

52 The grammatical structure in Asterlus, fragment XXI, is different, 
but the sequence of tides b the same, with the addition of theos: Tor, 
says As ten us j the Father who generated the only'begot ten Son and 
firstborn of all creation from himself (ex dufcu) is other [than the 
Son], the only one [who generated] the only one, the perfect [w*ho 
generated] the perfect. . . God who generated God, the identical 
image of the substance, the will, the glory and the power [of his own 
being]’. Bardy adduces further allusions from the literature. In the 
text of Gregory Thaumaiurgus, wc have ‘the only one from the only 
one, God from God, imprint and image of the godhead ... the invis¬ 
ible of the invisible, the incorruptible of the incorruptible, the eternal 
of the eternal’* 

53 dc syn. 23, Opitz 249.17-18. 

54 Ibid. 249.13-16; cf. 5.24-6. 

55 de syn. 23, Opitz 249.26-9; cf. Opitz, U.30, 64.9-14. 

56 Lorenz (1978), pp. 190 and 194-5; cf. Opitz, U.i8, 39.3 and 15 
(Syr.), 3 and 17 (Gr.). 

57 de' syn. 23, Opitz 249.16-17. 

58 Opitz, U.6, 12.9 

59 (1936), pp. 94-119. 

60 h.e. IL15, 25.25-7. 

61 Philostorgius records the diadoct^ of Lucian’s pupils from the master 
to Aetius: in h.e. lit. 15, 44.9—46.12, Aetius b described as student 
and protege of several Lucianists, especially Antony of Tarsus, who 
was particularly close to the manyr. 

62 As in Origen; cf. pp. 132ff. above. 

63 Reproduced in Bardy (1936), pp. 134—49, as well as in Rufinus 
(above, n.45). 

64 Bardy (1936), p. 138, n.l7. This similarity is touched upon in 
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Lorenz s discuasion of the points of contact between Lactantius and 
Anus, (1378), p. 159, 

65 Bardy (1336), pp. 140—3* It should not be too readily assumed that 
clothed in flesh’ implies belief in the absence of a human soul, though 
it may well be that Lucian so believed* 

66 Ibid, pp, H5-S* 

67 (1936), p* 134* 

68 de vir. ini. 77, PL 23, 683C. 

69 Bardy, p* 143; cf. Eusebius, h*e* 1X*5*L 810*8E 

70 Despite Lorenz’s assertion (1978), p. 198. there is no evidence of 
adoptionism in the text* 

71 Above, IB. 

72 Philostorgius, h,e. II.3, 14.3-5, 

73 See Williams (1983), p. 71; and cf. Luibhei'd (1981),,pp. 33-4. and 
Barnes (1981), pp, 186 and 188. 

74 S.25. 

75 de syn. 22, Opitz 248.29-32. 

76 See Williams in Gregg (1985), pp, 13-15. 

77 As was shown in the case of Athanasius ofNaaarba, above, pp. 108-9. 

78 See above, II.A, p. 108, and n.77 for similarities in their exegesis of 
the parable of the good shepherd; and Methodius’ fragment on Jonah, 
printed by Bonwetsch as de res. 11,25, 380.16-382.15, has clear 
echoes of Origen. Cf. Patterson (1976), p. 165, n.l, on allegory in 
Methodius, and Bonwetsch (1903), pp. 148-54. 

79 Both are concerned to combat any form of gnostic determinism, and 
both set high store by asceticism and virginity, as marks of the dignity 

of human free will. For a survey of parallels, see Bonwetsch (1903). 
pp. 168-9. 

80 de creatis VI, 497.8-20. 

81 Ibid. IV-V, 496.13-497.7. 

82 de res. 1.27,1-28.1, 254.6-257.2, assumes that Methodius’ Origenian 
opponents are committed to the idea of eternally and independently 
existing matter awaiting ’adornment’ from God. The same view is 
attacked at several points in de autex. and the fragments of de creatis. 

83 de res, 1.3.8, 223.2 Iff may suggest this connection between dualist 
heresy and philosophy; cf. 1.27.1-28.1, 254.7-257.2, as Patterson 
(1976), p. 162, suggests. 

84 de autex. y, 157,6—159,4. The argument is evidently a conventional 
one, familiar to Christians with some philosophical education! a 
rather cruder form of it appears in a fragment of Dionysius of Alexan- 
dna preserved in Eusebius, praer. ev. VIM 9, and published by 
Feltoe as part of Dionysius’ reply to Dionysius of Rome (which seems 
unlikely), sec Feltoe, pp. 183.6—14, for the relevant passage. 
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85 On the body as siiFj^gos with the soul^ not a Tetter’ upon it, de res. 

54; on the problem of evil in the will and the wilPs resto¬ 
ration, de res. 1.43 and 60, and 11.2^ (a discussion o£ Rom.7, of 
considerable interest). 

86 Below, pp. 186-8. 

87 (1982), pp. 917-18, 920. 

88 symp. IIL4, 30.19, VILl, 7)T2, 

89 symp. VI11.9, 91.4—17; directed against a gnostic Christology in 
which a celestial Christ descends upon Jesus at his baptism, making 
him Son. For Methodius, Jesus incarnates one who is already and 
eternally Son; the Son is not the rgsult of a fusion between heavenly 
Christ and earthly Jesus. 

90 Ibid. 91.11. 

91 de creads XI, 499.13—15. 

92 symp. VIILl, 71.15-17. 

93 Patterson (1982), pp. 916—19, discusses this at length. 

94 In the strict modern sense; see Stead (1964), pp. 26-7, and III.A 
below. 

95 Not only those listed in U.l, but also perhaps expressions like homo&u- 
sios and idios tis tou putrcs ousi<Ls^ applied to the Son; see Williams 
(1983), pp. 57-66. 

96 Opitz, U.l, 2.1. 

97 Opitz, U.l4b, 20.8-9. 

98 Luibheid (1981) minimizes Eusebius' ^Arianism', Barnes (1981) 
stresses it (see, e.g., p. 265: *it is an Arian orthodoxy which Eusebius 
represents as the accepted leaching of the Church' in the ccd. theol.). 

99 Op. cit., e.g., pp. 5 and 26. 

100 Ibid. pp. 31-3; cf. Williams (1983), p. 71. 

101 h.e. L2.3, 12.4-5, dem, cv. 1V.3, 152.20-154.24, 15.15, 175.12-33 
(note the references to Ps. 45), V.4.9, 225.6-14, ecd. theol. 1,2, 
63.21-26, 11.17, 120.28-121.18. 

102 Luibhefd (1981), pp, 50—1, does not bring this out sufEdently clearly. 

103 dem. ev. rV.6.3, 158.29-159.10, 15.15, 175.22-23, 15.19, 176.23-7. 

104 Ibid. 1V.3, 152.20-154.24. 

105 Opitz, U.3, 4-6. 

106 (1981), pp. 36-7, 43-4. 

107 dem. ev. IV.3.13, 154J 1-24. 

108 Ibid. IV.5.13, 157.35-158.5, IV.6.2, 158.22-9, etc. 

109 See the discussion of creation in ST 1.46.] and 2, and cf. de potentia 
111.14.8 ad 8. 

110 dem. ev. V.1J5, 212,23—6: *the genesis of the Son is one thing, the 
creation that takes place through the Son is something else'. 

111 Opitz, U.7, 14-15. 
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112 dem* cv, VJ.J5, loc. dt. 

113 Opitz, U.7, 15.2-6. 

114 Williams (1985), pp. 134-5. 

115 ccd. theol. 1.20^ 87,34—5; and cf. dem, ev. Vil.1.23, 24^ 302.2—15 
and X.8.74, 485.16-21- 

116 This seems to be the controversial point of the text quoted in the 
preceding note. 

H? Stead (1982), pp. 246-7. 

1 IB Lommatzsch, 373.13-374.2; cf. 398—405, on the sou! in general. 

119 This seems to be implied in Eusebius* comments on Ps. 68j for 
example; see Stead (1982), pp. 241-2. 

120 Cf, ref. in n.115 above. 


CONCLUSION 

1 On the question of God’s ‘idleness* before creadon, see Sorabji (1983), 
esp. pp. 249-52. The point about the essential simultaneity of the 
existence of Father and Son is reflected in many ways in the history of 
Christiaii theology and spirituality, perhaps most notably in Meister 
Eckhart’s language about the eternal coinddence of silence (absolute 
potentiality) and speech (the action of the Word) in the divine life. 
Such language is in pan adumbrated in the trinitarian thought of 
Marius Victorinus in the fourth century; see below, n.3 to HID, and, 
for a general discussion of this issue, pp. 239-45 of the Postscript. 

2 The major contrast between the credal texts associated with Arius 
himself and the whole tradition of theology stemming d-om Origen, 
as well as the Ludanist approach; compare the use of eikon in 
Appendix (a), (c) and (d), and note its absence in (h) and (g). 

3 Is. 1.2 is a favourite, quoted by Eusebius ofNicomedia, Opitz, U.8, 
17.Iff Athanasius makes it dear that it was a regular part of the 
controversial arsenal of anti-Nicenes (see, e.g., con.Ar. 1.3 7, PG 
26,89AB}. 


ART ill ARIUS AND PHILOSOPHY 


CREATION AND BEGINNING 
\ Sorabji (1983), p. 276. 

2 Origen knows Numenius, according to Porphyry as quoted by 
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Eusebius (h.e, VL19.8, 360,12) and Jerome, ep, 70.4 (PL 22.667); 
Eusebius preserved several important fragments of Atticus in prep, 
ev. XV,4.1-139, 350-78 (those in XV.6, 359-63, are most pertinent 
here); Methodius is almost certainly aware of contemporary 
discussions of time (see below); and Athanasius, who knew Eusebius^ 
praep. ev., will have been familiar with some such discussions through 
this medium (see Meijering (1968), pp. 165—6). 

3 See Guthrie (1978), pp. 258—9, on whether all form is contained in 
the autozoon or only some (the forms of living creatures in our cosmos). 

4 de caelo I.lOflf; see Sorabji (1983), pp. 277—8. 

5 Timaeus 41 A. 

6 de caelo L12, 281b.25f 

7 Ibid, 281b.2-282a.25. 

8 So Sorabji (1983) argues, p, 278. 

9 Sorabji (1983), pp. 279-83, discusses a number of passages. 

10 1.10, 279b.32^280a.H. 

11 Taurus (ap. Philoponus, aeL Vl,8, 145—7) argued in the second 
century ad for a non-literal reading of the Timaeus. Whittaker (1981), 
pp. 58-9, notes that Phaedrus 245C (on the soul as uncreated) was 
used to support such a reading. Philoponus’ great work attacking the 
notion of the eternity of the world is planned as a refutation of Proclus’ 
case for a creation without beginning, and Proclus* commentary on 
the Timaeus contains criticisms of writers like Plutarch and Atticus, 
who read the Timaeus in a more simply ‘creationist’ way. See Proclus, 
in Timaeum 1.276-7, 331-2, for the view of these earlier writers that 
the moment of creation was preceded by ‘disorderly motion’. 

12 Op. cit. p. 299; the whole of his discussion on time and creation (pp. 
299-305) is of great value, 

13 See the important studies by Vlastos In Allen (1965). Sorabji (1983), 
p. 274, has reservations about this interpretation. 

14 Atticus, frs. 22 and 24, pp. 74 and 75. 

15 Ibid. fr. 20, pp, 73—4, 

16 Ibid. fr. 19, p. 73. 

17 fr. 52, p. 95.6-14. 

18 Metaphysics 12,17, i072a. 

19 Sorabji (1983), pp. 282-3, 

20 Ibid. p. 310, n.l6 for references. 

21 Porphyry criticiies Atticus for implying a plurality oi archai. See fr, 
51 of Porphyry in Platonis Timaeum, p. 34.9C 

22 See Rist (1967), pp. 117-19. 

23 Enneads 2.4.4. 

24 Ibid, 2.4.5 (and cf. O’Brien in Blumenchai and Markus (1981), 
p. Ill, on 2.9.3, for a clear account of this argument). 
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25 Ibid. 2,4*8. 

26 fr. 51 in Titnaeum, p* 34.11-14; cf. Enneads 2.4,2. 

27 Enneads 4*8,6. 

28 Ibid, 5.2.1, 5.4.2^ 5.5 passim, 5,9.5, etc. 

29 5,2.1. 

30 Metaphysics 12.7, 1072a. 

31 See Sorabji (1983), p. 247, n.70* 

32 Cf* Metaphysics 12.2-3, 1069b-1070a. 

33 Metaphysics 12*6, 1071b; cf Physics 4.11, 219b. 

34 Sorabji (1983), pp. 247—S, argues that Aristotle could conceive of new 
forms emerging 'out of nothing’, and might have been able to make 
some sense of matter coming into being from nothing; Alexander 
of Aphrodisias and Philoponus both utilize the point about forms. 
However, the emergence of absolute novelty, the universe rather than 
nothing, is still, I think, incapable of being accommodated in Aris- 
totle*s terminology. It ccrtaSniy could not be called a ‘making’, at 
any rate, and I am not sure that the appearance of novel form could 
have been seen as a "creation’ by Aristode. But the issue is a complex 
one, and Sorabji^s case is skilful and attractive. 

35 prov, i, opif. 7.27* 

36 See Whittaker in Blumenthal and Markus (1981) on Plutarch^s 
appeal to Christians* 

37 Above, n*2, for references. 

38 See above, pp. 168-70, and cf. the passage from, Dionysius of Alexan¬ 
dria referred to in II.C.2, n.84. 

39 E.g. de princ. I, praef 4, 15.13-15, vAih its two distinct terms for 
'creation’ might be thus read, as might in Jo* LI9, 23*17—24*10 (a 
notoriously difficult and certainly corrupt passage), and several other 
passages in the Commentary. 

40 Cf, Plotinus' far more sophisticated views on the radonal structuring 
principle in indi viduals; there is some discussion of this complex point 
in Rist (1967), pp. 86-88, 110-Hl* 

41 Above, pp* 121-2. 

42 (1976), p. 336, esp. n.L 

43 (1976), p. 165, n*l; cf. Patterson (1982), p. 917. 

44 de res* 11,25, 380.19-382,15, 

45 See ch. 21 of Sorabji (1983), on Zeno. 

46 Timaeus 37DE, 39A-D* 

47 V, 158.6-9* 

48 Their nuances are slightly different, but xMethodius uses them inter¬ 
changeably in de res* 11.25, 382.3-6. Cf. Philoponus, who prefers 
diastasis (e.g, aet. IV*4, 64.22-6, IV* 14, 95.23—7), but can use diastema 
in much the same sense (ibid., V*4, 115*1-11)* 
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49 de creatjs TV, 469,13-31. 

50 e.g. aet. IV*59-102, esp. 64-5, 

51 ST L45.2 ad 2; dc potentia IIL3, 

52 As Eusebius clearly did, for instance, given his interest in the 
^minority’ Platonist tradition that held to the idea of a moment of 
generation for the cosmos (praep, ev, XV), 

53 Opitz U.14, 22,16, 

54 Ibid, 23,14-19. 

55 Ibid, 23J9-20. 

56 Opitz, U,l, 1.2. 

57 atomos may mean an instant in timej but {as the discussion following 
in the text will, I hope, make clear) I am not sure that Arius would 
have wanted to say that the Father is prior to the Son by an ordinary 
interval of time, and would have accordingly opted for the more 
general sense of the word, 

58 Opitz, U,l, 3.2, 

59 Ibid, 3.3, 

60 498,24-30, Once again, the language of Dionysius of Alexandria 
shows some parallels; he speaks of God’s decision to create matter 
according to his wisdom, impressing on it the manifold and compre¬ 
hensively varied structure and model of his creative power^ (Feltoe, 
pp. 184.12-14). 

61 Timaeus 28A-29G, 30C-31B. 

62 e.g* opif. 4.16; see above, p. 117. 

63 Cf. IILB, below. 

64 See in particular in Jo, 1.19 and 20. 

65 de creaiis 499,14-15. 

66 S,19, 

67 (1964), p, 19. 

8^8- 11’52 (rationality, logos^ when expressed, is a duos - of thought 
and sound - and therefore offers no stable knowledge); imm. 18,82^ 
(distinguishing God s monadic^ utterance from the dyadic process of 
speech in human beings, in which high and low pitch, or the mixture 
of breath and air, are harmonized into a composite unity). Neither 
of these passages seems to qualify very significantly the derogatory 
association of duos, and neither is especially illuminating theologically. 

69 fr. 8, p. 68; much the closest parallel to Arius - the duos sits by 
(presumably) the first god, containing the intelligibilia and making 
sensation possible in creation. 

70 fr. 16, p. 57, 

71 fr. 52, p. 95,5-19, 

72 Preserved in lamblichus, Theologoumena Arilhmeticae 

73 Ibid, 9. 
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74 Ibid. 8. 

75 By cAiuw, emanation; ibid. 8. 

76 Ibid. 

77 Ibid. 

78 Metaphysics L6, 987b-988a. 

79 Anatolius/IamblichuSj op, cit. 5-6, 14-. 

80 Enneads, 2.4, passim. 

81 Armstrong (1980), pp. 249, 256-7. 

82 In his note to the Loeb text, p. 26, n,l. 

83 Enneads 5,1.6, 5.1.7; cf. 5.9.2, 6.7.15-18, etc. 

84 Ibid. 5.16. 

85 Ibid. 

86 Ibid. 6.6.12, 6.6.14. 

87 Op. cit. 13-14. 

88 Ibid. 6. 

89 Ibid, 

90 lamblichus, fr, 53 in Timaeum, p. 160. 

91 Ibid. fr. 54, p. 162. 

92 Dillon (1973), pp. 30-3. 

93 In a paper on ‘Causality in Plato and Origen\ forthcoming in Origen- 
iana Quarta. 

94 Cf. the discussion of Enneads 5.2.4 in the next section. 

95 Op. cit. 6, 

96 Rist (1981), pp. 166-7. 

97 Ibid., esp. pp. 178-90, 

98 Grant (1971/1983). 

99 Indeed, he is willing to use nous as a suitable analogue for God (de 
princ. 1.1.6); God is, in a sense, nous^ though he also transcends it 
(con. Cels. VI1.38), See also Williams, forthcoming in Origmiana 
Quarta. 

100 Apostolic Comtitutiojis, Vl.lLl; cf, Williams in Gregg (1985), p. 18, 

101 See e.g. com Ar. LI4-21, III.60-3. 

J02 Gf. Sorabji (1983), p, 318, on differences between Piatonists and 
Christians on the role of will in creation. 

103 Cf. the view ascribed by Phiiostorgius (h.e. 11.15, 25.22-5) to 
Theognis of Nicaea, that the Father can be so called because he has 
the eternal duttamU to beget (even if not eternally realized). He may 
have had Aristotle, Metaphysics 5.15 in mind; see Lorenz (1983), 
pp. 27-8. 

104 Benz (1932) remains a fascinating and valuable study of the role 
played by concepts of will in the Arian controversy; see esp. the 
description of will in the Enneads, pp. 289-309, and the concluding 
chapter, pp, 414-21 on the Arian understanding of will as 
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functional^ contrasted with the Catholic view of God^s nature os 
wiiL Cf, also Stead (1985) on this area* 


B INTELLECT AND BEYOND 

1 This may go back, to Antiochus of Ascalon in the hist century bg; 
see Merlan in Armstrong (1980)^ pp. 54-5. 

2 See ch. IX, esp, 1 and 3, of his epitome; Merlan, p* 66. 

3 fr* 12 (pp* 70-1 see Williams, Origmana Qmrta. 

4 Atticus, fr. 18 (p. 73); from Proclus, in Timaeum 1.271—2. 

5 Ep. VII, 341CD, Timaeus, 28C. 

6 Cf. also the ‘negative theology* ofAlbinus (above n. 91) for 

the idea that the first principle is to be known by the total thinking 
away of particular determinations or attributes. 

7 Enneads, 5.4.2* 

8 Ibid. 5.3J* 

9 Ibid* 5.3*5. 

10 Ibid. 5.3,1. 

11 Ibid* 5.3,5. 

12 Ibid. 5.3*6. 

13 Ibid. 5.3.8. 

14 12.9, 1074b. 

15 Enneads, 5*3*10. 

16 Ibid. 5-3.17: *my soul labours still harder* * .* The imagery of this 
passage — concepts emerging from the agonizing birth-pangs of the 
mind — is striking and moving, 

17 Ibid. 5.3.11. 

18 Accepting, with Armstrong (Loeb edn, p. 110, n.l), IgaFs emen¬ 
dation, aei de endeomenos, ‘eternally falling short’; notts both grasps and 
fails to reach the One, 

19 Ibid. 5.3*17 (cf, Augustine in Conf. VII.10 and lX.lO)* 

20 Ibid, 5.3*12; cf. 5,3.15, 6.9,6. 

21 Ibid, 5*3*13. 

22 Ibid. 5*3.14. 

23 Ibid* *5,3.7, 

24 See the classical exposition of Gregory of Nyssa by Damelou (1944), 

esp. pp* 291-307; and cf, Muhlenberg (1966) and Williams (1979), 
pp. 52-62* 

25 In Armstrong (1980), p. 142; this does not mean that Philo is respon¬ 
sible for this notion (see n*i, above), 

26 Above, p* 119, 

27 As is implied by his view of the Ideal forms and his doctrine of the 
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nous as God’s image in us; see e.g, opif, 23*69, for God as nous of all 
things. 

28 leg. all* 1.29*9Iff, somn, 1.10.60; see above, ILB*1, p. 120. 

29 See above, IIB*4, n*327* 

30 On God as creator of matterj see esp. prov. 1 and 2, and the full 
discussion in Sorabji (1983), pp, 203”9, 

31 Strom* rV.25, 320.18ff 

32 in Jo* 1.38, 49.3fr. 

33 Above, pp, 136, 140“1. 

34 Above, pp. 126, 139. 

35 VIL3S, 188.11^14, VIIL38, 253.19-20, 

36 epitome X.5 (pp. 60/61)* 

37 in Jo* L17, 19, 27, 34, 11*2, etc. 

38 Both may owe something in this respect to their common teacher, 
Ammonius Saccas; see Williams, Origeniana Q^aria. 

39 E.g* Enneads 5.5.12 (Loeb edn, p. 192). The One as Good is even 
spoken of as exercising will in this passage* 

40 According to Photius* catalogue of charges, bibl. 117. 

41 de princ* IV.4.8, 359.16-19, 360.1-7. 

42 1*27,34*19-31. 

43 0.23, 80.12-15. 

44 XXXIL28 and 29, 473*10-^75.33. 

45 474.1-3* 

46 (1977), pp* 134-44, 150-3* 

47 Above, ILB*3, n.l67, 

48 The point is noted in henos somato^ (Opitz, U*4b, 8*2-6). 

49 Above, pp* 63, 165. 

50 Men such as Athanasius of Naiarba, Leontius of Antioch and Antony 
of Tarsus, all close to Lucian, played a significant rote in training 
Aetius: sec Kopecek (1979), vo* 1, pp* 68—73. The Origenian Paulinus 
also taught the young Aeuus (ibid* 63-5; Philostorgius, h.c* 111.15, 
45*9-12, 27^32). 

51 Syntagmation, Part II, 12-16; Kopecek (1979), vol* 1, pp. 266-7. 

52 Cf. above, II.B.l, p. 107, and n.59; IIC.l, n*100. 

53 E.g. con. Ar. 1.59, 1L81, 82. 

54 See especially Or* XXVTII (the second of the five ‘TheologicaP 
Discourses). 

55 In the contra Eunomium, especially Book 11. 

56 Cf. Williams (1979), pp. 52-62. 

57 E.g. Gregory of Nyssa, dc vita Moysis, PG 44, 376G-377B; for theologia 
in this sense, ibid. 373D-376A. 

58 Ibid* 381B-384B; even here, the straightforward Philonic tradition of 
understanding the heavenly tabernacle as the Logos, continuing the 
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world of forms* is qualified by a more ‘personalist' Christian idea of 
the Word as embracing and animating the world of spiritual agents* 
Gf. Daniciou's n*2 on p. 225 of his edn* 

39 See Rist (IQfil), pp, 192^3, 193-220* on the error of identifying any 
more than the slightest genuine influence of Plotinus upon Basil and 
the other Cappadocians. 

60 Cf Athanasius, con* Ar* IL2, 149B-152Bj for the classical statement 
of the principle that God^s will as creative must reflect a nature that 
is by definition not *ste^i^e^ 

61 See the remarks on Philo, above ILEJ, pp* 119-20. 

62 Hence the remark of Pseudo-Dionysius that God is neither monos nor 
trios in our usual sense of the words {he pros h£wian)\ de div. nom- 13, 
PG 3, 980D-981A* 

63 (1982)* pp. 36-8* 

64 Ibid. p. 36. 

63 Ibid. pp. 33-4* 

66 Ibid. p. 38* 

67 (1981), passim. 

68 5.14-13* 

69 A(vii). 

70 (1978), p. 37* 

71 1 use the masculine pronoun for the One and the neuter for nous for 
the sake of clarity' in the Greek, 'the One^ of course, is neuter and 
nous masculine and the genitive of both ss the same, so that the 
meaning of the passage is not always clear. The translation follows 
what seems the most natural sense, but should not be regarded as 
unchallengeable. 

72 Enneads, 5,3.7* 

73 Kannengiesser (1982), pp. 33 and 38* contrasts this with Origen, de 
princ. 11*4*3, 130-1. 

74 In the Loeb edition of Plotinus’ text, n.l, pp. 92—3. 

75 Enneads, 5.3.4* 

76 Ibid. 5*3.8. 

77 Ibid. 3.3.16* 

78 Ibid. 3.3.17* 

79 Taking 'the power by which God himself can see’ as meaning God’s 
power to see or know himself^ and rgecting, as we surely must (see 
above, II.A, n.56), the suggestion that ho could here mean ‘c 
god’. 

80 (1982), pp. 38-40* 
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C ANALOGY AND PARTICIPATION 

1 Allen (1960/1965) and Bigger (1968) are important studies of the 
Platonic background but a satisfactory extended study of the concept 
in classical and patristic thought is still lacking* Normann (1978) is 
disappointing on the philosophical side. 

2 As Annas (1981), p. 217^ reminds usj it is misleading to speak as 
though Plato had a single ‘doctrine^ or 'theory* of forms. 

3 132E-133A. 

4 E.g. Geach (1956/1965). 

3 Bigger (1968), p. 74. 

6 Parmenides, 151A-E. 

7 (1960/1961), pp, 48-51. 

8 Ibid. p. 50. 

9 Bigger (1968), pp. 89-90. 

10 Ibid. pp. 74—5. 

11 Metaphysics 1.9, 99ia20; Booth (1983), p, 219, speaks of Aristotie*s 
'ironic’ us of participation language. 

12 E.g. Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Arist. Met. 90-5. 

13 Ibid., 84.1, 101.3. 

14 Porphyry, eisagoge, 22,9-10. 

15 Alexander, op. cit. 94.8fF- cf. 126. 

16 Aristotle, Categories 1.1a; cf. Alexander, op. dt. p. 241. For a full 
discussion of Aristot]e*s views in the categories and elsewhere, see 
Owens (1978), pp. 107-35, 

17 Categories l.la; see Anton (1968) and (1969/1971) on this expression, 
its background and its interpretation in later commentators. 
(1969/1971), pp. 571-4, explains Porphyry*s misunderstanding of it 
in terms of the quite distinct question of homonymous individuals of 
a single species. 

18 in Arist. Cat. 65.21-66.21, 

19 Though these are not Porphyry*s own examples. 

20 Metaphysics 4.2, 1003afr. 

21 Porphyry, in Arist. Cat. 66.15-21, Aristotle, Metaphysics 4.2,lD03a; 
see Owens (1978), pp. 118-22. 

22 The question must remain open as to whether Allen (art. cit. p. 58, 
n. 1) is right to assimilate what he argues to be Plato*s theory of 
predication in respect of forms so closely to Aristotle’s pr&s hen equi- 
vocity: the latter does not necessarily involve ontological dependence, 
as does talk about the ‘derivative designation* of particulars In 
relation to forms. 

23 6.508A-509B. 
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24 Th^ sun aox only gives light (so that things can be seen), it is the 
source of life and growth in the material worlds 

2!^ £.g. 144A, though, as with any quotatjon from the Parmenides, this 
cajiDDt be Taken as the simple statement of a position; cf. Aristotle’s 
account of Plato on number In Metaphysics 13, esp, 6-7. 

26 Repuhlic 509B, Parmenuies 14iE onwards, bearing in mind the 
caudom of the preceding note. 

27 See Risi (1967), pp. 22^. 

2B Ilnd. p.23. 

29 Ibid. p. 24. 

30 The Fannenides shows tamong other things) the logical ptoblems 
raised by leaving the dehnidon of to Aai in such terms; the brilliant 
dialectical elaboration of c. 140 onwards shows the impoasibihiy of 
de6ning the One as not-other, o being in itself. 

31 Republic 6.S09I>-7.535A. 

32 Phionilia tftimui 2, 1002c, quoted by Pdrrie in Biumenihal and 
Markus (1901), p.4l. 

33 Plutarch, adv. Colot. 15, 1115c, Dorric in BiumenthaJI and Markus 
(1981), p. 42; cf. Numeniui, frs. 16, 19, 20, 

34 See, e.g-. Booth (1983), ch. 2, and Armstrong (1980), p, 249. 

35 lioyd, in Armsenong (1980), p- 32K 

36 Albinus, tpinuni X passim, esp. 4; cf Celsus in Origen, con. Cels. 
Vn.42, 192.22-193.3. See Uila (1971), pp. 221-3, for fiirther 
paralleU. 

37 AlhinuB, rj^itonu X.5; Clement of Alexandria, itmcn. V.l 1.71.2-3, 
374.4—26. Cf. above, 11.B.2, pp. 125-6, 130 and n.91. 

38 Albinus, tf/bitomr XL.5, 

39 Sec Booth (1983), p. 83. 

40 See Wallis (1972), pp. 106, 110-11, for the probabilincs as to what 
Porphyry taught. 

41 The Latter two may also appear as nutrchomfms (participated) and 

kain aiethtjcjji or m (in panldpation^ !n relation); s»ee Dillon 

(1973)* p. 33. 

42 See WiUiams (1983). pp, 63-5. 

43 Above, Hl.A, p, 195. 

44 Opitz, U.b, 12.11:; cT. 13.IS for portion of a hoTnurusios compound’. 
For t^ntcNiaitoj designating a compound of different substances, see 
lamhlichus* de mysteriis, IH.2L150.9. 

45 S.16. 

46 A(vm). 

47 Opita. U,8. 16.3-4, 

48 dc autex. V, 157,6fr. For the attacks of Arius and others, see Opita, 
U.l. 2.10; 3. 4-5* passim; 6* 13.10-12, 7* 15.3^. 
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49 5,6-9. 

50 fr, I9> p. 59. 

51 E g,, «cl- ihMi- 1.2* G3.25j ILH* 131.15^ h e. I.3J3* 34,9-10. 

52 C19BI), pp. 165-70. 

55 S-3-t. 

54 E,ff> Porphyry^ eissgegf 12.15^1; 3« WilUams (1933), pp. 53-62. 

55 E-g+ Psirpliyry* dc abstincntia 1.19.1* p, 56. 

56 Cf. possibly NummiuSp fr. 16, p. 57. 

57 The mJ and signibcaTit elements of‘grace' in Plotinus' system might 
be thought of as nvelatlon, in a sense, hut they are 'n no way Linked 
with te^tt or history. 

5fi Opit2* L\4b, 7.21—3,2. 

59 con. At. L5, 6, 9; II 37-33, 111.15, 24* eic, 

60 Thus Alexander, Opiiz, U.4bp 7,23. 

61 .Athanasius, ad cp. Acg- 12, PG 25, 365A, con. Ar- 11.37, PG 26, 
225A. 

62 Athanasius, con, .Ar. 1,9, PG 265 , 29C. For the equivalence of all these 
terms as (apparently) assumed by Athanasius, see Wilhanu (1933), 
pp. 76—7, 

63 Sec, e.g. Porphvry^s discussion of equivocity, above, n. 13, 

54 But, as noted above (II.A, p. 113 and n.1l2)^ he or his supporters 
seem to ha^'C Opted in exe;gesi£ for a Knse of wittochffi agittable 10 the 
neo^AHsioielian and Porphyrian account ofmz/dcAr as a ^horicontal', 
not a SerticaP relation. 

65 S.24. 

66 See above, tl.A- 

67 S.16-17. 

68 S.25. 

69 S-29, and perhaps 23. 

70 A(iv)H 

71 Optti, U.6, 12.9-10, 13.6. 

72 S.31. 

73 S.4. 

74 Cf. Williams (1983), p. 73. 

75 Sec esp, Lossky [1974), chs. I and 2^ on the lensiorts in Greek patristic 
thought between the apophatic impulse and the desire to afbrm real 
and truthful Imowledgc of God produced by gtaor, 

76 Despite the sdll-prevalcni mlauadersEandtngs of the Thomiat under¬ 
standing of analogy', this is not Aquinas^ own view (for a valuable 
and controveriia! discussion pf this, we Burrell (1979))' Scotus sMmts 
closer to the idea of analogy as based on Ttsemilanciy as Gilson (1952), 
pp.IOl-2, indicates. 

77 Chs. 5S-67; once again, 1 ant obliged here to bracket the question 
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lately raUc<l of the authenddty CfS th^ vve^rk. On the theological poin t 
here, MC Fbrovjiky (1962^975), pp, 57-60, Meijering (1974/1975:1) 
and (1974/1975:2). 

73 con. At. 111.62, PG 26^ +53C-456A, 

79 Ibid. 65, PG 26, 460B. 

30 Ibid. 60, PG 26* 44aC-449A; 65. PG 26, 460BC, 

31 P.g. ibid. 61, PG 26, 452B-453A; cf. Oiigen'f niLolDgy of nund and 
will for Father and Son (above, p. 141). 

32 con. At. 111.65, PG 26, 461A - on obvious remiauicienee, but not a 
direct quotation. 

63 Ibid. 66. PG 26, 464A-C; and U.2, PG 26, 149&-152B for a still 
clearer statement. Of. above, lIl.B, n.60, and Meijering (1973/1975) 
and (1974/1975:1), esp. pp. 7-11, an occellcni discussion. 


D CONCLUSION 

1 Whether or nCt the CoO. GetitCS and dc inc. arc pre'^Micene (on the 
question of dating, see Kanncngieaaer (1970)), they undoubtedly 
represent an 'archaic' style of theology, in which the concept of the 
perfect tiian of the transcendent Gcui is enidal. 

2 Above, l.A, p. 31; cf. IIT.B, 

3 The great contribution q>r Marius Victorinus in the Arian debates 
is to utilize very freely the language of the Father os primordial 
indeterminacy, pure even pft-tsie, while insisting that this is an 
abstraction in itself since it only it and Is known in its eternal 
procession into vi&m; for an admirable introductitm to his trinliadan 
theology, see Kcnty' (1930). Passages from the adv. Arrium which 
illustrate this point include I-13 (esp. GSEL, pp. 72-3), 31 (esp- 
p. lU), 42-3 (pp. 130--I), 63 (top. pp, 165^), II 1.7-9 (pp. 202-7), 
IV.21 (pp, 256-8), 


POSTSCRIPT (theological) 

1 In the prelace to his adversus Arriuni, Candidi ep. II. L and 2. CS£L 
83, 49-53. 

2 h e. 13.6-10. 

3 Attiauasius, con. Ar. 1.2 and 3, seems to imply that it was not 
unknown for Nicenes to be called ^Athonasians' by their opponents, 
cf. Augusdtie, op. imperC 1*75, CSEL 85, pp. 91.36-7, and the case 
noted by Bauer (1972), p. 21. 

4 See Kopecek (1905), pp, 172-5, on the d«p conccTTi of 'neo- 
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Anatiism' w!ih God^s gifc of the truo and secure knowledge of lus 
being. 

5 M reponed in ciis. 29 euctd 30 of Athaiusius' dc syn. 

6 The phrase is Florovsky’s p, 172. 

7 See MacKinnon (L975/1979') and Ericksen on the effeex of all 
tfae&e pressures. 

8 Sykes (1934) oOers an impressive and nuartced discussion of the 
problems of continuity and identity; seep in panicularp chs. 1, 2 and 
10. 

9 In creadon ^nd incamaRonp Athanasius; be Ls not a 'Barthion* in 
this respect, but believes God can be truly, if imp«fecily, knoivii 
through the rational order of the world. 

10 Bell (I924)p pp. 53fr.p 62. 

11 See, e.g., con. Ar. 11.19, 20, 67-69, 72. 

12 Ibid. 11.67. 

13 Ibid. 11.21-2. 

U Ibid. IL67-8. 

15 ibid, it.68. 

16 Ibid- Adam in Paradise receives grace only but in the new 

covenant it is ^fitted on to’ the body {FG 26, 2920). 

17 See, e.g.^ the long quotation from Eusebius of Emesa in Thcodorei's 
Eranisics III (PG S3, 312C-317A). If the hoimlie^ ascribed to 
Asterius the Sophist, published by Richard in 1956 are indeed Irani 
his hand^ we have further canErmatioD; hut the correctness of the 
atinbudon remains doubtful. 

IS The example of father and SOU h used by Afistode (Metaphysics 
5.15) to illustrate the relation of agent to patient s& it arises in 
consequence of a [cmpora! erveni (begetting); he is followed by Alex- 
andcr cf Aphrodi^as (in Aiist. Met. 406.7-10). Some such asaump- 
Qon vrras obviously shared by Adus^ Sec Williams f l933)^ pp. 72-3, 
for further details. 

19 Cf. above, Ill-C, n.B3, 

20 For the Cappadocians, the Father is pege and aitia of the divine life 
- see, e.g. Gregory of Syssa, ad AbJ,, FG 45, 123C, de oral. dom. 3, 
FG 4E, 1109B, Basil, de spir, sancto 21. PC 32, 1.05Cj «c, 

21 Cf. MUbank (1936), for some well-auned mddsms of recent Trinita- 
riat) theology as translating the divine fatherhood into a non' 
rcfationaJ ^surplus' of personhood^ a prirfiittve 'self-positing subject' 
prior lo relation [pp^ 217^22); the philosophical ambivalence of such 
a transfailon is fully cicpfored in this Importani essay« 

22 I.e. even though that relation cannot be said to be dcBnidve or 
oonsticutive for what it is to he God (the error of 'process theology'), 
there can be no words for what it is to be God that are not bound 
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to what God is for the world- The Byzantine distinction of God's 
otim fom his eaergmi arises originally from the desire to secure 
this point, though it docs so oi% by an awkward mcthodoiogical 
abstracting of nature from action. 

23 MacKinnon (1976)j p. 104. 

24 For a brilliant exposidon of thisj see McCabe (1983); 'The eternal 
life of Jesus as such could not precede^ follow or be simultaneous 
with his human life. There is no story of God “before” the story of 
Jesus. This point would not, of course, be grasped by those for whom 
God is an inhabitant of the univ^erse, subject to experience and to 
history’ (p. 474). 

25 For a very suggestive — though sketchy - recent discussion of how 
the Nicene faith is to be understood in terms of certain continuing 
and irreducible freguladve principles* of Chrisdan commitment, see 
Lindbeclc (1984), pp. 92-6* 

26 Laeuchli (1968) is an interesting case in point’ Nicene ortliodoxy is 
seen as (more or less) an epiphenomenon of an age obsessed with 
social and poUdcal unity and taking monarchical principles for 
granted. The trinitarian church is the Gonstantinian church, a church 
forgetful of its eschatological roots. ‘The oinitarian doctrine is an 
ancient case of analogy [analog mdSi in the most pejorative sense]. 
Its Sitz-m-Uhett is the dramatic breakthrough in antiquity from a 
mythical to a metaphysical epoch, and its life b drawn from the 
hierarchical political siructure of the impmtmi initially a reality 
secured on hostile pagan foundations and subsequently established 
in terms of a Christian optimism' (p. 230). Tlie Nicene church b 
essentially totalitarian (p. 232). Hence, Laeuchli argues, the lensions 
arising for a contemporary theology that takes up a trinitarian 
position: the target of this is Barth, whose and-totalitarian stance 
Laeuchli sees as compromised by his Nicene commitment. As 
hbcorical analysis, this is simplistic (the parallels with Leach (1983) 
are worth noting); and the contemporary critique rests on an agress- 
ively uncritical theological and political pluralism. But the points 
made or implied about both imperial power in the Church and the 
power involved in episcopally-enforced orthodoxy are worth 
pondering: cf, above, pp. B6-*9L 

appendix l: ARTUS SINCE 1987 

1 A magisterial surv'ey of the whole of the fourth-century controversy, 
completed just before Hanson's death. For some detailed commerits, 
see R. Williams (1992). 

2 For surveys, see, c.g., Kannengiesser (1982:1), Ritter (1990). Barnes 
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and Williams (1993) b a good coUecdon of essays building on the 
researches of the 19fi0s. Barnes and Wiliiams abo contributed two 
important essays to A>Tes and Jones (1998), navigating the borders 
between hbtorical scholarship and theological interpretation with 
great sldll, and questioning both a hbtorically posidvist approach 
to doctrinal hbtory (including the fashion for analysts in primarily 
political terms) and a nalVe narradve of conceptual dcvelopmeiiL 

3 See, for example, D. Williams (1995), M. R, Barnes (1993). 

4 Outstanding here b Brakke (1995)* 

5 Some thoughts on thb in R. Williams (1993:1) and R* Wiliiams 
(1997). 

6 E.g., E. Clark (1992), Lyman (1994), Widdicombe (1994). 

7 Sec Lyman (1993). Hanson (193S) still attempts to identify a theo* 
logical core of ‘Aiianism^ finding it in the articulation of a religious 
need for a sufieiing God (pp. 109-22); thb certainly throws into relief 
a theme found especially in some western non-Nicene writers, but 
there b much here that would not have shocked a Nicene. And 
the problem remains that the saviour in non-Nicene theologies b 
not strkdy God. In any case, the presupposition that there must be 
an essential core only works if you think there b a single movement 
of some kind; the most we can say b that some critics of Nicaea 
w'orried that the hmncousios imperilled the reality of Jesus" salvific 
sufferings. 

8 See, for an exhaustive account, J. C, D. Clark (1985), ch, 5. 

9 Cf, Lindbeck (1984), ch. 5. 

10 Cf. above, pp. 109-13. 

11 Forthcoming 2001, Leominster and Notre Dame, 

12 T. D. Barnes (1978), particularly pp. 59-^. 

13 In the first part of Martin (1989:1); the second, pp. 320-33, deals vvith 
the literary development of the narrative of Arius* death, tracing how 
thb b partly modelled on the narrative of Arius’ earlier condemnation 
and designed also to show- how God's judgement supersedes the deci¬ 
sion of a human synodical (or even imperial) court. 

14 Richard Vaggione, in a review article full of constructive criricbm in 
the Toronto Journal of Theology 5 (1989), pp. 63-37, notes the circular¬ 
ity ofsome argumentation, especially (p. 77} with regard to the impli¬ 
cations in redating the early documents in the controversy for our 
understanding of Arius" relation to the Lucianbts, He allows that the 
method b not necessarily illegitimate* but leaves us witii an unclarity 
as CO some of the criteria for the selection and privileging of particu¬ 
lar kinds of evidence. Incidentally, on the question of Arius and the 
Lucianbts, Hanns Chrbtof Brennecke (1993) offers a detailed study 
which reinforces doubts as to whether Arius can be said to have any 
real intellectual common ground with the majority of Lucian’s pupib, 
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given what we know- from fourth-century sources about them (which 
is quite a lot). 

15 Gregg (1989}, esp. pp. 252ff* 

16 Lyman (1989)^ p* 495, nA 

17 Ibid., pp. 497—503, dealing with the and-Manichaean work of 
Alexander of LycopoUs, probably a non-Chrtstian, but not un¬ 
informed about Chrisdanity, and the dialogue between 'Archelaus* 
and 'Manes' contained in the Acta Archelaiy a very important quarry 
for anti-Manichaean material* 

18 She allows that the material in the Acta suggests not an adopdonisi but 
*an inchoate two-nature model at best' (p* 501}: my point precbdy* 
Note the verbal parallels between 34, 49 and 50 of the Acta and, e*g., 
fragments 19, 23 and 66 of Eustathius m M. Spanneut's edition 
(Lille 1948)* 

19 Lorenx (1980), p. 163* 

20 R. Williams (1993:2). 

21 Strutwoif(1999),pp. 1871f. 

22 Hanson {198S), pp* 91^* 

23 T. D* Barnes (1993) (like his earlier work on Constantine and 
Eusebius, a magisterial work of historical reconstruction), p. 245, n,50. 

24 See Widdicombe (1994) for a full exploration of this theme* 

25 See, for example, Virginia Burrus, ^Atiiamasius and Newman on 
Arians and Jews', due to appear in StP XXXfV* 

26 For some brief and programniatic reflections on this, see R. Williams 
(1993:3). 

APPENDIX 2: CREDAL DOCUMENTS 
(a) The "Creed of Lucian of Antioch' 

1 Note the careful distinction bet\veen the Father Jmm whom creation 
originates and the Word tftr&u^ whom it comes to be as it is; cf* 
Methodius' view^ of the distinction of roles, above III,A, p. 190* 

2 Col. 1:15. 

3 John 1:2* 

4 John hi* 

5 John 1:3* 

6 Coi. 1:17* 

7 1 Tim. 2:5v 

8 Alluding to Heb* 3:1. 

9 Alluding to Heb. 12:2, where Christ is the arches of our faith. 

10 John 6:38. 

11 An unusual expansion of the credal afhrmation about the Spirit, and 
likely therefore to be original to Lucian's circle; the mention of para- 

anchors it in the thought of the fourth gospel, and the stress on 
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the Spirit’s work of sanctification (ratlier than the more usuaJ refer¬ 
ences to the inspiration of the prophets and others) is unique to this 
text. 

12 Matt. 28:19. 

13 The repeated alithss reinibrces the and-Sabellian — more specifically^ 
and-Marcelkn -* concerns of the Antiochene Council of 341. This 
explanatory phrase must belong to the pcdod of the council itself. 

The association of disdnction in kupostasis and distinction in doxa is 
paralleled in the Thalia (n.l6). 

15 For quite a close paraRel, see Origen, con. Cels. VIII. 12,229. 
32-230.2. 


(b) The statement of faith of Aiius 

1 Opitz’ punctuation su^ests taking ^glories" with 'receiving from the 
Father'; but this leaves the phrase smupostisantas autd(i)tou patros as a 
bit of a puzzle. ^Arius would not have countenanced the idea that 
Father and Son 'coexisted' in the sense that term possessed in the 
debates of the day; the whole of the rest of the creed rules out such 
a reading. If 'the Father coexisting with him' is not possible^ the 
alternative making the Son exist alongside him' is not much better, 
as there is no explicit object for the verb. It is probably best to move 
Opitz comma back, and to take doxas as the object for sunoposlisantos, 

2 Alluding to Heb, 1:2; cf. II.B.3 above (pp. 133^) for Origen's views 
on this text. 

3 Probably referring to Matt. 11:27. The rest of the verse was, of coursCj 
a favourite text for Arius' opponents, as U.14 shows. 

4 Rom. 11:36. 

5 Ps. 110:3. 

6 John 10:28, 

7 For the sense of k^moousios as designating a compound substance that 
can be resolved into its constituents, see Williams (1983), pp, 63-4, 
esp, n,39. The earlier meros hmoousim in this text may be a misreading 
of the meros h&taoousiou. here — or vice versa, of course, though this is 
less likely. 


(c) The orthodox faith according to Alexander 

1 The most solid common ground between Arius and Alexander (and 
Athanasius too, for that matter) is this attack on the monism or 
modalism of gnostic and Sabellian groups (as understood by Catholic 
con tro versi alists). 
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2 Isa. 53:8» 

3 Matt, 11:27, slightly modified; not a variant text, but a catechetical 
gloss, 

4 Aparallaktos eikon^ as m Xucian’s' creed and die writings of Asterius 
the Sophist. 

5 A difficult phrase to render with precision; the sense seems to be 
that the essential, constitudve attributes of the archetype must be 
reproduced in the eiko^n. 

6 John 14:28. 

7 Heb. 1:3. 

8 One of the several locutions in this letter suggesting that it was 
composed as a circular. 

9 A - deliberately? - bold and paradoxical expression, in die light of the 
agreed doctrine that the Son’s arcits h the Father, 

10 Reading ki7i£san, with a minority' of mss, rather than kainisan. This 
gives a better sense, but remains doubtful. If the majority reading 
stands, we should translate, ‘who renewed, or recreated, the holy 
men . . 

11 John 16:33. 

12 An allusion to 1 Con 15:20. 

13 One of the earliest recorded uses of the term iJieotokos for the Virgin. 
AQ the evidence points to Alexandria as die place of origin of this 
title, 

14 Heb. 1:3. 

(d) The creed of the Synod of Antioch, 325. 

1 The similarity to Arius’ appeal in the Thalia to the theodielaktoi is 
striking. 

2 Matt. 11:27 — apparently quoted from the familiar text, not in Alexan¬ 
der’s version. 

3 'Sole image’ gives notices of the dear differentiation of the Son from 
all other genn^nata that will be spelt out further on in the confession. 

4 The slight hesitation over the words ek tau patros no doubt shows a 
recognition that Aims’ objection to such language had to be met by 
allowing that the expression was in some respects improper. 

5 Jhesei (and its Syriac counterpart) can mean 'adoption’ as weU as 
‘convention’; but the context seems to demand a contrast between 
two w'ays of talking. The Son might be called so by a SabeUlan, for 
instance, in a ‘conventional’ sense, that is, in a manner of speaking, 
not as describing some authentic and essential aspect of the second 
Person’s existence, This is not, n.b,, a simple literal/metaphorical 
distinction: die early Christian theologians knew that ‘Son’ was not 
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a literal term, but its metaphorical character did not mean that there 
^vas any arbitral element in its use; it is not used by human agreement 
only, ‘by stipulation’ (which is perhaps the most accurate rendering 
of thesei in this context). 

6 Alluding to Hcb, 1:3. 

7 A fusion of Heb, 1:3 and Matt, 26:64, both of them dependent on 
Dan. 7:13. 

8 The text may be defective here. The Syriac repeats tjie same word 
(^he is/was and he is/was and he is light’); Schwarts takes this to 
represent a Greek original reading hoti in kai holi isdn kai hod phos 
esdn^ *he was and he is and he is light’, Possiblyhowever, another 
utie originally stood in the text (e.g. ‘he Ls/w'as, and he is 
wisdom/life/power, and he is light’); or else there is a dittogiaph, 
and we should take it as simply ^he existed eternally and he h 
light’. The vagaries of Semitic uansladons of Greek tenses make it 
impossible to be certain. 


(e) The creed of Eusebius of Caesarea 

1 He claims to have received the faith from his predecessors in the 
see, from his own baptismal instruction and from Scripture (U.22, 
43.5-6). 

2 Eusebius U elsewhere rather cautious about this image; see above, 

I1,C.2, p. 172. 

3 Opitz’ punctuation is again faulty; no new sentence begins here. 

4 The emphasis is on the abiding independent existence of the three 
hypostases — that characteristically anti-Sabellian concern of tra¬ 
ditionalists in the eastern Mediterranean. 

5 Matt. 28:19, also quoted by 'Lucian’. 


(f) The creed of Nicaea 

1 Ek U}u patros turned out to be a phrase that the supporters of Arius 
could accept in a very carefully generalized sense; hence the need for 
the gloss that follows, ek tes ousias ton pa^os. 

2 A challenge to the Origenian rcstricuon of alMhinos to the Father, and 
the seed of a wholesale revision of hierarchical accounts of the Trinity 
as previously developed, 

3 The reference to die Spirit is hardly enough to constitute a third 
‘article’; and the total absence of any mention of the Church is 
strange, given the relatively developed ti eatmeni of it in the Alexan¬ 
drian confession. 
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The coniessioFi of Aritis and Euzoius 

1 Who claim also to speak for ‘all who are with us’ - either others 
sharing their exile, perhaps other clerics in the inierior orders of 
ministry, zis the text suggests, or else their supporters in general, 

2 See above, p. 308 for the difficulties over whether to read 
‘made* or 'produced^ rather chan g^gennmmm^ ‘begotten*, 

3 This reflects the willingness of Airus^ party at Nicaea to accept ek iou 
pairas in the sense m which everythwg could be said to be ‘h-om’ or 
‘out oP the Father, 

Matt. 28:19 used as Eusebius uses it in (e). 

Or; ‘if we do not accept that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit 
exist alelh^\ i,e. as really distinct entities. 
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AnalBoU 

AJAHist 

Byz 

ByZ 

ChH 

DACL 

DHGE 

HSCP 

HThR 

JAC.E 

JEH 

JHP 

JJP 

JThS 

JThS, n.s. 

LThK 

NAKG 

NedThT 

NTS 

OrChP 

Pauly-Wis so wa 

PGL 

PFLE 


RAG 

RHPR 

RSLR 

RSR 

RevSR 



Anakcta BolUmdiana 

American Journal of Andcnt Hisbry 

Byzantion 

Byzantindcke Zdbchrift 

Church Histoiy (American Society of Church History) 
Comptes rendues des stances de Bacadmu dcs inscripdons et beOts 
Utires (Paris) 

Dictionnairt d^arclmlo^e chretimne d de Paris, 

1903-53 

Dictiojinaire d^istoire et de geographie eccledasticjms^ Par is, 
L912- 

Hojvard Studies in Classical Fhiklog^ 

Harvard Iheoio^cai Rciim} 

Jahrbuch jut Andki und Christentum, Ergdnimgsband 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 
Journal of the Histoy of Philosoplyf 
Journal of Juristic Papyrolog)} 

Journal of Theological Studies, 1899-1949 
Journal of Theological Studies (new series, 195Q-) 

Lexikon fir Theolo^e und Kirchey Freiburg, 1957-65 
Nederlands arckief tmr kerkgesckiednis 
jVtderlci7ids theolofsch tijdsckrift 
j\ew (Cambridge) 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica 

Paulys Real-Enryctopddie der dasslschen Altertumswissenschafl, 

Stuttgart, 1894" 1980 

Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961) 

Real-Enrykiopddie jur protestaniische Theolo^- und Kirche, 3rd 
edn, Leipzig, 1896—1913 

Realkxikon fir Andke und Ckristentum, Stuttgart, 1950- 

Revut dhistoire d de phiksophie nli^uses 

Rmista di storia e letieratura religiosa 

Reckerckes de science reUgitusi 

Revue des sciences reii^uses 

Scottish Journal oj Thcolo^ 
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Abbremations 


StP 

TRE 

TU 

ThLZ 

ThQ 

ThStKr 

ThZ 

VC 

ZKG 

ZNW 


Studia patnstica. Papers presented to the intemodoTiai conference 
on patristic studies 
Tkeoh^sche Reakn^klopadie 

Texte imd Untersnchungen zur Gesckichte der altchristlichen 
Likratur 

Tkeoio^sche lAteratUTzdtun^ 

Theolo^cke Q^rlaischrijt (Tubingen) 

Theolo^che StudUn und Kritiken 
Theoh^sche ^eitschrift (Ba^Ie} 

Vjgilae Chnstinnae 
Zeitsckrifl fir Kirchengeschichk 

^dtschriftfir die neutesiamentalkhe Wbsenschajt md die Kunde 
der dlteren Kirche 
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Ariu;0 is widely considered to be Rowan Williams’s 
magnum opus. Long out of print and never before available 
in paperback, it has been newly revised. This expanded and 
updated edition marks a major publishing event. 



Arianism has been called the “arche¬ 
typal Christian heresy" because it 
denies the divinity of Christ. In his 
masterly examination of Arianism, 
Rowan Williams argues that Arius 
himself was actually a dedicated 
theological conservative whose con¬ 
cern was to defend the free and 
personal character of the Christian 
God. His “heresy” grew out of an 
attempt to unite traditional biblical 
language with radical philosophical 
ideas and techniques and was, from 
the start, involved with issues of 
authority in the church. Thus, the 
crisis of the early fourth century was 
not only about the doctrine of God 
but also about the relations between 
emperors, bishops, and “charis¬ 
matic” teachers in the church’s 
decision-making. In the course of 


his discussion, Williams raises the 
vital wider questions of how heresy 
is defined and how certain kinds of 
traditionalism transform themselves 
into heresy. 

Augmented with a new appendix in 
which Williams interacts with sig¬ 
nificant scholarship since 1987, this 
book provides fascinating reading 
for anyone interested in church 
history and the development of 
Christian doctrine. 
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